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FINAL REVIEW OF THE COMPREHENSIVE NU- 
CLEAR TEST BAN TREATY (Treaty Doc. 105- 
28) 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1999 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 


Morning Session 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:35 a.m. in room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. J esse Helms (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Helms, Hagel, Smith, Thomas, Grams, Biden, 
Kerry, and Boxer. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. This is the 
final hearing of the Foreign Relations Committee on the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban T reaty. We extend our sincere welcome to our 
first panel, Hon. Caspar Weinberger, former Secretary of Defense 
for President Reagan, Hon. J eane Kirkpatrick, former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, and Hon. Stephen Ledogar, former 
chief negotiator of the CTBT. 

I have already welcomed Mr. Ledogar in person, and I welcomed 
Cap Weinberger, and J eane Kirkpatrick is on her way. I am con- 
fident in any event following the testimony by these distinguished 
witnesses this morning, the committee will convene a second ses- 
sion this afternoon in which we will hear from the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee, Senator Warner. 

We agreed to go back and forth to try to make our case, and also 
the ranking Democrat on the Armed Services Committee, Senator 
Levin, as well as the chairman of the Intelligence Committee, Sen- 
ator Shelby, and the vice chairman of that committee. Bob Kerrey, 
Senator Kerrey of Nebraska, and we will hear from the distin- 
guished Secretary of State, Madeleine Albright, and finally from 
the third panel of arms control experts, former acting director Ron- 
ald Lehman, chairman of the Nevada Alliance for Defense, Energy 
and Business, Troy Wade, and from Dr. Richard Garwin of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

So I suggest by the end of the day it will be difficult for anyone 
to credibly contend that the CTBT has not been thoroughly dis- 
cussed and debated. 

Now then, I have a feeling most people know where I stand on 
the treaty, and so I am not going to engage in extended oratory 
this morning except to say this. I sense a clear consensus is emerg- 
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ing in the foreign policy community against Senate ratification of 
the CTBT. H ere is why. 

Four former Directors of Central Intelligence have weighed in 
against the CTBT, including two of President Clinton's CIA Direc- 
tors, J im Woolsey and J ohn Derish. Two former chairmen of the 
J oint Chiefs, Admiral Tom Moore and Admiral J ohn Vessey are 
likewise strongly opposed, and yesterday the Senate received a let- 
ter signed by six— count them, six— distinguished former Secre- 
taries of Defense, Cap Weinberger, who is with us today, thank the 
Lord, Frank Carlucci, Dick Cheney, Donald Rumsfeld, J im Schles- 
inger, and Mel Laird. 

And it occurs to me that such unanimity among the former Sec- 
retaries of Defense in opposition to an arms control treaty is almost 
without precedent, and I might say that the present distinguished 
Secretary of Defense, whom I admire greatly and enjoyed greatly, 
served in the Senate with him, when he was a Senator he strongly 
opposed this treaty. 

I n any case, perhaps we should be reminded that it's not the Re- 
publicans who asked for this vote. It was forced upon us by the 
President and all 45 Senators on the other side of the aisle. They 
wrote me a letter. I have never had a letter from so many distin- 
guished Americans in my life, 45 Senators on the other side of the 
aisle, but the fact remains, if this treaty is brought up to a vote 
next Tuesday, I believe it will be defeated. 

Now, there is only one way that the President can call off that 
vote next Tuesday. Fie must formally request in writing that (a) the 
treaty be withdrawn, and (b) that the CTBT not be considered for 
the duration of his Presidency. 

Now, if the President does that, then the CTBT will be effectively 
dead, just as SALT II was effectively dead after President Carter 
made a similar written request of the Senate, and if Mr. Clinton 
does not submit a written request, we will proceed with the vote, 
and I am confident that the CTBT will be defeated, so the Presi- 
dent has the choice to make. 

Perhaps your testimony today. Secretary Weinberger, and Am- 
bassador Kirkpatrick, will serve to convince the President that the 
time has come to make such a request and a commitment. If not, 

I know your testimony will certainly be informative to many Sen- 
ators as we proceed with the vote next T uesday. 

Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. Mr. Chairman, let me begin by saying I love you, 
but I find your characterizations interesting. This is the final hear- 
ing that is true. I would argue it is the first hearing as well as the 
final hearing, but that is not worth getting into right now. 

And as it relates to a clear consensus of the foreign policy com- 
munity, I would ask, rather than take the time now, to enter in the 
record a list of prominent individuals including the present and 
five former chairmen of the j oint Chiefs of Staff, as well as 32 
Nobel laureates, et cetera, and so if we can duel on who supports 
what, I am confident that there are more prominent Americans, 
particularly scientists, who support this than oppose it, but at any 
rate, I would ask unanimous consent that they be put in the 
record. 

The Chairman. Of course. Without objection. 
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[The information referred to follows:] 

Prominent Individuals and National Groups in Support of the CTBT 

(September 20, 1999) 

CURRENT CHAIRMAN AND FORMER CHAIRMEN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

General Hugh Shelton, Chairman of thej oint Chiefs of Staff 
Generai J ohn Shaiikashviii, former Chairman of theJ oint Chiefs of Staff 
Generai Colin Powell, former Chairman of thej oint Chiefs of Staff 
General David J ones, former Chairman of thej oint Chiefs of Staff 
Admiral William Crowe, former Chairman of thej oint Chiefs of Staff 

FORMER MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Senator J ohn C. Danforth 
Senator J . J ames Exon 
Senator Nancy Kassebaum Baker 
Senator Mark O. Hatfield 
Senator J ohn Glenn 
Representative Bill Green 
RepresentativeThomas J . Downey 
Representative Michael J . Kopetski 
Representative Anthony C. Bellenson 
Representative Lee H . Hamilton 

directors of the three NATIONAL LABORATORIES 

Dr. J ohn Browne, Director of Los Alamos National Laboratory 

Dr. Paul Robinson, Director of Sandia National Laboratory 

Dr. BruceTarter, Director of Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory 

OTHER PROMINENT NATIONAL SECURITY OFFICIALS 

Ambassador Paul H. Nitze— arms control negotiator, Reagan Administration 
Admiral Stansfield Turner— former Director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
Charles Curtis— former Deputy Secretary of Energy 

OTHER PROMINENT MILITARY OFFICERS 

General Eugene Habiger— former Commander-In-Chief of Strategic Command 
General J ohn R. Galvin— Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 
Admiral Noel Gayler— former Commander, Pacific 

General Charles A. Horner— Commander, Coalition Air Forces, Desert Storm, 
former Commander, U.S. Space Command 
General Andrew O'Meara— former Commander U.S. Army Europe 
General Bernard W. Rogers— former Chief of Staff, U.S. Army; former NATO Su- 
preme Allied Commander 

General William Y. Smith— former Deputy Commander, U.S. Command, Europe 
Lt. General J ulius Becton 

Lt. General John H. Cushman— former Commander, I Corps (ROK/US) Group 
(Korea) 

Lt. General Robert E. Pursley 

Vice Admiral William L. Read— former Commander, U.S. Navy Surface Force, At- 
lantic Command 

Vice Admiral J ohn J . Shanahan— former Director, Center for Defense Information 
Lt. General George M. Seignious, II— fomer Director Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency 

Vice Admiral J ames B. Wilson— former Polaris Submarine Captain 
Maj. General William F. Burns— J CS Representative, INF Negotiations, Special 
Envoy to Russia for Nuclear Dismantlement 
Rear Admiral Eugene J . Carroll, J r.— Deputy Director, Center for Defense Informa- 
tion 

Rear Admiral Robert G. J ames 

OTHER SCIENTIFIC EXPERTS 

Dr. Hans Bethe— Nobel Laureate; Emeritus Professor of Physics, Cornell University: 

Head of the Manhattan Project's theoretical division 
Dr. Freeman Dyson— Emeritus Professor of Physics, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton University 
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Dr. Richard Garwin— Senior Feiiowfor Science and Technology, Council on Foreign 
Relations: consultant to Sandia National Laboratory, former consultant to Los 
Alamos National Laboratory 

Dr. Wolfgang K. FI. Panofsky— Director Emeritus, Stanford Linear Accelerator Cen- 
ter, Stanford University 

Dr. Jeremiah D. Sullivan— Professor of Physics, University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign 

Dr. Flerbert York— Emeritus Professor of Physics, University of California, San 
Diego; founding director of Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory: former Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering, Department of Defense 
Dr. Sidney D. Drel I— Stanford Linear Accelerator Center, Stanford University 

NATIONAL GROUPS 

Medical and Scientific Organizations 

American Association for the Advancement of Science 

American Medical Students Association/Foundation 

American Physical Society 

American Public Flealth Association 

American Medical Association 

Public interest Groups 

20/20 Vision National Project 

Alliance for Nuclear Accountability 

Alliance for Survival 

Americans for Democratic Action 

Arms Control Association 

British American Security Information Council 

Business Executives for National Security 

Campaign for America's F uture 

Campaign for U.N. Reform 

Center for Defense Information 

Center for War/Peace Studies (New York, NY) 

Council for a Livable World 

Council for a LivableWorld Education Fund 

Council on Economic Priorities 

Defenders of Wildlife 

Demilitarization for Democracy 

Economists Allied for Arms Reduction (ECAAR) 

Environmental Defense Fund 
Environmental Working Group 
Federation of American Scientists 
Fourth Freedom Forum 
Friends of the Earth 
Fund for New Priorities in America 
Fund for Peace 
Global Greens, USA 

Global Resource Action Center for the Environment 
Greenpeace, USA 
TheFlenry L. Stimson Center 

Institute for Defense and Disarmament Studies (Saugus, MA) 

I nstitute for Science and I nternational Security 
I nternational Association of Educators for World Peace (Fluntsville, AL) 

International Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War 

International Center 

Izaak Walton League of America 

Lawyers Alliance for World Security 

League of Women Voters of the United States 

Manhattan Project 1 1 

Maryknoll J ustice and Peace Office 

National Environmental Coalition of Native Americans (NECONA) 

National Environmental Trust 

National Commission for Economic Conversion and Disarmament 

Natural Resources Defense Council 

Nuclear Age Peace Foundation 

Nuclear Control Institute 

Nuclear Information & Resource Service 

0MB Watch 
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Parliamentarians for Global Action 
Peace Action 

Peace Action Education Fund 

Peace Links 

PeacePAC 

Physicians for Social Responsibility 

Plutonium Challenge 

Population Action Institute 

Population Action International 

Psychologists for Social Responsibility 

Public Citizen 

Public Education Center 

Saferworld 

Sierra Club 

Union of Concerned Scientists 
United States Serves, Inc. 

Veterans for Peace 

Vietnam Veterans of America Foundation 
Volunteers for Peace, Inc. 

War and Peace Foundation 

War Resistors League 

Women Strike for Peace 

Women's Action for New Directions 

Women's Legislators' Lobby of WAND 

Women's International League for Peace and Freedom 

World Federalist Association 

Zero Population Growth 


RELIGIOUS GROUPS 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

American Baptist Churches, USA 

American Baptist Churches, USA, National Ministries 

American F riends Service Committee 

American J ewish Congress 

American Muslim Council 

Associate General Secretary for Public Policy, National Council of Churches 

Catholic Conference of Major Superiors of Men's Institutes 

Church Women United 

Coalition for Peace and J ustice 

Columbian Fathers'] ustice and Peace Office 

Commission for Women, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 

Covenant of Unitarian Universal ist Pagans 

Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) in the United States and Canada 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church 
Church of the Brethren, General Board 

Division for Church in Society, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Division for Congregational Ministries, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Eastern Archdiocese, Syrian Orthodox Church of Antioch 
The Episcopal Church 

Episcopal Peace Fellowship, National Executive Council 

Evangelicals for Social Action 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 

F el I owshi p of Reconci I i ati on 

Friends Committee on National Legislation 

Friends United Meeting 

General Board Members, Church of the Brethren 

General Board of Church and Society, United Methodist Church 

General Conference, Mennonite Church 

General Conference of the Seventh Day Adventist Church 

J ewish Peace Fellowship 

Lutheran Office for Governmental Affairs, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Mennonite Central Committee 
Mennonite Central Committee, U.S. 

Mennonite Church 

Methodists United for Peace with J ustice 
Missionaries of Africa 

Mission Investment Fund of the ELCA, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
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Moravian Church, Northern Province 

Nationai Councii of Churches 

Nationai Councii of Churches of Christ in the USA 

Nationai Councii of Cathoiic Women 

Nationai Missionary Baptist Convention of America 

NETWORK: A Nationai Cathoiic Sociai J ustice Lobby 

New Caii to Peacemaking 

Office for Church in Society, United Church of Christ 
Orthodox Church in America 
Pax Christi 

Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 

Presbyterian Peace Feiiowsh ip 
Progressive Nationai Baptist Convention, inc. 

Reiigious Action Center of Reform] udaism 

The Shaiom Center 

Sojourners 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations 

United Church of Christ 

United Methodist Church 

United Methodist Councii of Bishops 

Unitarian Universaiist Association 

Washington Office, Mennonite Centrai Committee 

Women of theELCA, Evangeiicai Lutheran Church in America 

Senator BiOEN. Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the test ban treaty. This afternoon, when the Secretary of 
State appears before us, I have a slightly longer statement as to 
why I support the treaty and believe the Senate should give its 
ratification to the treaty. 

This morning I would like to briefly set the stage for the debate 
that is about to commence. Thirty-six years ago last month, less 
than a year after the United States and the Soviet Union came to 
the brink of nuclear war, the U.S. Senate gave its advice and con- 
sent to the Limited Test Ban Treaty, a pact banning nuclear tests 
in the atmosphere. Only a handful of our Senate colleagues were 
here at that time, long-serving legends like Strom Thurmond, and 
Robert C. Byrd, and Dan Inouye, and possibly one or two others. 

But although the geopolitical circumstances have changed, as 
have the names and the faces of the United States Senators, in 
some ways the debate today is very familiar. Then, as now, there 
were questions about our ability to maintain a strong nuclear de- 
terrent under the treaty. Then, as now, there were questions about 
whether a country whose capital is Moscow would cheat. 

Then, as now, there were concerns about the ability of the United 
States to effectively verify the treaty. Then, as now, there were 
concerns about American leadership if we failed to ratify the trea- 
ty. Then, as now, the J oint Chiefs and the administration of the 
day devised safeguards to assure that the United States would ad- 
here to the treaty and maintain a strong nuclear deterrent force. 

The story since 1963 is one in which those whom I would call the 
realistic optimists were in my view proved right, and those who I 
call the visceral pessimists did not see their fears realized. 

Our deterrent posture did not suffer, even though we gave up a 
test that surely gave us more confidence in our weapons systems 
than we could gain through underground tests alone. We gained 
worldwide respect for reining in the nuclear arms race which 5 
years later translated into the U.S. diplomatic success in negoti- 
ating a Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty and the treaty banning 
nuclear weapons in Latin America, treaties that have succeeded in 
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constraining our nuclear proliferation, and we gave our own people 
hope that the cold war would not lead to the white heat of nuclear 
holocaust. 

Eight years after the collapse of the Soviet Union, there is great 
disagreement in this country about our foreign policy objectives 
and our role in the world, but surely there should be no disagree- 
ment that we should still pursue a strategy of containment, this 
time directed not against an ideological foe, but against the spread 
of dangerous weapons and technology. 

The Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, which prohibits any nu- 
clear test explosion, is a key component to that strategy. Thirty-six 
years ago. Senate Republican Leader Everett Dirksen, for whom 
this building is named, reached across the aisle and supported a 
treaty negotiated by President Kennedy. 

In his speech on the Senate floor, Dirksen quoted a famous Re- 
publican from his home State of Illinois, and I quote, it is the 
true— quoting Abraham Lincoln— 'The true role in determining to 
embrace or reject anything is not whether it have any evil in it, but 
whether it have more evil than good. There are few things wholly 
evil or wholly good. Almost everything, especially of Government 
policy, is an inseparable compound of the two, so that our best 
judgment of the preponderance between them is continuously de- 
manded." 

Lincoln's words commend themselves to us now. This treaty is a 
good treaty. It is not a perfect treaty. No treaty produced by over 
100 nations will ever be, but it has a lot of good in it. The benefits 
which I will discuss this afternoon and will debate today I believe 
clearly outweigh the risks, and I hope my colleagues will study it 
closely and come to the same conclusion. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and look forward to hearing from 
our witnesses. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Biden. On the theory that 
ladies go first, Ms. Kirkpatrick, if you will present your case. 
Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. J EANE J. KIRKPATRICK, SENIOR FEL- 
LOW, AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE AND FORMER U.S. 

PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
for inviting me to testify before this distinguished committee on 
this vitally important subject. 

I accepted your invitation, Mr. Chairman, because I believe it is 
essential that this Nation's defenses be adequate to cope with the 
growing dangers we face from hostile powers possessing weapons 
of mass destruction and effective means of delivery. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had a good deal of intensive exposure to 
this subject first, a consequence of having served on President Rea- 
gan's Blue Ribbon Presidential Task Force on Nuclear Products in 
1985, on the President's Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board from 
1985 to 1990, on the Defense Policy Review Board from 1985 to 
1992, and then, after having been appointed by Secretary of De- 
fense Dick Cheney in 1991 and 1992, I chaired the Failsafe and 
Risk Reduction Committee, generally referred to by its acronym as 
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the FARR committee, which was charged with reviewing the 
United States nuclear command and control system. 

This experience made a strong impression on me concerning the 
dangers of proliferating nuclear and missile technology. As every- 
one who is interested in these matters knows, a number of coun- 
tries are capable of producing and delivering nuclear weapons and 
other weapons of mass destruction. The number has increased, and 
is increasing as we speak, and it includes several of the world's 
most aggressive, repressive, destructive, and dangerous countries. 
North Korea, Iran, Iraq, as well as a Russia less stable than we 
would prefer, and a China less benign. 

We know, moreover, that other regimes with little regard for the 
rule of law or human rights work to acquire weapons of mass de- 
struction, and that against these weapons the United States can 
rely only on its nuclear deterrent. We have no other defenses 
against weapons of mass destruction. 

The current dangers have been documented and described in the 
past year with great clarity by the Rumsfeld and the Cox Commis- 
sions. The Rumsfeld Commission, which had unprecedented— and I 
quote now— "unprecedented access to the most sensitive and highly 
classified information," concluded that, 'The threat to the United 
States posed by these emerging capabilities is broader, more ma- 
ture, and evolving more rapidly than has been reported and that 
several countries, including Iraq, will be able to inflict major dam- 
age on the United States within about 5 years," and that was writ- 
ten in 1998, that is, they started counting in 1998. 

The Cox Commission describes the shocking success of China in 
buying and stealing the most advanced U.S. thermonuclear missile 
and space technology, which was quickly made available to other 
governments, enabling China to "pose a direct threat to the United 
States, our friends and allies, or our forces." 

We know from the work of the Rumsfeld and the Cox Commis- 
sions that at least two countries which already have nuclear weap- 
ons, North Korea and China, have recently engaged in intensive 
successful efforts to upgrade the weapons and the missiles which 
carry them. 

It is disturbing to me, Mr. Chairman, that President Clinton has 
not been mobilized to make the defense of the American people 
against these proliferating threats a top priority. Instead, con- 
fronted with these dangers. President Clinton and his administra- 
tion have placed one obstacle after another in the path of the devel- 
opment of an effective missile defense. They have imposed dis- 
abling requirements and unnecessary delays on the development 
and deployment of effective national and theater missile defenses. 

The President has urged that we give priority to preserving an 
extended, outmoded ABM Treaty interpreted to be maximally con- 
straining on us. Now he urges on us the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty, which would commit the U.S. Government to carrying out 
no nuclear tests— ever. 

The United States has already lived through the longest ever 
moratorium on tests. Now, with the CTBT, he proposes to extend 
that moratorium forever. There are several reasons why it would 
be imprudent for the United States to make this commitment never 
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to conduct another explosive nuclear test. I will summarize briefly 
those which seem to me most compelling. 

First is the fact that our Government takes its commitments se- 
riously. If we were to sign this treaty, we would feel bound by its 
terms. We would not feel free to violate it, as many governments 
will. We would not conduct explosive tests if we signedf this treaty. 

Second, as everyone knows, the treaty cannot be verified. The 
CIA has recently publicly acknowledged that it cannot detect low- 
yield tests. It bothers me that we will not know when and if they 
are cheating, and some will surely cheat us. 

Third, I learned from my service on the Blue Ribbon and FARR 
committees, Mr. Chairman, that the safety and reliability of our 
nuclear stockpiles cannot be taken for granted, but must be mon- 
itored. Testing is a vital part of ascertaining and maintaining the 
reliability ancT safety of our nuclear weapons. It is also a necessary 
step in modernizing our nuclear weapons. 

Testing is vital to maintaining the reliability and credibility of 
our nuclear deterrent and our confidence in it. The authors of this 
treaty understand how important testing is to maintaining the via- 
bility of nuclear weapons. The preamble to the treaty, which I 
think everyone should read, states, and I quote, "Recognizing that 
the cessation of all nuclear weapon test explosions and all other 
nuclear explosions by constraining the development and qualitative 
improvement of nuclear weapons and ending the development of 
advanced new types of nuclear weapons constitutes an effective 
measure of nuclear disarmament and nonproliferation in all its as- 
pects." 

That is pretty clear, and a second item in the preamble asserts, 
and I quote, "Further recognizing that an end to all such nuclear 
explosions will thus constitute a meaningful step in the realization 
of a systematic process to achieve nuclear disarmament." That pre- 
amble makes interesting reading, and I recommend to the Senators 
who will vote on this treaty that they should read the treaty and 
they should read the expectations of its authors. 

The fourth reason that I oppose the ratification of the treaty, is 
that our deterrent— that nuclear deterrent which will be so weak- 
ened by the ratification of the CTBT— is more important to the se- 
curity of Americans today, with rogue States developing the capac- 
ity to attack our cities and our populations, than it ever has been, 
because Americans and their allies are more vulnerable today than 
we ever have been. 

Mr. Chairman, the threat to Americans, its cities and popu- 
lations, is here and now. It has expanded dramatically, not only be- 
cause of systematic Chinese theft of America's most important mili- 
tary secrets, and because of the inadequate policies governing the 
safekeeping and transfer of technology of this administration, but 
also because several countries who are signatories to the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty [NPT] have violated their commitments 
under the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. 

They signed the nonproliferation treaty, served in IAEA gov- 
erning boards, and violated their commitments. They made a com- 
mitment in signing the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, and I 
quote now, they have already made a commitment quote, "not to 
transfer or in any way assist, encourage, or induce any nonnuclear 
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weapons State to acquire nuclear weapons," close quote, and also, 
"not to receive the transfer of nuclear weapons or other explosive 
devices, not to manufacture or otherwise acquire, not to receive as- 
sistance in the manufacture of nuclear weapons or other nuclear 
explosive devices." 

The system resembles an honor system at a university. You 
promise neither to cheat nor to assist anyone else in cheating, and 
to report anyone who does that comes to your attention. China is 
not a signatory of the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. Russia is, 
so are Iran, Iraq, and Libya. These are all States that have been 
seeking and alas, acquiring, nuclear capacities. India, North Korea 
and Pakistan are not signatories, but Iran, Iraq, and Libya are. 
China is not, Russia is. All are engaged in proliferation— either by 
offering nuclear technology and weapons, or by seeking it and ac- 
cepting it. 

Obviously, whether or not a government has signed the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty has little impact on their behavior with re- 
gard to proliferation. Some who signed it, violate it. Some who have 
not signed it are also engaged in the same activities. 

That is, I think, the critical point concerning what I think of as 
the arms control approach to national security. You just cannot 
count on it. We cannot rely on this treaty to prevent countries that 
are actually or potentially hostile to us from acquiring and testing 
and sharing nuclear arsenals and ballistic missiles. The evidence is 
clear. I think it is clear, anyway. 

Why, then, does President Clinton, whose decisions have dimin- 
ished, delayed, and denied us development and deployment of effec- 
tive missile defenses, now urge on us a treaty which would endan- 
ger the reliability of the nuclear deterrent, which is our only de- 
fense, against a nuclear attack. 

Mr. Chairman, the President and some of the supporters of the 
treaties argue that the action of the Senate in ratifying or rejecting 
this treaty will determine whether the world ends nuclear tests 
and proliferation forever, and I have heard several Senators say 
that in the last 48 hours, and you probably have, too. But that is 
not true, Mr. Chairman. 

China, North Korea, Iran, Iraq, just to name those countries at 
random almost, do not follow our lead. They are not waiting ur- 
gently to see what we are going to do so that they can do likewise. 

I wish they were. The world would be safer if they did. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the committee's atten- 
tion to the governance of the organization which will administer 
this treaty. This I might say is of particular concern to me. I note 
that all State parties are members, will be members of the organi- 
zation, not simply nuclear powers, but all, basically all those coun- 
tries which sign^ the treaty, which is about 194—1 think that is 
the right figure. That is approximately right— will be members. No 
State party can be excluded— under the organizing rules. 

This organization will operate as the United Nations General As- 
sembly does on the basis of one country, one vote, with an execu- 
tive council which is based on geographical representation. Now, 
think about this. On that executive council, which will be the most 
important central governing body, Africa is allotted 10 seats. I do 
not think there is yet a nuclear power in Africa. I hope there is not. 
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But they are allotted 10 seats, Eastern Europe, where there have 
been two or three nuclear powers, are allotted 7 seats. Latin Amer- 
ica is allotted 9, the Middle East and South Asia, 7 each. Western 
Europe and North America, 10, Asia, 8. 

I would I ike to note that no one is guaranteed a seat on this exec- 
utive council. The United States has the same chance of being cho- 
sen to sit on the executive council as, shall we say, J amaica. 

Not only will this organization make policies for this vitally im- 
portant issue about whose importance we have heard a great deal 
in the last few days, but the countries making policy will not nec- 
essarily be world powers, as powers with nuclear weapons, or with 
any experience with nuclear weapons. They will simply be member 
States who have signed on the CTBT. 

Not only that, there will be a technical support group, but that 
technical support group will be chosen by the same executive coun- 
cil which I have just described, which is chosen by people the over- 
whelming majority of whom do not themselves have any experience 
or competence with nuclear questions, much less nuclear weapons. 

"Each State party shall have the right to participate in the inter- 
national exchange of data, and to have access to all data made 
available to the International Data Center." This is a very inter- 
esting provision, and it parallels a provision in the resolutions es- 
tablishing the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency was itself, conceived 
and founded for the purpose of preventing proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, and it has been, through the years, staffed by a good 
many men of great professional skill and of genuine expertise and 
dedication, but not only has the IAEA not been able to stop pro- 
liferation, it has more than once served itself as a source of pro- 
liferation. This is the irony of the harm that good men do, and the 
harm that good organizations conceived with the best of intentions 
do. 

The IAEA has more than once served as a source of proliferation, 
as member States take from it technical information and reactors 
"for peaceful uses," it is always said. The fact is, we know that sev- 
eral rogue States have managed to take from the IAEA and their 
membership on the IAEA, under the rules of the IAEA, the reac- 
tors and the technology with which they have launched their own 
projects for creating atoms not for peace, but for weapons. 

I believe that the CTBT organization will also serve as a source 
of technical expertise— in much the same way that the IAEA has 
served as a source of technical expertise, and that those who today 
claim the treaty will end nuclear testing once and for all will be 
greatly shocked, but it should not surprise the rest of us. 

I just might remind you, Mr. Chairman, that at the time that 
Iraq was sitting on the governing board of the IAEA— at the very 
same time that it was engaged in massive efforts to build its own 
nuclear capacity and to make war on all of its neighbors. 

Mr. Chairman, President Clinton and his administration are 
once again urging Americans to take what amounts to a long step 
toward unilateral nuclear disarmament at a time of unprecedented 
vulnerability for the United States. I believe it is enormously im- 
portant that the Senate reject this treaty. 

Thank you. 
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[The prepared statement of Ambassador Kirkpatrick follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. J eane K. Kirkpatrick 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me to testify before this distinguished 
Committee on this vitaiiy important subject. 

I accepted your invitation, Mr. Chairman, because I beiieve it is essentiai that 
this nation's defenses be adequate to cope with the growing dangers we face from 
hostiie powers possessing weapons of mass destruction and effective means of deiiv- 
ery. 

Mr. Chairman, I encountered this subject and became concerned about this issue, 
as a consequence of having served on President Reagan's "Biue Ribbon Presidentiai 
Task Force on Nudear Products" in 1985; on the "President's Foreign Inteiiigence 
Advisory Board (PFIAB)" from 1985 to 1990; on the Defense Poiicy Review Board 
from 1985 to 1992. Then, after being appointed by Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney 
in 1991-1992, I chaired the "Faii Safe and Risk Reduction" Committee (generaiiy 
referred to by its acronym as the FARR Committee) charged with reviewing the 
United States Nudear Command and Controi System. 

This experience made a strong impression on me concerning the dangers of pro- 
iiferating nudear and missiie technoiogy. As everyone who is interested in these 
matters now knows, the number of countries capabie of producing and deiivering 
nudear weapons and other weapons of mass destruction, has increased and is in- 
creasing as we speak, and inciudes severai of the worid's most aggressive, repres- 
sive, destructive countries— North Korea, Iran, Iraq— as well as a Russia less stable 
than we would prefer and a China less benign. 

We know, moreover, that other regimes with little regard for the rule of law or 
human rights work to acquire weapons of mass destruction, and that against these 
weapons the United States can rdy only on its nuclear deterrent We have no other 
defense. 

The current dangers have been documented and described in the past year by the 
Rumsfeld and Cox Commissions. The Rumsfeld Commission, which had "unprece- 
dented access to the most sensitive and highly classified information" concluded: 

• That, "the threat to the United States posed by these emerging capabilities is 
broader, more mature, and evolving more rapidly than has been reported." 

• That, "several countries, including Iraq, will be able to inflict major damage on 
the United States within about five years." 

The Cox Commission describes the shocking success of China in buying and steal- 
ing the most advanced U.S. thermonuclear missile and space technolo^ (which they 
quickly made available to other governments) enabling China to: "Pose a direct 
threat to the United States, our friends, and allies or our forces." 

We know from the work of the Rumsfeld Commission and the Cox Commission 
that at least two countries which already have nuclear weapons— North Korea and 
China— have recently been engaged in intensive, successful efforts to upgrade the 
weapons, and the missiles which carry them. 

It is disturbing to me, Mr. Chairman, that President Clinton has not been mobi- 
lized to make the defense of the American people against these proliferating threats 
a top priority. 

Instead, confronted with these dangers. President Clinton and his Administration 
have placed one obstacle after another in the path of development of an effective 
missile defense. They have imposed disabling r^uirements and unnecessary delays 
on the development and deployment of effective national and theater missile de- 
fenses. 

The President has urged that we give priority to preserving an extended, out- 
moded ABM Treaty interpreted to be maximally constraining. Now, he urges on us 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty which would commit the U.S. government to 
carrying out no nuclear tests— ever. 

The United States has already lived through the longest-ever moratorium on nu- 
clear tests. Now with the CTBT he proposes to extend the moratorium forever. 

There are several reasons that it would be imprudent for the United States to 
make this commitment never to conduct another explosive nuclear test. I will sum- 
marize briefly those which seem to me most compelling. 

First is the fact that our government takes its commitments seriously. If we were 
to sign this treaty, we would feel bound by its terms. We would not feel free to vio- 
late it at will as many governments will. We would not conduct explosive tests. 

Second, as everyone knows, this treaty cannot be verified. The CIA has recently 
publicly acknowledged that it cannot detect low-yield tests. It bothers me that we 
will not know when they are cheating and some will cheat. 
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Third, I learned from my service on the Blue Ribbon and FARR Committees that 
the safety and reliability of our nuclear stockpiles cannot be taken for granted, but 
must be monitored. Testing (banned forever by this proposed treaty) is a vital part 
of ascertaining and maintaining the reliability and safety of our nuclear weapons. 
It is also a necessary step in modernizing our nuclear weapons. 

Testing is vital to maintaining the reliability and credibility of our nuclear deter- 
rent. 

The authors of this treaty understand how important testing is to maintaining the 
viability of nuclear weapons. The Preamble to the Treaty states, and I quote: 

Recognizing that the cessation of all nuclear weapon test explosions and 
all other nuclear explosions, by constraining the development and quali- 
tative improvement of nuclear weapons and ending the development of ad- 
vanced new types of nuclear weapons, constitutes an effective measure of 
nuclear disarmament and nonproliferation in all its aspects. 

Further recognizing that an end to all such nuclear explosions will thus 
constitute a meanin^ul step in the realization of a systematic process to 
achieve nuclear disarmament. 

Fourth, that deterrent has never been as important to the security of Americans 
as it is today with rogue states developing the capacity to attack our cities and our 
population. Americans and their allies are more vulnerable than we have ever been. 

Mr. Chairman, the threat to Americans, its cities, and populations, is here and 
now. It has expanded dramatically, not only because of systematic Chinese theft of 
America's most important military secrets and because of the inadequate U.S. poli- 
cies governing the safekeeping and transfer of technology, but also because several 
countries who are signatories of the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty have violated 
their commitments under the Treaty. Specifically, they have violated commitments: 

"not to transfer ... or in any way assist, encourage, or induce any non-nu- 
clear weapon State to acquire nuclear weapons . . ."[Article I] 

"not to receive the transfer ... of nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive 
devices . . ., not to manufacture or otherwise acquire ... not to receive assist- 
ance in the manufacture of nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive devices 
. . ."[Article II] 

China is not a signatory of the NPT. Russia is. So are Iran, Iraq and Libya. North 
Korea, India, and Pakistan are not signatories. Obviously, whether or not a govern- 
ment has signed the NPT has little impact on their behavior with regard to pro- 
liferation. 

That is the critical point concerning the arms control approach to national secu- 
rity. We cannot rely on this treaty to prevent the countries that are actually or po- 
tentially hostile to us from acquiring and testing nuclear arsenals and ballistic mis- 
siles. The evidence is clear. 

Why then does President Clinton, whose decisions have diminished, delayed, and 
denied us development and deployment of effective missile defenses, now urge on 
us a treaty which would endanger the reliability of the nuclear deterrent— which is 
our only "defense" against a nuclear attack? 

Mr. Chairman, the President and some other supporters of the Treaties argue 
that the action of the Senate in ratifying or rejecting the treaty will determine 
whether we end nuclear tests and proliferation forever. But that is not true. China, 
North Korea, Iraq, Iran do not follow our lead. 

Finally, I should like to call the Committee's attention to the governance of the 
organization which will administer it. I note: "All State Parties are members. No 
State Party can be excluded." It will operate on the principle of one state, one vote, 
with an executive council that based on geographical representation, comprising, Af- 
rica is allotted ten seats; Eastern Europe seven, Latin America nine, the Middle 
East and South Asia seven; Western Europe and North America ten; Asia eight. 

"Each State Party shall have the right to participate in the international ex- 
change of data and to have access to all data made available to the Inter- 
national Data Centre." 

Mr. Chairman, the I nternational Atomic Energy Agency, conceived to prevent pro- 
liferation, and staffed with a good many first class professionals has not only been 
unable to stop proliferation, it has more than once served as a source of proliferation 
as member states take from it technical information and reactors— for peaceful uses 
it is always said. 

The CTBT organization will also serve as a source of technical expertise. Those 
who today claim the Treaty will end nuclear testing once and for all will be greatly 
shocked. But it should not be a surprise to the rest of us. 
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Mr. Chairman, President Ciinton and his Administration are once again urging 
Americans to take what amounts to a iong step toward uniiaterai nudear disar- 
mament— at a time of unprecedented vuinerabiiity. It is enormousiy important that 
the Senate reject this Treaty. 

The Chairman. A very fine statement, Ambassador Kirkpatrick. 

I appreciate your coming so much. 

Mr. Secretary Weinberger, we are delighted to have you here this 
morning. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CASPAR W. WEINBERGER, FORMER 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Mr. Weinberger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee. It is always a privilege for me to testify before a com- 
mittee of such distinction. I am honored to be here. I have a very 
short statement, and would be glad to try to take any questions 
after that. 

Mr. Chairman, the essence of this question seems to me to come 
down to, if we need nuclear weapons, we have to know that they 
work. That is the essence of their deterrence. If there is uncer- 
tainty about that, the deterrent capability is weakened. 

The only assurance that you have that they will work is to test 
them, and the only way to test them is the most effective way to 
test them, and all of the discussion in other committees, and a 
great deal of the discussion in the public, has been an attempt to 
show that the stockpile stewardship program will be an effective 
way of testing them all, although everyone agrees that it is not as 
effective as testing them in the way that we have done in the past 
with underground explosions, with all the precautions to prevent 
any of the escape of the material into the atmosphere. 

You will have all kinds of statements made that the stewardship 
stockpile program will be tested by a computer model. We have had 
some less than reassuring statements that the computers that can 
do this best will be available in 2005, or 2008, which is a tacit ad- 
mission that in the meantime the stockpile stewardship program as 
it is presently constituted is not an effective way of testing, and the 
only way to be sure that these weapons will work, and will be able 
to do their unique task, is test them, and test them in the most 
effective way possible. 

The only way to test them is to do it by the means that we have 
used before that we have now eschewed for the time being, so basi- 
cally the question comes down, as Ms. Kirkpatrick said, whether 
we are going to abstain from testing in perpetuity. 

All of this discussion is about lesser means of testing, and it is 
not a question of stopping testing. The treaty does not purport to 
do that, and even when it purports to do that, as Ms. Kirkpatrick 
points out, and I agree fully with her, we are not going to be able 
to rely on many of the rogue countries that will do whatever is nec- 
essary to acquire this capability. 

Nothing will encourage proliferation more than to tell these 
countries that the big stockpiles in the United States have not been 
tested, or that stockpiles of other countries have not been tested ef- 
fectively, and if they think that is the case, they will be encouraged 
to believe that the deterrent is not as effective as it should be, and 
that they will be encouraged to try to acquire the kinds of weapons 
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which, through the testing that they can do, whether they promise 
to or not, wiii make them effective. 

There is an extraordinariiy naive editoriai, which i have to caii 
your attention to, in the New York Times, it says, the treaty's main 
effect wouid be to hait programs in other countries, it adds, that 
since no new nudear weapons can be reiiabiy deveioped without 
testing, ratification of the treaty by enough countries wouid freeze 
the nudear weapons race woridwide. That to my mind is a degree 
of naivete that is extremeiy dangerous and is aiso, incidentaiiy, not 
very true. 

You have countries that have tested. You have two countries in 
the iast year that have tested and demonstrated that they had nu- 
dear capabiiity in india and Pakistan. We have a number of weap- 
ons in our stockpiie that have essentiaiiy been rebuiit, essentiaiiy 
been inspected from time to time, and deterioration has been 
found. 

As is inevitabie, the aging process affects weapons aiso, Mr. 
Chairman, unfortunateiy, and when a new component is put in to 
repiace an oid component, you do not know if it is going to work. 
You do not know if they are going to mesh together. 

There is something— i do not know how many, but dose to, i 
think it is safe to say, thousands of moving parts in these terribie 
weapons, and you have no way of knowing that aii of these things 
are going to mesh by consuiting a computer, particuiariy not if you 
have to wait tiii 2008 to get the kind of computer that wiii be rea- 
sonabiy reiiabie. So the question reaiiy comes down to is the kind 
of testing that is being done. 

Other countries wiii test, other countries may be sure, or they 
may not be sure that theirs wiii work, if they are sure we have not 
received the absoiute assurance that ours wiii work, we wiii not 
have any idea of being abie to stop the proiiferation of those coun- 
tries trying. Any uncertainty about the effectiveness of our deter- 
rent weakens that deterrent. 

The whoie point of a deterrent is the abiiity to be abie to iet hos- 
tiie nations know, and iet the worid know that shouid an attack 
come, we have the capabiiity of responding. Not a pieasant concept, 
not a good idea, but we do not make the worid in which we iive. 
We have to reiy on the kinds of weapons we have to keep the 
peace. 

And so i think the important thing to bear in mind here, Mr. 
Chairman, is reaiiy what the treaty means, and in the essence, the 
treaty means we wouid be committing ourseives in perpetuity, for- 
ever, not to use the most effective means of being abie to assure 
us and the worid that our stockpiie works, and for that reason i 
wouid very much oppose the treaty, and i wouid hope the Senate 
wouid, too. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. Thank you, sir. Mr. Ambassador, we wouid be 
giad to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. STEPHEN J . LEDOGAR, FORMER CHIEF 

NEGOTIATOR OF THE COMPREHENSIVE TEST BAN TREATY 

Ambassador Ledogar. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
the committee. Thank you for this opportunity to speak to you 
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about the Comprehensive Test Ban T reaty which is before the com- 
mittee for consideration. 

First, a few things about my background, which I would mention 
only because I think they are relevant to what I'll say about the 
treaty. After 4 years as an active duty Naval aviator and 5 years 
in private industry as a lawyer, I joined the Foreign Service and 
served for 38 years before retiring 2 years ago. 

Most of my career I worked in political-military affairs and arms 
control, including stints as deputy chief of mission to NATO, press 
spokesman and member of the delegation to the Vietnam Paris 
peace tal ks. 

And I 'd like to point out that I 'm a strong believer in nuclear de- 
terrence and I know how central nuclear deterrence is to NATO. 
During my last 10 years of full time service, I was privileged to be 
an ambassador under Presidents Reagan, Bush and Clinton, serv- 
ing in turn as head of several U.S. delegations in Vienna and Gene- 
va. I was chief U.S. negotiator from start to finish of the CTBT. 
Currently, I'm a part-time consultant to the Department of State 
on national security matters. 

As I understand your invitation, Mr. Chairman, I'm not hereto 
give this committee the authoritative administration pitch on 
CTBT. Secretary Albright and others will do that. Rather, I'm here 
primarily as a resource to help recall and detail key elements of 
the treaty as they were fought out in the negotiating trenches be- 
tween 1993 and signature in September 1996. 

I should say, however, that not surprisingly, I fully support the 
treaty, believing that it is very much in the security interests of the 
United States. It was carefully negotiated by me and my multi- 
agency delegation throughout, always acting on fully cleared front 
channel instructions. And I 'm prepared to try to explain and defend 
all of it's key provisions and, if my memory serves, to try to give 
you any background you might be interested in having. 

In the short time I have in this opening statement. I'll limit my 
discussion to just three issues that I believe are sources of some 
confusion. Over the course of the last few days, I have heard opin- 
ions expressed on the question of the CTBT's scope, it's verification 
provisions, and it's entry into force provisions. Some of the debate 
suggests to me that aspects of the negotiations have not yet been 
fully understood. I hope that I may help to shed some light on 
these issues. Last, I would like to address the likely international 
repercussions should the Senate fail to give its consent to ratifica- 
tion. 

First of all on the scope. Let me address that issue as it develops 
in the negotiation. As the name suggests, the treaty imposes a com- 
prehensive ban on all nuclear explosions, of any size, in any place. 

I have heard some critics of the treaty seek to cast doubt on wheth- 
er Russia, in the negotiating and signing of the treaty, committed 
itself under treaty law to a truly comprehensive prohibition of any 
nuclear explosion, including an explosion or experiment or event of 
even the slightest nuclear yield. In other words, did Russia agree 
that hydronuclear experiments which do produce a nuclear yield, 
although usually very, very slight, would be banned and that hy- 
drodynamic explosions, which have no yield because they do not 
reach criticality, would not be banned. 
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The answer is a categoric "yes." The Russians as well as the rest 
of the P-5 did commit themselves. That answer is substantiated by 
the record of the negotiations at almost any level of technicality 
and national security classification that is desired and permitted. 
More importantly, for the current debate, it is also substantiated 
by the public record of statements by high level Russian officials 
as their position on the question of thresholds evolved and fell into 
line with the consensus that emerged. 

It is important to recall that each of the five nuclear weapons 
states began the CTBT negotiations desirous of a quiet under- 
standing among themselves that some low level of nuclear explo- 
sions or experiments that did produce nuclear yield would be ac- 
c^table, at least among themselves, despite the broad treaty pro- 
hibition of "any nuclear weapon test explosion or any other nuclear 
explosion." Until August 1995, the beginning of the final year of ne- 
gotiations, the U.S. pushed for agreement on a very low threshold 
of nuclear yield. 

Our position was not popular among the P-5. Because of our 
greater test experience and technical capabilities, we could conceiv- 
ably gain useful data from events of almost insignificant yield. The 
other four argued that they needed a higher threshold in order to 
gain any useful data. I n some cases, the thresholds they pushed for 
were politically impossible to square with the notion of a com- 
prehensive test ban. Russia, for example, insisted that if there was 
going to be any threshold among the five, it would have to allow 
for so-called experiments with nuclear yields of up to 10 tons of 
TNT equivalent. 

The dispute among the five threatened to halt the negotiations, 
as it became increasingly known to others that the five were squab- 
bling with each other about how much wiggle room would be left 
to them when they signed onto a text that said simply that nuclear 
explosions would be banned. 

And as the arcane and jargon filled complexities of the nuclear 
testing communities in Novaya Zemyla, Lop Nor, Mururoa and Ne- 
vada became more widely understood, the non-nuclear states and 
broad public opinion increasingly insisted that the five should be 
allowed no tolerance, not even for the smallest possible nuclear 
yields. A ban should be a ban. The answer to this dilemma should 
be no threshold for anybody. In other words, zero should mean 
zero. 

On August 11, 1995 President Clinton announced that the 
United States was revising its prior position on the threshold ques- 
tion and would henceforth argue to the other four nuclear weapons 
states that no tests that produced a nuclear yield should be allowed 
to anyone under the treaty. The Russians, who were miffed at 
being taken by surprise, climbed down from their original positions 
slowly and painfully. It took until April 1996 before they signed 
onto the sweeping categoric prohibition that is found in the final 
text. They never did like the word "zero" which was bandied about 
in public and actually once used by Boris Yeltsin. 

I nstead, they announced that they embraced a treaty with no 
thresholds whatsoever. In the confidential negotiations among the 
five nuclear weapons states that went on the entire time the broad- 
er CTBT negotiations continued, it was clearly understood that the 
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boundary line, that is, the zero line, between what would be pro- 
hibited to all under the treaty and what would not be prohibited, 
would be precisely defined by the question of nuclear yield or criti- 
cality. If what you did produced any nuclear yield whatsoever, it 
would not be allowed. If it didn't, it was allowed. 

Another issue I would like to address is how the treaty's 
verification regime developed and how it benefits the United 
States. I will leave it to others more expert than I to provide more 
precise assessments of U.S. monitoring capabilities. The point I 
would like to stress here is that the U.S. succeeded in the negotia- 
tions in getting virtually every thing the intelligence community 
and other parts of the government wanted from the treaty, wanted 
and were prepared to pay for, to strengthen our ability to detect 
and deter cheating and to seek appropriate redress if cheating did 
occur. 

At the same time, we succeeded in getting virtually everything 
the Defense Department and others wanted to insure the protec- 
tion of sensitive national security information. Let me give you sev- 
eral examples. 

Concerning the use of national technical means, the United 
States fought like mad to win acceptance of a state's rights to use 
evidence acquired through national technical means as it saw fit 
when requesting an onsite inspection. But we did not want to be 
forced to reveal any information we believed would be better kept 
private. Now, this was a "red line" issue for the United States. 
Many of our negotiating partners were adamantly opposed to giv- 
ing the U.S. what they considered was a clear advantage and a li- 
cense to spy. 

Yes, it is true that the U.S. has satellite surveillance and inter- 
cept capabilities that surpass anything others have, but is it logical 
to penalize and ignore the evidence of the tall person with good 
eyesight who can see the crime committed across the room? Even- 
tually the U.S. position prevailed and is incorporated in the treaty. 

This treaty provides for onsite inspections on request by any 
treaty party with the approval of the executive council. No state 
can refuse an inspection. The U.S. position from the start was that 
onsite inspections were critical to provide us with added confidence 
that we could detect violations. And, if inspections were to be effec- 
tive, they had to be conducted absolutely as quickly as possible 
after a suspicion arose, using a range of techniques with as few re- 
strictions as possible. 

However, the U.S. also had to be concerned with its defensive 
posture as well as an offensive one. It was necessary to insure that 
sensitive national security information would be protected in the 
event of an inspection on U.S. territory. The U.S. crafted a com- 
plicated, highly detailed proposal that balanced our offensive and 
defensive needs. There was resistance from some of our negotiating 
partners. However, by the time we were through, the treaty read 
pretty much like the original U.S. position paper that had been put 
together jointly by the Departments of Defense, Energy and State, 
the intelligence community and the then existing Arms Control 
Agency. 

I would like to touch on the composition of the International 
Monitoring System, four networks of different types of remote sen- 
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sons encompassing 321 stations. I believe I have heard questions 
about its value added. The intelligence community, working 
through the larger interagency community, had a list of require- 
ments. They wanted certain technologies and they wanted certain 
stations that would fill gaps and complement existing national 
monitoring capabilities. 

The U.S. delegation delivered nearly everything requested. You 
have only to look at the coverage that would be established if the 
treaty enters into force, the coverage in Russia, China and the Mid- 
dle East, to see the augmentation of U.S. capabilities and the range 
of technologies to appreciate the potential value added of an I nter- 
national Monitoring System. 

Some people have criticized the treaty because it does not pro- 
vide for sanctions against the state, it has violated it. This criticism 
strikes me as ill-informed. Consistent with traditional U.S. policy, 

I was under strict instructions to object to the inclusion of sanc- 
tions. The U.S. view, which I believe this committee strongly en- 
dorses, is that we will not agree to appoint an international organi- 
zation to be not just the investigator and special prosecutor, but 
also the judge, jury and jailer. The U.S. reserves for itself the au- 
thority to make judgments about compliance. And, we reserve for 
a body higher than the one established by this treaty, namely, the 
United Nations Security Council, in which we have a veto, the au- 
thority to levy sanctions or other measures. This is U.S. policy and 
this policy is reflected in the treaty. 

Now a word on the treaty's entry into force requirements. These 
have been the topic of much discussion and have even been offered 
as a reason for why the U.S. should postpone its ratification. As 
you know, the treaty does not enter into force until 44 named 
states have deposited their instruments of ratification. The named 
states are those that have nuclear research or power reactors and 
were at the same time members of the Conference on Disar- 
mament. 

It is true that this requirement erects a high barrier. It also, in 
my opinion, reflects a core reality from which there is no escape. 
The treaty would not work without the participation of all five nu- 
clear weapons states and the three so-call^ threshold states, 
India, Pakistan and Israel, who are not yet bound by the non- 
proliferation treaty. 

The U.S. would not foreswear all future testing if China and 
Russia were not similarly bound, and vice versa. China ties its ad- 
herence to India, India to Pakistan, and so forth. It's an inter- 
locking reality— a political reality among the eight. Israeli adher- 
ence is demanded by all. In my opinion, it did not much matter 
what exact formulation was used. The reality was that all eight 
were required. 

It does not follow that the U.S. can afford to wait until the other 
43 have ratified the treaty. I have always believed that if you want 
something, you must get out in front. That is the American way. 
We must lead, not follow meekly behind. It is our burden and our 
advantage that other states will follow our lead. The day the 
United States submitted its ratification of the Chemical Weapons 
Convention, China and four other countries followed, the same day. 
Cuba, Iran, Pakistan and Russia followed shortly thereafter. 
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What if the U.S. ch<x)ses not to ratify this treaty? I believe my 
experience in the CTBT negotiations and many years of rep- 
resenting the United States in multilateral diplomacy render me 
competent to speculate on the international reaction to such a pos- 
sibility. I am not given to hyperbole, but I believe it is not an exag- 
geration to say that there will be jubilation among our foes and de- 
spair among our allies and friends. 

Iran, Iraq, North Korea and other states that harbor nuclear as- 
pirations surely will feel the constraints loosening. Our allies and 
other friends will feel deserted and betrayed. The global nuclear 
nonproliferation regime will be endangered. Some isolationists may 
not believe this regime is worth protecting and that the U.S. can 
take care of the problem itself. But we need cooperation in my 
judgment from states like Russia and our European allies, if only 
to help control exports if we are to prevent states from acquiring 
nuclear weapons. France, for example, which has already ratified 
the CTBT, will be even less responsive to U.S. pleas to contain I raq 
and I ran if the U.S. walks away from this treaty, whose successful 
negotiation the United States Iot. 

I am not an expert on South Asian policy, but I believe that if 
the U.S. fails to ratify the CTBT, we should brace ourselves for 
more Indian tests. Paxistan, of course, would match India test for 
test. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ambassador, would you forgive me please? 
We have a vote on and I suggest that Senators go cast their votes 
and I will stay here, then it may save time. 

Senator Boxer. Mr. Chairman, I just wondered, when we come 
back, we will have an opportunity to question, is that correct? 

The Chairman. Sure. 

Ambassador Ledogar. I only have about two more sentences. 

China will not ratify the test ban if the U.S. does not. We can 
expect China to put itself in a position to resume testing, especially 
if India tests, and the chain reaction may not end there, j apan 
could face pressure to reconsider its nuclear abstinence if China 
and India buildup their nuclear forces. And Russia, of course, re- 
mains a wild card. 

I trust you will have questions and I am prepared to respond. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Leoogar follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Stephen J . Ledogar 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the committee, thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to speak to you about the Comprehensive Nudear Test Ban Treaty, which 
is before your committee for consideration. 

First, a few things about my background which I mention oniy because I think 
they are relevant to what I will say about the Treaty. After four years of active duty 
as a Naval Aviator and five years in Private Industry as a lawyer, I joined the For- 
eign Service and served for 38 years before retiring two years ago. Most of my ca- 
reer, I worked in Political-Military Affairs and Arms Control including stints as 
Deputy Chief of Mission to NATO, and press spokesman and member of the delega- 
tion to the Vietnam Peace Talks in Paris. I am a strong believer in nuclear deter- 
rence and I know how central it is to NATO. During my last ten years of full time 
service, I was privileged to be an Ambassador under Presidents Reagan, Bush and 
Clinton, serving in turn as head of several U.S. delegations in Vienna and Geneva. 

I was chief U.S. negotiator from start to finish of the CTBT. Currently, I'm a part- 
time consultant to the Department of State on national security matters. 

As I understand your invitation, Mr. Chairman, I'm not here to give this com- 
mittee the authoritative administration pitch on the CTBT. Secretary Albright and 
others will do that. Rather, I'm here primarily as a resource to help recall and detail 
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key elements of the Treaty as they were fought out in the negotiating trenches be- 
tween 1993 and signature in September 1996. I should say, however, that, not sur- 
prisingly, I fully support the Treaty believing that it is very much in the security 
interests of the United States. It was carefully negotiated by me and my multi- 
agency delegation throughout, always acting on fully cleared front channel instruc- 
tions. I 'm prepared to try to explain and defend all its key provisions, and if memory 
serves to try to give you any background you might be interested in having. 

In the short time I have in this opening statement, I will limit my discussion to 
just three issues that I believe are sources of some confusion. Over the course of 
the last few days, I have heard opinions expressed on the question of the CTBT’s 
scope, its verification provisions, and its entry into force provisions. Some of the de- 
bate suggests to me that aspects of the negotiations have not yet been fully under- 
stood. I hope that I may help to shed some light on these issues. Lastly, I would 
like to address the likely international repercussions should the Senate fail to give 
its consent to ratification. 


SCOPE OF THE CTBT 

First, let me address the scope of the CTBT. As the name suggests, the Treaty 
imposes a comprehensive ban on all nuclear explosions, of any size, in any place. 

I have heard some critics of the Treaty seek to cast doubt on whether Russia, in 
the negotiation and signing of the Treaty, committed itself under treaty law to a 
truly comprehensive prohibition of any nuclear explosion, including an explosion/ex- 
periment/event of even the slightest nuclear yield. In other words, did Russia agree 
that hydronuclear experiments (which do produce a nuclear yield, although very, 
very slight) would be banned, and that hydrodynamic explosions (which have no 
yield because they do not reach criticality) would not be banned? 

The answer is a categoric "yes." The Russians, as well as the other weapon states, 
did commit themselves. That answer is substantiated by the record of the negotia- 
tions at almost any level of technicality (and national security classification) that 
is desired and permitted. More importantly for the current debate, it is also sub- 
stantiated by the public record of statements by high level Russian officials as their 
position on the question of thresholds evolved and fell into line with the consensus 
that emerged. 

It is important to recall that each of the five nuclear weapon states began the 
CTBT negotiations desirous of a quiet understanding among themselves that some 
low level nuclear explosions/experiments that did produce nuclear yield would be ac- 
ceptable at least among themselves despite the broad treaty prohibition of "any nu- 
clear weapon test explosion or any other nuclear explosion." Until August of 1995, 
the beginning of the final year of negotiations, the U.S. pushed for agreement on 
a very low threshold of nuclear yield. Our position was not popular among the P- 
5. Because of our greater test experience and technical capabilities, we could con- 
ceivably gain useful data from events of almost insignificant yield. The other four 
argued that they needed a higher threshold in order to gain any useful data. In 
some cases the thresholds they pushed for were politically impossible to square with 
the notion of a comprehensive test ban. Russia for example insisted that if there 
was going to be any threshold among the five it would have to allow for so-called 
experiments with nuclear yields of up to ten tons of TNT equivalent. 

The dispute among the five threatened to halt the negotiations as it became in- 
creasingly known to others that the five were squabbling with each other about how 
much wiggle room would be left to them when they signed onto a text that said sim- 
ply that nuclear explosions would be banned. As the arcane and jargon filled com- 
plexities of the nuclear testing communities in Novaya Zemyla, Lop Nor, Mururoa, 
and Nevada became more widely understood, the nonnuclear states and broad pub- 
lic opinion increasingly insisted that the five should be allowed no tolerance— not 
even for the smallest possible nuclear yields. A ban should be a ban. The answer 
to this dilemma should be no threshold for anybody: i.e., zero means zero. 

On August 11, 1995, President Clinton announced that the United States was re- 
vising its prior position on the threshold question and would henceforth argue to 
the other four nuclear weapon states that no tests that produced a nuclear yield 
should be allowed to anyone under the treaty. The Russians, who were miffed at 
being taken by surprise, climbed down from their original position slowly and pain- 
fully. It took until April of 1996 before they signed onto the sweeping, categoric pro- 
hibition that is found in the final text. They never did like the "zero" word which 
was bandied around in public (and actually used once by Boris Yeltsin). Instead, 
they announced that they embraced a treaty with no threshold whatsoever. In the 
confidential negotiations among the five nuclear weapon states that went on the en- 
tire time the broader CTBT negotiations continued, it was clearly understood and 
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that the boundary line— the "zero line" between what would be prohibited to all 
under the treaty and what would not be prohibited— was precisely defined by the 
question of nuclear yield or criticality. If what you did produced any yield whatso- 
ever, it was not allowed. If it didn't, it was allowed. 

CTBT VERIFICATION REGIME 

Another issue I would like to address is how the Treaty's verification regime de- 
veloped and how it benefits the U.S. I will leave it to others more expert than I 
to provide precise assessments of U.S. monitoring capabilities. The point I would 
like to stress here is that the U .S. succeeded in the negotiations in getting virtually 
everything the intelligence community and other parts of the government wanted 
from the Treaty to strengthen our ability to detect and deter cheating and to seek 
appropriate redress if cheating did occur. At the same time, we succeeded in getting 
virtually everything the Defense Department and others wanted to ensure the pro- 
tection of sensitive national security information. Let me give you several examples. 

Concerning the use of National Technical Means, the U.S. fought like mad to win 
acceptance of a state's right to use evidence acquired through NTM, as it saw fit, 
when requesting an on-site inspection. But we did not want to be forced to reveal 
any information we believed would be better kept private. This was a "red line" po- 
sition for the U.S. Many of our negotiating partners were adamantly opposed to giv- 
ing the U.S. what they considered was a clear advantage and a license to spy. Yes, 
it is true that the U.S. has satellite surveillance and intercept capabilities that sur- 
pass others', but is it logical to penalize and ignore the evidence of the tall person 
with good eyesight who can see the crime committed across the room?TheU.S. posi- 
tion prevailed. 

This Treaty provides for on-site inspections on request by any Treaty party and 
with the approval of the Executive Council. No state can refuse an inspection. The 
U.S. position from the start was that on-site inspections were critical to provide us 
with added confidence that we could detect violations. And, if inspections were to 
be effective, they had to be conducted absolutely as quickly as possible after a sus- 
picion arose, using a range of techniques with as few restrictions as possible. How- 
ever, the U.S. also had to be concerned with its defensive posture, as well as an 
offensive one. It was necessary to ensure that sensitive national security informa- 
tion would be protected in the event of an inspection on U.S. territory. The U.S. 
crafted a complicated, highly detailed, proposal that balanced our offensive and de- 
fensive needs. There was resistance from some of our negotiating partners. How- 
ever, by the time we were through, the Treaty read pretty much like the original 
U.S. paper put together jointly by the Departments of Defense, Energy and State, 
the I ntelligence Community, and the then-existing Arms Control Agency. 

I would like to touch on the composition of the International Monitoring System- 
four networks of different types of remote sensors encompassing 321 stations— be- 
cause I have heard questions about its value added. The intelligence community, 
working through the larger interagency community, had a list of requirements. They 
wanted certain technologies and they wanted certain stations that would fill gaps 
and complement existing national monitoring capabilities. The U.S. delegation deliv- 
ered nearly everything requested. You have only to look at the coverage in Russia, 
China and the Middle East, and the range of technologies, to appreciate the poten- 
tial value added of the IMS. 

Some people have criticized the Treaty because it does not provide for sanctions 
against a state that has violated it. This criticism strikes me as ill informed. Con- 
sistent with traditional U.S. policy, I was under strict instructions to object to the 
inclusion of sanctions. The U.S. view, which I believe this Committee strongly en- 
dorses, is that we will not agree to appoint an international organization to be not 
just the investigator and special prosecutor, but also the judge, jury, and jailer. The 
U.S. reserves for itself the authority to make judgements about compliance. And we 
reserve for a higher body, the United Nations Security Council in which we have 
a veto, the authority to levy sanctions or other measures. This is U.S. policy. This 
is the Treaty's policy. 


ENTRY INTO FORCE REQUIREMENTS 

TheTreaty's entry into force requirements have been the topic of much discussion 
and even offered as a reason for why the U.S. should postpone its ratification. As 
you know, the Treaty does not enter into force until 44 named states have deposited 
their instruments of ratification. The named states are those that have nuclear re- 
search or reactor reactors and were members of the Conference on Disarmament. 

It is true that this requirement erects a high barrier. It also, in my opinion, re- 
flects a core reality from which there was no escape. The Treaty would not work 
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without the participation of the five nudear weapon states and the three so-caiied 
threshold states, India, Pakistan and Israel, who are not yet bound by the NPT. The 
U.S. would not foreswear all future testing if China and Russia were not similarly 
bound. China ties its adherence to India. India to Pakistan. And Israeli adherence 
was demanded by all. In my opinion, it did not much matter what the exact formu- 
lation was. The reality stood that all eight were required. 

It does not follow that the U.S. can afford to wait until the other 43 have ratified 
the Treaty. I have always believed that if you want something, you must get out 
in front. This is the American way. We must lead, not follow meekly behind. It is 
our burden and our advantage that other states will follow our lead. The day the 
United States submitted its ratification to the Chemical Weapons Convention, 
China and four other countries followed. Cuba, Iran, Pakistan, and Russia followed 
shortly thereafter. 

What if the United States chooses not to ratify this treaty? I believe that my expe- 
rience in the CTBT negotiations and many years of representing the U.S. in multi- 
lateral diplomacy, render me competent to speculate on the international reaction 
to such a possibility. 

I am not given to hyperbole, but I believe it is not an exaggeration to say that 
there will be jubilation among our foes and despair among our friends. Iran, Iraq, 
North Korea and other states that harbor nuclear aspirations surely will feel the 
constraints loosening. Our allies and friends will feel deserted and betrayed. The 
global nuclear nonproliferation regime will be endangered. Some isolationists may 
not believe this regime is worth protecting: that the U.S. can take care of the prob- 
lem itself. But we need cooperation from states like Russia and our European allies 
in controlling exports if we are to prevent states from acquiring nuclear weapons. 
France, for example, which has already ratified the CTBT, will be even less inclined 
to heed U.S. pleas to contain Iraq and Iran if the U.S. walks away from theTreaty, 
whose successful negotiations the U.S. led. 

I am not an expert in South Asia policy, but I believe that if the U.S. fails to rat- 
ify the CTBT we should brace ourselves for more Indian tests. Pakistan, of course, 
would match India test for test. China will not ratify the test ban if the U.S. does 
not. We can expect China to ready itself to resume testing, especially if India tests. 
And the chain reaction may not end there. J apan will face pressure to reconsider 
its nuclear abstinence if China and India are developing nuclear forces. And Russia, 
of course, remains a wild card. 

I trust you have questions about the negotiating history or certain Treaty ele- 
ments. I would be pleased to provide whatever information I can. 

The Chairman. All right. We are going to hopscotch on this. The 
Senator from Minnesota will take his 5 minutes and then I will go 
and Chuck Hagel has already gone and will come back. We have 
to play a tag game here. 

Senator Grams. Thank you very much. I will not be able to come 
back, so I am going to stay and keep the hearing going until some 
of the others come back so I have the opportunity to ask some 
questions and again, I appreciate your being here and your testi- 
mony. 

You know the original official negotiating position of the Clinton 
administration in Geneva was to have a treaty which, one, had a 
definite duration, 10 years; two, permitted low yield tests, 4 
pounds, and was also verifiable. Those were some of the conditions 
they set out with. 

If the administration had negotiated a treaty along those lines, 

I think it would have had a better chance of being ratified today. 

I nstead, I think we have ended up with a treaty of unlimited dura- 
tion, zero yield, which is clearly unverifiable. So my question is, 
and I 'll start with Ms. Kirkpatrick, do you think it was wise for the 
Clinton administration to move so far from what was our original 
position? 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. No, Senator Grams, I do not. I think 
the original position was a reasonable one, which provided— first of 
all, it provided for verification and verifiability, but it also provided 
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for entering the treaty regime with the provision that it would not 
last forever. We could see how it worked. We could see how other 
nations behaved in that regime and if it didn't work in 10 years, 
it would self-destruct. 

I think that was reasonable and workable, and I think this one 
is not. It is too sweeping, it is too universal, it is binding for too 
long, and it is unverifiable, as I said in my testimony. 

Senator Grams. Mr. Ledogar, maybe I would ask you to answer 
the same question. Where the administration began with and 
where we ended up with seems like a huge shift, and I know you 
were a part of the negotiating. Maybe you could answer that ques- 
tion as well. 

Ambassador Ledogar. Yes, I would be glad to. I agree with Am- 
bassador Kirkpatrick that it was a reasonable position. One prob- 
lem was that it was totally non-negotiable. We had no support, not 
a single country, not our best friends would support the so-called 
"10 year easy-out" proposal which was originally put on the table 
by us. And that attitude sprang from a number of events, but I 
would say that the then ongoing Nonproliferation Review and Ex- 
tension Conference was very important in setting up a contrast 
that was thrown back at the United States delegation. Critics said 
that you are asking for the unlimited extension of the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty and yet you will commit yourself only to 10 years' dura- 
tion of the test ban. And having charged up that hill many times 
and taken quite a few hits, I was among those that asked Wash- 
ington to reconsider. It was a tough decision but the interagency 
finally decided that they could reconsider, with a set of safeguards, 
and resort to the supreme national interest clause, which is very 
important to the presentation, including to this committee, of the 
whole package before it. 

Mr. Weinberger. I think it was a very unwise thing. It is a part 
of the whole process that an agreement is far more important than 
the content, that all you want is the agreement, and you'll do any- 
thing to get the agreement, and this means that you have to 
change a well-considered position because somebody else won't 
agree to it. 

If we had adopted that philosophy and that practice during 
President Reagan's term, we would not have a treaty that bans all 
intermediate range nuclear arms today, and longer range weapons, 
the intermediate range. That was the— when we went in with the 
zero option originally in October, I think it was, of 1981, we were 
pretty well laughed off the international stage because we were 
proposing something that everybody knew the Soviets would never 
agree to, so it was clearly just a ploy by Mr. Reagan and on and 
on and on and all the editorials poured out about what a terrible 
thing it was to do. Seven years later, they agreed to it, word for 
word, practically speaking. We held firm. We felt the content was 
far more important than getting an agreement. 

And here is exactly the opposite philosophy prevails. If you want 
an agreement, you have to do what everybody else wants, regard- 
less of how the content affects the Unit^ States or doesn't affect 
the United States. So I think it was a very unwise thing to do and 
I think the results are before us. 
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Senator Grams. It seems I hear the same about the Kyoto treaty. 
The agreement was worth more than the contents. Let me quote 
what John Holliman— I think you know John Holliman, senior 
Clinton arms controller, who criticized this. And some of the things 
he had to say, and I quote, "the United States views on verification 
are well known. We would have preferred stronger measures, espe- 
cially in the decisionmaking process, for onsite inspections and in 
numerous specific provisions affecting the practical implementation 
of the inspection r^ime. 

"I feel no need to defend this view. The mission of the Conference 
on Disarmament is not to erect political symbols, but to negotiate 
enforceable agreements. That requires effective verification, not as 
the preference of any party, but as the sine qua non of this body's 
work. 

"On verification overall, the treaty tilts toward the defense in a 
way that has forced the United States to conclude reluctantly that 
it can accept barely the balance that Ambassador Romaker has 
crafted." And I apologize, I don't have my glasses on so it is hard 
for me to see all this. 

So there are some concerns there. Also, we have been discovering 
defects within our own stockpiles right up until 1992 and I think, 
Ms. Kirkpatrick, you have mention^ that we have been under a 
ban for testing for many, many years now, so we are already far 
behind in some of these areas. But finding defects up until 1992 
in the test ban. 

So one might wonder why since 1992 not a single warhead has 
been relined, in other words, removed from the inventory because 
of concerns over performance and safety. Is it because somehow by 
magic our stockpile self- perfected in 1992, or is it that we cannot 
discover defects without nuclear testing itself. Ms. Kirkpatrick? 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. Senator Grams, I think it is uncer- 
tain, at best, how effective the various kinds of simulations are or 
will be. The efforts that we make without testing, without explosive 
testing, to verify the reliability and condition of our stockpiles yield 
uncertain results and I think we cannot have confidence in them 
at the level that we could previously have confidence. 

Senator Grams. Again, without being able to verify all the test- 
ing, Mr. Weinberger, can we count on having a reliable stockpile 
without testing? 

Mr. Weinberger. No, we cannot, and even if we wait until 2007 
or 2008 when these new computers come online, as the Secretary 
of Defense testified yesterday and today, you will still not have the 
kind of reliability that you get from explosive testing. It is a sub- 
stitute for it. It is something less good. And that is what the treaty 
does, it forces everybody to use, if they all complied with it, to use 
something that is less effective than the most effective method of 
testing for reliability so it doesn't ban testing, it doesn't ban pro- 
liferation, it doesn't ban anything except the most effective means 
of testing. 

Senator Grams. But that is only for some of the most sophisti- 
cated. When you have some less sophisticated nuclear weapons you 
wouldn't need this type of testing, would you, so it still puts us at 
a disadvantage. 
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Mr. Weinberger. Well, yes, and it is the old story about an inac- 
curate nuclear weapon can still do an enormous amount of damage 
and that is why you want to have them tested, to make sure that 
they will do the job for which they are intended. It is a horrible 
job, but our deterrence, our safety depends on it. 

Senator Grams. Mr. Ledogar, I read an article earlier this week 
that Mr. Adamov, who heads up the nuclear programs in Russia, 
and when Mr. Weinberger mentioned about the new computers 
coming online, the most sophisticated computers, the report basi- 
cally stated that somehow the administration had given him the 
impression that the United States, if they would sign this treaty, 
would provide them with these type of computers in order for them 
to do similar type of tests on computers. Now, these are things, 
computers we do not want to sell. 

We have had many arguments on the floor of the Senate about, 
worried about having this kind of technology stolen from us at the 
labs, but yet are we willing to give this information to the Russians 
in order for them to do computerized testing without doing actual 
testing? Was that part of the plan at all, or is this report in error? 

Ambassador Ledogar. The report is not in error insofar as it re- 
flects what the Russian general said. It is in error insofar as it sug- 
gests that the United States would even consider giving those so- 
phisticated computers to the Russians. Now, I have had that on the 
authority of very senior officials at the Department of Energy. I 
was not on the trip, and I only have personal knowledge of the 
news stories. 

Senator Grams. So you are saying this administration would not 
commit and has not, behind closed doors, indicated to the Russians 
that we would share this type of computer information with them. 
We have not done that. 

Ambassador Ledogar. That is correct. However, Senator, I must 
say that I am not technically an administration spokesman. I am 
a contractor now. 

Senator Grams. Maybe we can ask Madeleine Albright this after- 
noon. 

Ambassador Ledogar. This afternoon you have the opportunity. 
If I may say so, with all due respect, if I believed, as Secretary 
Weinberger does, that the stockpile is already or will quickly in the 
future become unreliable, I certainly would not support the treaty, 
but I believe the opposite, and I think that the bulk of the evi- 
dence-provided that the science-based stockpile stewardship pro- 
gram continues to be funded, and that the annual certifications 
with the cooperation of the Congress continue to take place— gives 
the assurance that, should there be any problem in the future, it 
will be discovered, and that if it is discovered, the appropriate steps 
will be taken, and it is on that basis that this administration and 
the bulk of supporters of ratification believe that it is safe for us 
to go forward without explosive testing. 

The amount of other testing that goes on is stupendous, and very 
expensive. This afternoon you will have Dr. Garwin, and I would 
hope that you could put to a highly qualified nuclear physicist like 
him the questions and get the assurances that are the basis for my 
beliefs. 
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Senator Grams. Thank you. We have many experts on both 
sides. That is what makes this debate so much harder to under- 
stand. I have to turn the gavel over to Senator Hagel, and also I 
would like to ask to place statements by the current laboratory di- 
rectors in support of testing into the record, if I could, at the same 
time. 

[The statements referred to follow:] 

Former Laboratory Directors Oppose the CTBT 

"I urge you to oppose the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT). No previous 
Administration, either Democrat or Repubiican, ever supported the unverifiabie, 
zero yieid, indefinite duration CTBT now before the Senate. The reason for this is 
simpie. Under a iong-duration test ban, confidence in the nudear stockpiie wiii 
erode for a variety of reasons." 

Roger Batzel, Director Emeritus, response to a request for views by 
Chairman Helms, October 5, 1999. 

"Without nuclear testing, confidence in the stockpile will decline. The U.S. capa- 
bility to develop weapons will be degraded by the eventual loss of all nuclear test 
experienced weapons experts who developed the stockpile." 

". . . For the U.S., the CTBT would be a 'catch-22': without nuclear testing, there 
is a growing uncertainty in our estimates of stockpile reliability: without nuclear 
testing, experts cannot quantify this uncertainty." 

J OHN Nuckolls, Director Emeritus, response to a request for views 
from Chairman Helms, September 29, 1999. 

"I have seen and studied a copy of your letter you wrote to President Clinton on 
J anuary 21. I was impressed by your statements, and I am happy you made them." 

". . . The point I must make is that, in the long run, knowledge and ability to 
produce nuclear weapons will be widely available. To believe that, in the long run, 
proliferation of nuclear weapons is avoidable is wishful thinking and dangerous. It 
is the more dangerous because it is a point of view that the public is eager to accept. 
Thus politicians are tempted to gain popularity by supporting false hopes." 

Edward Teller, Director Emeritus, letter to Chairman Helms, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1998. 

"Of course, if nuclear testing were allowed, we would gain greater confidence in 
the new tools. We could validate these tools more readily, as well as validate some 
of the new remanufacturing techniques. One to two tests per year would serve such 
a function quite well. Yields of 10 kt would be sufficient in most cases. Yields of 
1 kt would be of substantial help." 

S.S. Hecker, Director of Los Aiamos Nationai Laboratory, response 
to Senator Kyi, September 24, 1997. 

"From a purely technical standpoint, some level of nuclear testing would be a use- 
ful addition to the SSMP to address the effects of aging-related changes on weapon 
safety and reliability, and to validate the capabilities of the next generation of weap- 
on scientists and their experimental and computational facilities, particularly in ad- 
dressing hydrodynamic phenomena related to boosted primaries." 

C. Bruce Tarter, Director of Lawrence Livermore Nationai Labora- 
tory, response to Senator Kyi, September 29, 1997. 

"A strong Stockpile Stewardship and Maintenance Program is necessary to under- 
write confidence. A program of 500-ton experiments would significantly reduce the 
technical risks." 

J oint statement by Laboratory Directors, 1995. 

Senator Hagel. Senator, thank you. Let me add my welcome to 
our three highly admired and distinguished witnesses. I would like 
to ask each of you a question. Ambassador Kirkpatrick and Sec- 
retary Weinberger, you obviously have laid out a rather compelling 
sense of why this treaty should be defeated, and with that compel- 
ling testimony I would ask each of you what, then, should we do? 
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What is the answer? Rewrite a treaty, start anew, do not pay at- 
tention to it? 

You lay out the threats of this new borderless world we live in 
rather directly, and in a compelling way. I think what we need to 
do now is, as we deal with the immediacy of this issue, move for- 
ward. We must take this out of the political swamp that it has 
found itself in and deal with the relevant issues, and that is, how 
do we build a better world a safer world for mankind? I would be 
most interested in your thoughts. Madam Ambassador. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. Senator Hagel, thank you very much. 
Do you mean not simply with regard to nuclear weapons, but a bet- 
ter world, period? 

Senator Hagel. Well, any advice you can proffer, but I would 
like you to stay focused on this, because we hear great debate 
about how this is a bad treaty and we should defeat it and drive 
a stake through its heart, but what, then, should we do? 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. I think there is a kind of dynamic 
that takes over in n^otiations when they are underway, but 
whether that dynamic is more helpful or more hurtful varies in dif- 
ferent circumstances. I think that it would be useful, frankly, to go 
back to the beginning. I think the negotiating positions which have 
been described, the original positions of this administration, were 
sound negotiating principles. They were sounder. 

I have spent a good deal of time negotiating in the U.N. context, 
in situations where you are seeking agreement of 185 countries, or 
195 countries. What happens is that one gives more and more— if 
one is not very alert, very determined, and frankly, ready to end 
without an agreement. It is absolutely essential to be aware of this 
in negotiations on a subject as important as this. 

I think one must be prepared to end such a negotiation with no 
agreement— on the CTBT, for example, and I think had the admin- 
istration done that, had they enter^ the negotiation with that de- 
termination, and clarity about their bottom-line principles— the 
three principles we heard described, we might not have gotten the 
treaty, or we might have gotten a better one. I do not think it mat- 
ters much whether there is a CTBT in which 190 countries have 
signed on, because most of those countries are not ever going to be 
players in the world of nuclear weapons and nuclear war. Most of 
those countries really have no stake in the subject, except the stake 
of fallout and the pollution of the globe, that everyone has. 

But they constitute a major influence in the negotiations them- 
selves because all of the countries, or virtually all of the countries 
who are member States of the U.N. are also state partners in the 
treaty. The structure of the U.N. becomes important too, and so do 
the various blocs, the nonaligned bloc, for example, the G-77 take 
bloc positions, even though most of their members have no direct 
involvement in these issues of these questions, but they exercise 
significant influence in the negotiating process. 

Senator Hagel. Are you saying we should go back and renego- 
tiate? 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. I would go back and renegotiate. I 
would go back and renegotiate on the basis of some different prin- 
ciples, and one of those principles would be an understanding with 
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both parties that any treaty which we brought from the negotiation 
might not have all the members as signatories. 

What would be essential would be that the nuclear powers be 
signatories, and maybe a few others. I am not saying only nuclear 
powers should be able to participate, but they should be the prin- 
cipal participants in any negotiation. All the countries in the U.N. 
really do not need to participate in such negotiations, I think you 
have a better chance of getting a better product if you undertake 
the negotiations on that basis, and in that spirit. 

Senator Hagel. Thank you. Secretary Weinberger. 

Mr. Weinberger. Well, sir, if your goal is simply to get an agree- 
ment, then probably you would have to do what we did here, which 
was to give up a soundly considered, carefully crafted position, give 
it up easily, give every essential element of it, just so we can get 
an agreement. This is the syndrome that bothers me, because the 
agreement then becomes far more important than the context, and 
I think that we did have a well-considered position we went in 
with. If we could not get anybody to agree with it, well then, so 
be it, we would not get an agreement, but you would have a lot bet- 
ter than a bad agreement which prevents us from doing the nec- 
essary things we nave to do to give the greatest assurance we pos- 
sibly can that this nuclear deterrent works. Your margin for error 
here, Mr. Chairman, is extraordinarily small. You are not allowed 
to be very wrong about a guess as to whether this works or not, 
and that would lead me to conclude that we should have the most 
effective means of testing available to us. 

We are not preventing other countries from testing. We are sim- 
ply preventing ourselves, and if they comply themselves with hav- 
ing a less effective method of testing, if you really want to see, I 
think the most fundamental way to deal with this problem, then 
I think what we should do is what we should have done and what 
we started to do in 1983, and that is to develop an effective defense 
against these weapons. The knowledge that there is absolutely no 
defense, and that we remain committed to a treaty that forbids any 
effective defense, the ABM Treaty— which incidentally the Soviets 
started to violate within 2 weeks of the time they signed it— then 
you have the greatest encouragement to other countries, rogue 
countries, particularly, to feel that if they get this weapon and 
there is not going to be any defense against them, they will then 
be in a position to overcome their smallness, or their insignificance, 
otherwise in order to have the kind of military capability that will 
enablethem to engage in nuclear blackmail. 

So the best method of all to deal with this problem is to con- 
centrate everything we have got on getting an effective defense 
against it, not some half-hearted attempts to satisfy a few polls or 
something of that kind, but a genuinely effective method of defend- 
ing against these weapons. 

It can be done. We finally had a test that demonstrates one 
method of doing it. We lost 10 years between 1993 and the present 
time, which we could have been working on all of these things and 
which we have not done. We started in 1983, we got a program in 
1983, and we remained fully committed to an ABM Treaty which 
absolutely forbids any kind of effective defense. Defense is the an- 
swer to this kind of thing. 
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Senator Hagel. My friend and colleague is up, and so if it is OK, 
Mr. Ambassador, I will hold my questions. 

Senator Biden. That is OK. Go ahead. 

Senator Hagel. Senator Biden, thank you very much. J ust a 
quick question to both Ambassador Kirkpatrick and Secretary 
Weinberger. The consequences of the United States defeating this 
treaty, as Ambassador Ledogar referenced, as we have heard an 
awful lot about, which I think there is some relevancy attached to 
that, the consequences around the world, would you give me a suc- 
cinct answer? Is it real? Is it not real? Is it important if we defeat 
this? If we go ahead on Tuesday, what consequences will there be 
for the United States in the future of efforts to deal with prolifera- 
tion? 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. Senator Hagel, I truly believe that the 
consequences would be very much less than almost all of the ex- 
travagant statements that I have heard in the last 48 hours about 
what would happen if the U.S. did not ratify it. 

Most countries are simply not that concerned about our policies. 
That is just a fact. We do not have the kind of influence over the 
policies and behavior of other countries that the comments are pre- 
dicting, these dire consequences for U.S.-nonratification suggest. 

I just think they are mistaken. They should go to the U.N. and 
try influencing a few countries to support votes and policies on 
highly worthy subjects, and you will find out very quickly how real- 
ly impotent we often are in securing a large number of other coun- 
tries' support, and following our example. 

Senator Hagel. Thank you. Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Weinberger. Well, Senator, I agree with Ambassador Kirk- 
patrick completely. I think that the consequences will be a certain 
amount of editorial hand-wringing, but nothing that is in any sense 
substantive. Does anybody believe, as it was said this morning, 
that all these constraints that now bind people will be gone? What 
constraints does Kim Song-il feel under, what constraints does Sad- 
dam Hussein feel under? If they can get nuclear weapons they are 
going to get them. 

They have some. They have some of the components. They are 
not going to let anything like this stand in their way. The United 
States reaction I think would be basically, if we defeated the treaty 
on the grounds that have all been put forth over the course of the 
debate, I think the basic reaction among people who are realistic 
about such things would be that the United States has declined to 
bind itself to having an ineffective deterrent. 

Senator Hagel. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. Thank you. Time is short. Maybe we will get a 
second round here, but I thought one of the purposes, and it may 
not meet, from your perspective, I say to you, Mr. Secretary, and 
you. Ambassador Kirkpatrick, was to not merely deal with the 
North Koreas, but to make sure that— or not make sure, impact on 
the ability of China, for example, to move to a MIRV system to be 
able to effectively, as you worried about, deal with what stolen data 
they have. 

You referenced the Cox committee, Ms. Kirkpatrick, which I 
think is perfectly legitimate, and you indicated that one of the rea- 
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sons you were opposed to this treaty, among many— you named 
many— was that what will happen here is that, look at what the 
Chinese did, and you cited the Cox report. 

Well, the Cox report says, and this is a quote, found that, quote, 
"the PRC does not likely need additional physical tests for its older 
thermonuclear warhead designs, but since signing the CTBT in 
1996, the PRC has faced a new challenge in maintaining its mod- 
ern thermonuclear warheads without physically testing," and they 
go on to state that "given the limited number of nuclear tests the 
PRC has conducted, the PRC likely needs additional empirical in- 
formation about the advanced thermonuclear weapons perform- 
ance." 

And it goes on to point out that unless they can test well beyond 
1 kiloton, which we are confident we can pick up, they cannot effec- 
tively use the stuff they stole, so it seems to me you are arguing 
against your own interest here, if you are worried about the Chi- 
nese being able to use this technology, and every one in our intel- 
ligence community suggests we are able to detect the kind of yield 
they would have to engage in to be able to use it. 

Then one of two things happens. Either we observe, and they go 
ahead and they sign— by the way, the treaty does not come into 
force unless they sign, so unless they sign, and among others, it 
does not come into force no matter what we do, but if they sign, 
and if the only way the experts with whom I have spoken— and I, 
like you, I have spent hundreds of hours on this. 

I have spoken to the lab directors. I have spoken to all the folks 
who know a lot more than all four of us, or all 15 of us, or all of 
us in this room about the detail of this process. They all acknowl- 
edge in order to be able to use it, they have got to be able to test 
it. The way they would have to test it, we can figure it out, so that 
leaves them in the position of either signing and then violating, in 
which case article 7 allows us, or saf^uard 7 allows us to with- 
draw from the treaty, period, boom, withdraw from the treaty. We 
do not have to do anything else. We do not have to ask anybody, 
do anything. 

And then on the issue of— and I am doing this because we only 
have 6 minutes, and I will get to specific questions in the second 
round if we have one. 

On the issue you both raise of the inability to modernize, you 
point out that this would limit our ability to modernize. Well, we 
are— does anyone doubt that our sophistication is exponentially 
greater than any other country in the world in terms of our ability 
to make quantum leaps in modernization in the sophisticated field 
of strategic weapons? I know of no one who ever has made that as- 
sertion, including the three of you. 

Therefore, if we are constrained from modernizing, it is over- 
whelmingly the case every other nation is even more constrained 
from modernizing. 

Now, the one thing you have both educated me about in your tes- 
timony over the years is the degree to which a missile defense tech- 
nology will function is in direct proportion to how sophisticated the 
array of offensive weapons coming in is. There is no one I have 
ever, ever, ever spoken to, including all the scientists out of your 
administration, and continuing in this administration, who has 
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said that we are not better prepared if we do not have multiple 
warhead reentry vehicles aimed at us to counter them with a mis- 
sile defense. 

That is one of the reasons why you did a brilliant job in START 
in moving along and setting in process the idea that we would no 
longer have multiple warheads on tops of missiles. 

Now, you all are saying here, if we do not have this treaty we 
acknowledge the ability of the sophisticated nations to MIRV their 
systems increases, add a minimum increases, I would argue in- 
creases gigantically, but increases, and yet you are now saying 
what you should be relying on is a missile defense. 

It seems to me if you want a missile defense, and a missile de- 
fense that is likely to work in the relatively near term, the fewer 
nations that are able to M I RV, the better off we all are. 

And so my question is this. Do any of the three of you think that 
the ability for the nuclear States to move to Ml RV'ed capacity they 
do not possess is harder or easier, under this treaty?] ust that one 
question. Ml RV'ed capability. 

Do you think it is harder or easier, because we all know, as you 
know, most people do not know, to MIRV you have got to take 
these big old ugly things, make them lighter, make them smaller, 
make them more compact, make the yield of the plutonium pack- 
age able to be boosted in a way as a consequence of the ignition 
package, as most people in here would know it, and that is a very 
sophisticated process that not a single scientist I have ever spoken 
to says can be done without nuclear testing, and nuclear testing in 
yields that are detectable. 

And so explain to me how it makes sense, if you want a missile 
defense system, to be against this treaty. 

Mr. Weinberger. Senator, that is a perfectly good argument, but 
it overlooks one point and that is the sophisticated knowledge 
which you speak of so correctly has been stolen. 

Senator Biden. But it cannot be used if it cannot be tested. 

Mr. Weinberger. Yes, it can be used. The new light warhead we 
spent years and millions of dollars has now been given to China 
one way or another, and they are able to use it perfectly well, so 
for this treaty to have any effect of banning, to have any effect on 
a country that wants to develop this kind of capability, the ques- 
tion is, it is irrelevant. 

Senator Biden. For the record, if you could submit the name of 
one scientist 

The Chairman. Let us go ahead, and you take 6 more minutes. 

Senator Biden. I just want to— if I could just followup with 10 
seconds, if for the record, and not now, you can name one scientist 
of consequence who will tell the committee or you that they can use 
the stolen package without testing it, if you can submit one serious 
scientist who will tell me that, I would appreciate it very much, 
and you have time. We are probably not going to vote soon. 

Mr. Weinberger. Your assumption is they are prevented from 
testing if we sign this treaty, and my assumption is that if they 
want to develop— if they are going to use any method they have to 
do it, and if we find out they have broken the treaty. Senator, we 
pass resolutions, we say it is a terrible thing, editorials are written, 
and they go right on doing what they want to do. 
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Senator Biden. So your primary concern is, we will not have the 
will? 

Mr. Weinberger. The primary concern is not to give them the 
capability of doing that whether there is a treaty or not, and unfor- 
tunately a lot of that has already been done. 

Senator Biden. I have great respect for you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Weinberger. I share the respect for you, but I think your 
argument is totally full of holes where the security of the country 
is concerned. 

Senator Biden. I have not found a single scientist to take issue 
with what I said. If you can produce them, I would be delighted. 

The Chairman. I want to be fair to everybody, including the wit- 
nesses, and Secretary Weinberger, if you wish to add anything, you 
go right ahead. 

Mr. Weinberger. I am sorry. 

The Chairman. I want you to have adequate time to respond to 
the various questions, so go right ahead. 

Mr. Weinberger. Thank you. That was the point that I wished 
to make, that it is very imperative that we try to get a defense, 
it is very imperative that we recognize that in the world in which 
we live, rogue countries, countries like North Korea and Iraq and 
others, are certainly going to try to get every capability they can, 
and China, as we already know, has one way or another acquired 
this extremely valuable technology, and will certainly make every 
effort to use it, regardless of whether we do or do not sign this 
treaty. 

The Chairman. Now, I have got something I am going to say on 
that, but the Senator from California has been waiting and wait- 
ing, so you proceed with your time. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. I am glad 
to be here in this committee on a very important issue, and I think 
just following up on the last exchange between Senator Biden and 
the Honorable Caspar Weinberger, I would say that listening to 
Mr. Weinberger, my sense of it is he is saying, well, we sign the 
treaty, and then China goes ahead and does these tests, and what 
have we gained? 

The bottom line is, if they sign the treaty and they break the 
treaty, we can get out of the treaty, so I think what is important 
for us, and it sort of gets back to what Senator Hagel was driving 
at, is what do we really do to make our people safer from this 
threat? 

Now that we have won the cold war, proliferation is a very im- 
portant issue. I am sure we all agree on that. But we have a dis- 
agreement on how we get to the place we want to get, where our 
people are safer. 

Now, after reading both sides, and I have to say as I look at this, 
it is sort of a sad situation, it seems to me that Republicans are 
lining up mostly opposed— there is a few exceptions, and there is 
a bipartisan group who supports, and I am going to go into who 
those people are. 

I worry about our foreign policy becoming partisan, either side, 
because the one thing I have noticed in all the years I have been 
in Congress, it has been a very long time, and I would say to my 
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friend Caspar Weinberger, we remember each other from the days 
I was on the Defense Committee over on the House side. 

I always believed that military policy, foreign policy needed to be 
bipartisan, and we were so strong when we were, and I worry that 
this argument is taking another shape and form, and I am very 
concerned about that, because I think it weakens us, and I want 
to talk about what weakens us in the world. It is when we are di- 
vided, one from the other, and so I hope we can pull together at 
some point, however we dispose of the matter that is before us. 

But as I look at the people who are for this treaty, and I read 
the comments of our President and our Vice President, but in addi- 
tion to that, the Chairman of the J oint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Shelton, who says he supports it because he believes that those six 
important conditions strengthen us, they make us— he says it 
would reduce conflict and reduce tensions. 

And former J oint Chief of Staff under Ronald Reagan, William 
Crowe, supports the treaty and says that the safeguards will 
strengthen U.S. intelligence, and J ohn Shalikashvili supports it. 
He signed a statement that said it would strengthen our ability to 
verify. 

Colin Powell, former chief of Staff under George Bush supports 
it, and he sign^ a very powerful statement. 

Thirty-two physics Nobel laureates support it from institutions 
from all over this country: Princeton, Brown, University of Wash- 
ington, UC-Berkeley, MIT, Illinois I nstitute of Technology, Cornell, 
Columbia, Bell Labs, Gaithersburg, Florida State, University of 
Texas, Harvard-Smithsonian, Ohio State— and I ask unanimous 
consent to put this statement that they made into the record. 

Thank you so much. 

The Chairman. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

A Letter from Physics Nobel Laureates 

To Senators of the iobth Congress: 

We urge you to ratify the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

The United States signed and ratified the Limited Test Ban Treaty in 1963. In 
the years since, the nation has piayed a ieadership roie in actions to reduce nudear 
risks, inciuding the Non-Proi iteration Treaty extension, the ABM Treaty, STARTs 
I and II, and the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty negotiations. Fuiiy informed tech- 
nicai studies have conci uded that continued nudear testing is not r^uired to retain 
confidence in the safety, reiiabiiity and performance of nudear weapons in the 
United States' stockpiie, provided science and technoiogy programs necessary for 
stockpiie stewardship are maintained. 

The Comprehensive Test Ban T reaty is centrai to future efforts to hait the spread 
of nudear weapons. Ratification of the Treaty wiii mark an important advance in 
uniting the worid in an effort to contain and reduce the dangers of nudear arms. 
It is imperative that the CTBT be ratified. 

Philip W. Anderson— Princeton University— 1977 Nobel Prize 
Hans A. Bethe— Cornell University— 1967 Nobel Prize 
Nicolaas Bloembergen— Harvard University— 1981 Nobel Prize 
Owen Chamberlain— UC, Berkeley— 1959 Nobel Prize 
Steven Chu— Stanford University— 1997 Nobel Prize 
Leon N. Cooper— Brown University— 1972 Nobel Prize 
Hans Dehmelt— University of Washington— 1989 Nobel Prize 
Val L. Fitch— Princeton University— 1980 Nobel Prize 
J EROME Friedman— MIT— 1990 Nobel Prize 
Donald A. Glaser— UC, Berkeley— 1960 Nobel Prize 
Sheldon Glashow— Harvard University— 1979 Nobel Prize 
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Henry W. Kendall— MIT— 1990 Nobel Prize 

Leon M. Lederman— I llinois I nstitute of Technology— 1988 Nobel Prize 

David M. Lee— Cornell University— 1996 Nobel Prize 

T. D. Lee— Columbia University— 1957 Nobel Prize 

Douglas D. Osheroff— Stanford University— 1996 Nobel Prize 

Arno Penzias— Bell Labs— 1978 Nobel Prize 

Martin L. Perl— Stanford University— 1995 Nobel Prize 

William Phillips— Gaithersburg— 1997 Nobel Prize 

Norman F. Ramsey— Harvard University— 1989 Nobel Prize 

Robert C. Richardson— Cornell University— 1996 Nobel Prize 

Burton Richter— Stanford University— 1976 Nobel Prize 

Arthur L. Schawlow— Stanford University— 1981 Nobel Prize 

J . Robert Schrieffer— Florida State University— 1972 Nobel Prize 

Mel Schwartz— Columbia University— 1988 Nobel Prize 

Clifford G. Shull— MIT— 1994 Nobel Prize 

J osEPH H. Taylor, J r.— Princeton University— 1993 Nobel Prize 

Daniel C. Tsui— Princeton University— 1998 Nobel Prize 

Charies Townes— UC, Berkeley— 1964 Nobel Prize 

Steven Weinberg— Univ. of Texas, Austin— 1979 Nobel Prize 

Robert W. Wilson— Harvard-Smithsonian— 1978 Nobel Prize 

Kenneth G. Wilson— Ohio State University— 1982 Nobel Prize 

Senator Boxer. I think this is important. The labs all support it, 
the current people in the labs, and the other thing I am trying to 
search for as I look at who falls in each place, who has been really 
influenced by the cold war, and who is ready to get beyond it into 
where we are today, and I think we have to take the lessons of the 
cold war and be very, very wise about what we learn, but also un- 
derstand that it is a new day, and we have to look at things in, 
therefore, I think a different way. 

I want to say a comment about Ms. Kirkpatrick's statements on 
the President, because I support her right to her views, and she 
has very eloquently stated those, and she is very strong on those, 
but I also feel I want to put my strong views on the record when 
she said, and I am trying to remember exactly. The record will 
show. I believe she said the President is not defending the people 
against the most important threat of nuclear weapons, and I think 
that is a fairly safe repetition of what she said. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. No, I did not. Senator Boxer. 

Senator Boxer. Well, we will go back to the record, but I would 
say that she said that his policies on nuclear weapons are not— be- 
cause he is not doing enough on the missile defense, but we will 
get back to the exact words, but it was something like that, and 
I just want to say in the record that it was under this administra- 
tion that we had the first successful test of a national missile de- 
fense, on October 2. 

It is under this administration that we have the stockpile stew- 
ardship program, which we are spending $4.5 billion. I do not think 
any President who did not believe we needed to retain our nuclear 
deterrence would spend $4.5 billion in a time when we are so much 
worried about expenditures, so that started 3 years ago. 

We are spending $32 billion a year on our nuclear arsenal, and 
so I really just wanted to take issue with that statement, and if I 
am incorrect in your exact words, well, the clerk will get those 
words back to us. 

But I worry about that, because I think every President, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, goes to sleep at night and the one worry on his, 
and perhaps some day her mind will be the safety of the American 
people. I think this President is no different. 
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Now, we may disagree on how we get from A to B, but I guess 
my question to the opponents of our treaty, our distinguished panel 
who oppose it, what do they take issue with J ohn Shalikashvili, 
what do they take issue with Colin Powell, what do they take spe- 
cific issue with William Crowe, what do they take specific issue 
with the lab directors, what do they take specific issue with the 
Nobel laureates, because I think what I will do is take that critique 
and send it back to these fine people, who I think reflect biparti- 
sanship in their position and want to see if they feel your points 
are valid and they would change their opinion on the treaty. That 
is my question. 

The Chairman. Do you want somebody to answer it? 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. I would like to. I would like to begin 
with a comment about the spirit of bipartisanship. Senator Boxer, 

I might say that I have testified before the Senate several times, 
and the House, repeatedly during these long years of President 
Clinton's tenure, and I have almost always done so in support of 
some administration policy. 

I, for example, strongly supported NATO enlargement, and took 
a lead in the support of the administration's policies on NATO en- 
largement. I supported the Dayton Accords again, and took a lead 
in the support of the Dayton Accords, and the deployment of U.S 
troops in support of the Dayton Accords. I very strongly supported 
the administration's decision to engage in Kosovo, and met repeat- 
edly and testified repeatedly in the House and the Senate on that 
issue. 

And so I would first just like to say that I have personally en- 
gaged in more bipartisan, if you will, foreign policy in the last 6 
years than almost anyone I know. I cannot support the administra- 
tion's policy with regard to the CTBT because I really very deeply 
disagree. 

Let me just state what I said. 

Senator Boxer. I do have it in front of me. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. You know what I said was, it is dis- 
turbing to me that President Clinton has, after talking about the 
fact that virtually everyone— and I cited the Rumsfeld and Cox 
Commission reports, but there are others that agreed that there 
has been really a serious proliferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and capacities, and of leakage of missiles, and missile tech- 
nology, and that what I suggested was that President Clinton has 
not given— in the face of all of these threats, the President has not 
been mobilized to make the defense of the American people against 
these proliferating threats a top priority. 

Now, why do I say that? I say that because I believe if he made 
it a top priority, he would have long since moved to the support of 
an effective missile defense, because there is really only one way 
to defend the American people against these proliferating threats, 
and it is by an effective missile defense. This treaty will not defend 
the American people. 

Senator Boxer. Well, we just disagree on that. 

The Chairman. The chair cannot tolerate a debate here. She 
made her statement. You challenged part of it, and I thought she 
was entitled to time to state what she says she really said, and I 
think she is right about that. 
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Now, I will give you another minute. 

Senator Boxer. That is very sweet. I will wait until my friend 
finishes her statement. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. I have completed. 

Senator Boxer. Well, I think again, what is highly disturbing to 
me is that obviously there are always other ways to defend a coun- 
try. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. No, there are not. 

Senator Boxer. Excuse me. There are differences in view. There 
are some people who do believe you can defend this country if you 
have this treaty. That is why the leaders of the military in this 
country support it, because they say in their very own words in 
their statements that it will, in fact, lessen the threat of war, so 
to say that President Clinton has not put this as a top priority sim- 
ply because he does not agree with your opinion on how to protect 
the people, it seems to me to be a subjective statement that is un- 
fair and I think is not good for this country, to have that kind of 
personal attack. That is my view. 

But we disagree, and I fully respect your right to your view on 
that, as I am sure you respect my right to disagree with you. 

The Chairman. Very well. Thank you. 

Now, I have not had any time. Much has been said today, Mr. 
Secretary, about the Cox r^ort, and what the Cox report has said, 
and what the Cox report did not say, and I think several liberties 
have been taken with what the Cox report did not say, but let me 
read what the Cox report did say, according to Christopher Cox, 
the chairman of the Select Committee. 

He said, "the Select Committee did, however, make findings that 
may be relevant to the Senate's consideration of arguments that 
America's long history of nuclear tests obviates the need for new 
tests, and that preventing other Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
signatories from testing will cement America's technological advan- 
tage." 

Then he goes on to say, "in fact, because of the vulnerability of 
U.S. nuclear test data to theft through espionage, the PRC may be 
able to obviate or reduce the need for its own further testing, rely- 
ing instead on the American data." Now, that is what you were 
saying. 

Now, on October 5, Robert Bell, at a press conference— and I do 
not know him, but he apparently is one of the spinmeisters down 
at the White House. He cited the Select Committee's report in sup- 
port of the administration's position that the Senate should ratify 
the Comprehensive Test Ban T reaty. 

Now, I understand also that the administration officials have 
cited the report in their briefings to Senate staff. Then he goes on 
to say, the Select Committee— that is, the Cox report— "the Select 
Committee made no recommendation for or against ratification of 
the Comprehensive Test Ban T reaty." 

Now, I am running into this all the time, who said this, and 
everybody's for the treaty, et cetera, et cetera, and those few who 
are against it, well, I have got a list this long of people, great 
Americans who have served this country well, and I do not like the 
inference that there is something lacking in their patriotism. 
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Let me continue with the Christopher Cox letter about the Cox 
report. He says, thus, "the relative technological advantages the 
United States enjoyed by virtue of our extensive testing may be 
lost as a result of our adherence to the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty regime in such circumstances." Now, if that is an endorse- 
ment of the treaty, I fail to recognize it. 

Then he goes on to say, "furthermore, if the PRC has acquired 
U.S. nuclear weapons computer codes, it implicitly possesses the 
ability to evaluate the limitations of U.S. nuclear weapons systems. 
This information can be used to inform future PRC missile de- 
fenses. Without the ability to test, the United States will be unable 
to modernize its own nuclear arsenal to avert such defenses, and 
will be forced to rely on warhead designs whose limitations and 
shortcomings are well-understood by potential adversaries that 
may in the future not only include the PRC, but also other coun- 
tries to which it may proliferate." 

All right. Other findings of the Select Committee, and this is 
Chris Cox, the Cox report, that has been referred to here so often. 
He says, other findings of the Select Committee, that is, the Cox 
report as it is popularly known, "other findings are relevant to the 
question of whether the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty is in the 
case of the PRC verifiable. 

'The Select Committee found that the PRC has acquired classi- 
fied information about nuclear testing using miniaturized fusion 
explosions. This inertial confinement technique would be of special 
usefulness to the PRC should it choose to violate the Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty." 

And finally, he says the Select Committee found that "the PRC 
could further accelerate its nuclear development violating the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty and testing surreptitiously." 

Do you have any comment about that? 

Mr. Weinberger. I think there is no question as to the correct- 
ness of the Cox committee's findings and conclusions with respect 
to that. The problem, again, we keep going back to is, our nuclear 
stockpile necessarily degrades, it necessarily has problems with it 
as it ages, as do all weapons systems. Individual components can 
be picked out, they can take them apart, they can find one that is 
apparently visibly not in the kind of condition it should be. It is 
replaced. Whether that replacement part is going to work with the 
rest or not, we will not know, and you have the same changes that 
have occurred. 

There is also a great many more safety factors that can be put 
into nuclear warheads that we do not have in our older systems, 
and when they are added to the newer systems, or when they are 
built in, they need to be tested, too. 

All of this is an extraordinarily complex process, and it consists 
of thousands, as I say, of moving parts, and it is not known wheth- 
er many computers that are around now, and I do not think even 
the ones we are waiting for in 2007 and 2008, will be able to tell 
us whether it actually will work under these kinds of conditions. 

So if we want to have a nuclear deterrent, and apparently every- 
body agrees we should have one, or at least most people, then we 
have to know that it works, and if we want to know that it works, 
we have to test it. We have to test it in the most effective means 
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possible, and this treaty denies us the right to test it in the most 
effective means possible. 

We have stopped testing. Prior to the time we stopped testing, 
Dr. Barker, who served with me in the Defense Department, red- 
lined— that is, he took offline a number of nuclear weapons six 
times prior to the time we stopped testing because, he said, they 
were no longer reliable, and they had to be repaired. They had to 
be fixed as a result of the test. 

Since the testing ended there have been no weapons redlined. 
The assumption seems to be that since we stopped testing every- 
thing is fine. Well, I cannot share that assumption. I do not think 
that is correct, and I do not want to take a chance. 

You just are not allowed any margin for error in this business, 
Mr. Chairman, and this treaty gives a very large margin for error, 
not only to us, but to any other country that has the stockpile or 
hopes to acquire them, and certainly when we deny ourselves the 
right to defend against them, the very least we can do is to make 
sure that our own offensive weapons are in working order. 

The Chairman. One other point, and this is a point of personal 
privilege. I have known Ambassador Kirkpatrick a long time. I 
have never, never known her to shade the truth or to be less than 
anything explicit in what she has said. If she is anything, she is 
very, very clear in what she writes and what she says and I don't 
mean to offend anybody, but I have got to take up for J eane Kirk- 
patrick. 

Senator Biden. Mr. Chairman, on a similar point of personal 
privilege, I share that judgment. I disagree with her judgment. She 
is straightforward, on point. I think she is wrong sometimes, but 
I do not doubt for a moment her integrity. I do not doubt for a mo- 
ment her clarity and I do not doubt for a moment that she means 
what she says. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. Thank you. Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. I disagree with her. I think she is wrong. 

The Chairman. Well, I do not think she is wrong. 

Senator Biden. I know that. That is the issue. 

The Chairman. Now, since I have not had any time before, I 
want to go one step further in a question and that would be for the 
Ambassador, who after all, was, I believe you were the chief nego- 
tiator for this treaty, were you not? 

Now, I have heard over and over, sir, repeated claims by the ad- 
ministration that the CTBT before the Senate is, and I quote, "the 
longest sought, hardest fought prize in the history of arms control," 
end of quote. Now, if there is anything expansive, that declaration 
seems to me to fit, but that is neither here nor there. Then it goes 
on to say, that it has been the negotiating objective of every Presi- 
dent since Eisenhower, they say. 

Now, sir, we both know that that really is not so. Why is the ad- 
ministration making such inaccurate statements when not a single 
President before the current one ever sought a zero yielding defi- 
nite duration CTBT? Can you explain it to me? 

Ambassador Ledogar. I would like to b^in by agreeing that 
that is pretty colorful language and easy to pick apart. I think that 
what the authors are trying to recall is that approaches to the 
question of nuclear testing, and trying to curb it and to halt it. 
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have gone back many, many years. And the famous statements by 
President Eisenhower at the end of his administration in connec- 
tion with the passage of the Limited Test Ban Treaty and the 
Threshold Testing Treaty and so forth. 

But I wonder if I could, while I have the floor, in the change of 
the Senators during the voting I did not get a chance to respond 
to Senator Hagel's question, and I would I ike to be very brief. 

The Chairman. You certainly can, but let me finish my line be- 
cause I have a commitment I have got to go to and Chuck, I am 
going to ask you to take the gavel when I finish here. But yes, sir, 

I want everybody to have his or her say. We have established now 
that this business about the longest sought, hardest fought prize in 
the history of arms control is bull. Is that right? 

Ambassador Ledogar. That is not my word. That is not my char- 
acterization, no. 

The Chairman. Well, how would you characterize it? 

Ambassador Ledogar. Hyperbole. 

The Chairman. That is a fanc^ way of saying "bull." 

Now, the truth of the matter is that even the current administra- 
tion, the Clinton administration did not initially favor a permanent 
zero yield test ban. You know that. 

Ambassador Ledogar. Originally, that is true. Senator. 

The Chairman. Now, I refer you to the statement that John 
Holum made in Geneva in 1996, just for the record. He said, among 
many other things, and I am quoting him precisely, "Among many 
other things, the treaty does not contain our original proposal for 
an option to withdraw from the treaty at the 10-year mark without 
citing reasons of supreme national interest and our proposal that 
the treaty's scope provide room for so-called hydronuclear experi- 
ments with very small nuclear yields." 

Now, was John Holum's characterizations and comments the 
characterizations on your original negotiating instruction from the 
administrations, was he saying what you were supposed to say? 

Ambassador Ledogar. Yes, but Mr. Chairman, as I think we all 
know, these negotiations take a long period of time. Things change 
during the course of the negotiations. Original instructions are 
often modified for a variety of reasons including historical, techno- 
logical, financial, political developments that occur. For example. 
Secretary Weinberger alluded to the very successful negotiation on 
intermediate range nuclear forces that spanned over about a half 
a decade. I think he should also have pointed out that in the proc- 
ess many things changed, most importantly, at the expense of bil- 
lions of dollars, we deployed hundreds of intermediate range nu- 
clear weapons of our own. Also there was a change in the leader- 
ship in Moscow. And of course the zero zero thing which was con- 
sidered difficult at the origin of the INF became a reality at the 
end of that 5 year period. Similar things happened in this negotia- 
tion. 

The Chairman. I respect you, sir, and I accept what you say, but 
it is true the treaty propos^ to the Senate is not what the Clinton 
administration initially supported. Is that not true? 

Ambassador Ledogar. That is true. 

The Chairman. I thank you, sir, and I thank all three of you, 
and I am going to turn the gavel over to the distinguished Senator 
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from Nebraska, and I apologize for having to leave, but I do appre- 
ciate your coming, and if you will stay further to respond to Sen- 
ators who have arrived since we started this hearing. 

Senator Hagel [presiding]. Senator Kerry. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I thank 
the panel for taking the time to be with us and share an obviously 
deeply held point of view by a number of people who oppose the 
treaty. I find myself a little bit baffled by some of the intensity of 
the confidence and reliability questions, particularly given the way 
the treaty has been structured. 

One of the benefits of my years in the Navy was that I went to 
nuclear chemical biological warfare school and got to learn a little 
bit about some of this, and wear some of the protective clothing 
and deal with it, and it was a fascinating, fascinating learning ex- 
perience. What puzzles me about this debate is, based upon what 
we know about the complexity of a warhead and how to put one 
together, and particularly based on the experience of the United 
States, and if you were to ask people at Hiroshima or Nagasaki 
about confidence levels, even in an early model, they would be pret- 
ty blunt about the confidence level if the United States threatened 
to drop even an early model nuclear weapon, let alone the sophis- 
tication we have today in our manufacturing processes. 

Now, I would be amazed if 10 years from now I were to ask any 
of you sitting at this table if we took at random 10 warheads from 
our many thousands and I offered you a choice, I said I am going 
to drop these 10 on your home town, I think each of you would say, 
please do not do that. Am I correct? Would you not. Madam Am- 
bassador? 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. Of course. 

Mr. Weinberger. I would rather not have any. 

Ambassador Ledogar. Of course. 

Senator Kerry. And the reason is, you have a pretty good con- 
fidence level that 10 years from now one of them is going to go off, 
if not all 10, is that not correct? 

So what are we talking about here in terms of deterrence? There 
is a 10-year review in this treaty. There is a series of safeguards 
adopted by the President and the] oint Chiefs of Staff that say that 
if at any time confidence and reliability is insufficient, we pull out. 

Are you saying to me that in a 10-year period of time you believe 
the confidence level of those 3,000-plus that we might get to under 
START, or the many thousands more, is somehow not going to 
have the same confidence level that you just determined to any dic- 
tator, to anyone anywhere on the face of this planet that they want 
to run the risk that if we fired 100 of them, 200 of them, it is not 
the end of humankind as we understand it? 

Mr. Weinberger. Some of them will work, some of them will not. 

Senator Kerry. Wait a minute, do not dismiss it with some of 
them will work, some of them will not. What I remember learning 
in school 30-plus years ago was, it does not take more than the 
number on my two hands, to pretty much take care of business. 

Mr. Weinberger. Well, if you do not have any defense against 
it. 

Senator Kerry. I am game for defense, Mr. Secretary. That is a 
moot issue now. We are going down the road of missile defense. We 
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just had a very successful test, most of us have adopted the notion 
that we ought to have some reasonable 

Mr. Weinberger. I do hope so. 

Senator Kerry. But let us come back to deterrence. 

Mr. Weinberger. I think, Senator, as you point out, some of 
them will work, some of them will not, but your confidence in the 
total package does degrade over time, and that is an important ele- 
ment of deterrence, the entire amount are going to work and do the 
job. 

Senator Kerry. Well, let us talk about that, too. 

Mr. Weinberger. One thing I would like to talk about, if I 
might, and that is, you talk about the idea that we have the right 
to withdraw if our national interest is affected. 

Senator Kerry. Supreme national interest is the word. 

Mr. Weinberger. The fact of the matter is, we have that same 
kind of provision in the antiballistic missile treaty, and this Presi- 
dent has announced he will never use it. This President has said, 
we based our entire defense on the ABM Treaty. That kind of a 
clause. Senator, is only useful if you have an administration that 
understands the importance of pulling out. 

Senator Kerry. But they are very different. They are truly dif- 
ferent. This safeguard says that if the President is informed by the 
Secretary of Defense and Secretary of Energy, advised by the Nu- 
clear Weapons Council, the directors of DOE's nuclear weapons lab- 
oratories, and the Commander of the U.S. Strategic Command that 
a high level of confidence in the safety or reliability of a nuclear 
weapon type which the two Secretaries consider to be critical to our 
nuclear deterrent could no longer be certified, the President, in con- 
sultation with Congress, would withdraw from the CTBT under the 
supreme national interest. 

Mr. Weinberger. Senator, do you have the President's response 
to that? Do you have his exact statement as to what he said? He 
said, in the event I were informed by the Secretary of Defense and 
Secretary of Energy and the Vice President of the Nuclear Weap- 
ons Council, the directors of the Energy Department's nuclear 
weapons labs, and the Commander of the U.S. Strategic Command 
that a high level of confidence in the safety or reliability of a nu- 
clear weapons deterrent, which the two Secretaries consider to be 
critical to our nuclear deterrent, could no longer be certified, I 
would be prepared, in consultation with the Congress, to exercise 
our supreme national interest rights under the CTBT in order to 
conduct whatever testing might be required. 

That is something far less than a commitment, and that is the 
kind of thing you get from this administration, if you pardon me. 

Senator Kerry. It says right here that there is a requirement to 
consult with us. 

Mr. Weinberger. Well, he is not part of that requirement. 

Senator Kerry. On the contrary, he said he would. 

Mr. Weinberger. He said he would be prepared to 

Senator Kerry. I do not want to get sidetracked, because this is 
very important. It seems to me that the President of the United 
States, whoever it might be, he or she, would have a remarkably 
hard time contravening all of the parties we have just named, as 
wel I as facts. 
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I mean, we are all Americans. We are all sitting here with the 
interests of the country's national security in mind. I cannot imag- 
ine being informed by all of them, as responsible Members of Con- 
gress, and not breaking down the walls of the White House saying, 
you folks better respond to this, if it is a legitimate threat. 

What we are trying to do is establish sort of where we are today 
in this context, Mr. Secretary. I do not want some willy nilly silly 
treaty signed onto. I certainly do not want the interest that I wore 
a uniform to protect negated. I do not want that. But I fail to see— 
I mean, let me be more blunt about it. What is the component of 
a nuclear warhead that you believe would deteriorate over 10, 15 
or 20 years that could not be replaced, or ascertained as to its deg- 
radation sufficiently? 

Mr. Weinberger. It could be replaced, but will a replacement 
work in conjunction with the other parts? 

Senator Kerry. Well, let us look at that in a practical 

Senator Hagel. Senator Kerry, let us get to Senator Biden. We 
have been keeping with a 10-minute rule here, and allow everybody 
a chance to say something and respond, and we will come back 
around. 

Senator Kerry. Fair enough. 

Senator Biden. Well, let me just pick up there. 

Mr. Secretary, I thought you said in your statement that at 
present the security stockpile is not effective. Is that what you 
said? 

Mr. Weinberger. I am sorry. 

Senator Biden. I thought you said in your original statement— 
please correct me if I am wrong— that at present the security stock- 
pile safeguards are not effective. 

Mr. Weinberger. Not as effective as they should be. 

Senator Biden. Does that mean we should resume testing now? 

Mr. Weinberger. I think we should reserve to ourselves the 
right to resume testing whenever we feel that it is essential to our 
national interest. To deny ourselves that right I think is against 
the national interest. 

Senator Biden. What I am asking you is, do you think it is in 
our national interest now to resume testing? 

Mr. Weinberger. I think I would feel more comfortable if more 
testing were done than has been done since 1992. I think it is sig- 
nificant that up to that time we had four or five occasions in which 
we were told that we could not use the weapons that we had in 
the stockpile and they should be redlined, and that since we 
stopped testing, there has been no similar statement made, no 
similar request made. That, I think, is significant. 

Senator Biden. The explanation I got for that when I asked the 
lab directors was that technology has moved way on beyond when 
you were Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Weinberger. I hope it has. 

Senator Biden. That is what they say. I would point out that 
what we had from 1953 there was a tri-lab study. The three labora- 
tories studied our stockpile surveillance methods in 1996, and they 
reported the following: there were 830 recorded findings of defects 
in our nuclear stockpile from 1958 to 1993. 
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Less than 1 percent of these defects were found as a consequence 
of nuclear testing. Nuclear testing was not required. In 1 percent 
of the tests, which was 8.3 of them. Excuse me. That is not true. 
Yes, that is right. All but one of those nuclear tests involved items 
that were in the inventory before 1970 and are not in the inventory 
any more. 

So this idea— and Dr. Robinson, Director of Sandia, said, what I 
can say is that the kinds of stockpile problems that would lead to 
such an erosion in our confidence seems highly unlikely during the 
next 5 to 10 years, and he is talking about when the computers 
come on. 

But my question is this. The whole idea of our inability to ex- 
change warheads, for example, that we could not exchange war- 
heads, I hear opponents constantly say that. We have done it twice 
without nuclear tests. We have taxen the B-61 and made it the B- 
61 mod 11 earth-penetrating device, a new warhead. No tests. We 
were able to do it. I mean, no nuclear tests. 

And we also have done the same thing— well, I want to make 
sure I am absolutely accurate. I will not repeat what I think is the 
case, but I do know with regard to that single warhead we did that 
without any tests, and so we did change the nature and capability 
of a warhead in our arsenal with absolute confidence on the part 
of the scientists at the three laboratories to certify it without any 
tests. 

Now, there is no question, I heard— I hear Senator Warner say, 
because he has given me the privilege of attending all oftheArm^ 
Services Committee hearings, and was kind enough to allow me to 
question as well, he has said it is irrefutable that weapons systems 
degrade. That is true, no question about it. It is irrefutable the 
older we get, our memory degrades. 

Now, maybe someone 90 years old has a better memory than the 
average person who is 15 years old, but the person who is 90 years 
old had a better memory when they were 12. That is irrefutable. 
Irrefutable. I am still listening to your testimony. People are still 
listening to mine after 27 years, and I am older. My memory is not 
as good. Yours is not as good. That does not mean that we should 
discount what you say, any more than this notion— it is a matter 
of relative change. 

And so the question I would get to, instead of these broad state- 
ments, no one that I have heard has indicated that the degradation 
in weapons systems that may have occurred from the time we 
stopped testing till now has had any impact upon our reliability, 
or the reliability of either the safety and/or the reliability of the 
weapons, meaning that they will explode when we shoot them off, 
and so— and by the way, the Cox Commission report, let me quote 
from it. 

Cox himself said, quote, "the CTBT, if it were enforced, and that 
is the big issue, would be a means of preventing the more rapid 
weaponization and development of a new PLA nuclear weapons." 
That was stated in the report May 25, 1999. 

Now, I did not suggest and I do not imply that Mr. Cox is for 
this. He is a loyal Republican in this case. I would be dumbfounded 
if he was for this, dumbfounded if he would be for this treaty for 
a lot of other reasons. He may have substantive reasons of being 
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against it, because it cannot be verified, but not because it puts us 
at worse prospect of dealing with the Chinese. 

A last point I will make, and my time I see is up, this notion. 
Madam Secretary, or Madam Ambassador, of exchange of data, you 
equate the IAEA with the sharing of data here. The only sharing 
of data here are seismic readings and emissions. I have not heard 
a single person suggest that any of the sharing of the information 
that would be required to be had here relative to someone violating 
the treaty has any utility for any upstart nation, like IAEA did, 
any utility to allow them to develop any weapons. 

Now, it may help them develop their seismic capabilities, their 
meters to develop earthquake detection or something, but it has 
zero— zero. The analogy, unless I am missing something, is abso- 
lutely inappropriate. 

Now, did you mean to suggest they could learn from this data, 
that they could learn, under page 17, section B, international moni- 
toring system, paragraph 16 and 18, which is what we are talking 
about here, do you mean to suggest that they could learn from the 
data shared anything that could help them in developing nuclear 
capability? Was that your assertion? 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. My understanding. Senator Biden, is 
that all member states will have access to the data from the moni- 
toring. 

Senator Biden. But let me explain what it says. It says, "inter- 
national monitoring systems shall comprise facilities for seismo- 
logical monitoring, radio nuclei monitoring, including certified lab- 
oratories, hydroacoustics monitoring, infrasound monitoring recep- 
tive means of communication, and that shall be supported by an 
International Data Center and a technical secretariat." That is the 
monitoring. It is not monitoring of how they fly, or how they ex- 
plode, or anything like that. It is if they exploded. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. My understanding is they would have 
access to the data center, and the access to the data center could, 
in my understanding be quite useful. 

Senator Biden. Let me ask, if I may, and I know my time is 
up 

Senator Hagel. Take one more minute. Senator. 

Senator Biden. Since you negotiated this, assume 

Ambassador Ledogar. First of all, you are right. Senator, that 
the International Data Center has nothing but unclassified infor- 
mation. It is available to— all of it, which is an enormous amount, 
available to all State parties. Each State party may say, I only 
want some of it, and set up its own filtration system. 

In a different part in the appendix, in the verification protocol to 
the treaty, there are safeguards in there that refer to what I think 
Ambassador Kirkpatrick might be referring to, namely that inter- 
national inspectors onsite, whether or not they can or cannot profit 
with roving eyes and sticky gumshoes and so forth, and we have 
built into this treaty a series of measures that make that extremely 
difficult. 

Senator Biden. That is the onsite inspection? 

Ambassador Ledogar. That is the onsite inspection, that is 
right, and incidentally, onsite inspection is an essential difference 
between what we are trying to install here and the IAEA regime. 
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Senator Hagel. Thank you. Let me roll it over onto my time, 
Senator Biden, if Secretary Weinberger has anything to say about 
this. 

Mr. Weinberger. Well, I think it is a little late to be worried 
about what they might be able to see in the monitoring of a treaty 
that is not yet in force, when they have already got the vital data. 
They have got the warheads, and that is the critical point. They 
already have them. They have tested, proven warheads. That 
would have saved them at least 15 years of work on their own, the 
Chinese, under the Cox report, and that is the critical factor here. 

I think there is a possibility, with the monitoring regime that is 
set up, that they might be able to learn a little bit more, but the 
fact of the matter is that they have already got the vital data. They 
have got the warhead itself. 

Senator Hagel. This afternoon, when we come back in about an 
hour, we are going to have, as my colleagues know, the chairman 
of the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, and the ranking 
member as well as the chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
and the ranking member, and I suspect we will want to get into 
some of this with them. 

I would just add, before I move on to a couple of questions I 
have, that it is my understanding that much of the data we are 
talking about here is previously classified data, so the current data 
we are not sure of, out I would hope that we will reengage this 
with our intelligence brethren this afternoon. 

Now, not so that you feel unloved and unrecognized. Ambassador 
Ledogar, you still want to respond to a question that I had asked 
earlier, and you did not have time to do that, and if you would still 
like to respond, we would like very much to hear your response. 

Ambassador Ledogar. Thank you, sir, and I recognize that I am 
a treaty supporter, so my answer is not precisely to your question, 
which was, as I recall, if you do not like this treaty, what do you 
propose instead. 

So with that caveat, let me say that I would like to make clear 
my judgment that if you kill this treaty, you have killed an inter- 
national treaty for as far into the future as I think we can see. It 
is not so that you could begin for the P-5 an alternative arrange- 
ment. You could not, with the P-5 plus the 3. That just simply 
would not work, and the international pressures are significant. 

Now, a key question which I wish you had continued is, if this 
treaty is killed, and we the United States resume nuclear testing, 
then what? Or if the treaty is killed, and we continue the morato- 
rium, then what? And then you get into two other important 
hypotheses that I wish there were time to speculate about, but that 
is the distinction I wanted to make, and I thank you. 

Senator Hagel. Thank you, and I am grateful for your followup. 
Let us stay on some of this same area. In Ambassador Kirk- 
patrick's testimony— I am going to read a little bit of it back just 
to familiarize all of us with what she said. 

Quote, Ambassador Kirkpatrick said, "finally I should like to call 
the committee's attention to the governance of the organization 
which will administer it. I note all state parties are members. No 
state party can be excluded. It will operate on the principle of one 
state, one vote, with an executive council that is based on geo- 
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graphical representation comprising," and so on and so on, and if 
you recall that exchange in her testimony, that seems to me to be 
a rather important element of this treaty for all the reasons that 
I think we all vividly understand. Would you care to comment on 
Ambassador Kirkpatrick's point? 

Ambassador Ledogar. Yes, thank you very much, I would, be- 
cause first of all the United States is guaranteed a seat on the ex- 
ecutive council. So is Russia, so is China, so is Britain, and so is 
F ranee. 

Now, those guarantees are not in the treaty text. Those guaran- 
tees are inside arrangements among our regional groups, informal 
arrangements, but nevertheless, it was made quite clear by each of 
the nuclear weapons states that everyone was equal except we, in 
our respective groups, were more equal than others, so that we 
have de facto permanent seats on the executive council. 

Senator Hagel. Does that work by election? 

Ambassador Ledogar. The rotation is set, at least in the West- 
ern group. I do not know the details about how the other groups 
settled their arrangements. In the Western group we have agre^ 
on a rotation out for at least the next 20 years after entry into 
force. 

Senator Hagel. Does that concern you? 

Ambassador Ledogar. It certainly concerned me, to be sure, and 
I was under very strict instructions to be sure that in any cir- 
cumstance the U.S. would always be on the executive council, and 
we did that. 

Senator Hagel. And by virtue of how, by what would that be the 
case, that we would be guaranteed a seat, if it is not written into 
the treaty? 

Ambassador Ledogar. Because it is written into an informal side 
document just among the Western groups. I am being referred to 
page 131, but I do not have time to read it. 

Senator Hagel. What happens after 20 years? 

Ambassador Ledogar. It would in essence rotate back to the be- 
ginning again, because all the countries in the groups are provided 
for. 

Senator Hagel. Meaning that we may not have a seat? 

Ambassador Ledogar. No. We will always have our permanent 
seat. 

Senator Hagel. By virtue of the side agreement? 

Ambassador Ledogar. By virtue of the side agreement. 

Senator Hagel. Let me ask Ambassador Kirkpatrick if she wish- 
es to respond to any of that, because I think this is a very impor- 
tant part of what we are doing here, regardless of the technicality 
of the importance of all these issues, and they are important, but 
the governance of this is pretty key in my opinion. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. I think it is very key, which is why I 
mentioned it. Usually 

Senator Hagel. Excuse me. Madam Ambassador, would you pull 
your microphone up just a little bit? 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. I said, I think it is very important, 
which is why I mentioned it in my testimony. I think too often 
these issues get ignored. I suppose when you said the side agree- 
ment, you mean an informal side agreement, however. 
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Senator Hagel. Is that correct, an informal side agreement? 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. It is not the members of the Western 
group. 

Ambassador Ledogar. That informal agreement provides for an 
orderly change-over for at least the next 20 years, but the treaty 
itself provides for a seat for— let me read it, if I may, and I am 
reading from page 130 of the text before you. 

"At least one-third of the seats allocated to each geographical re- 
gion shall be filled taking into account political and security inter- 
ests by States parties that in that region are designated on the 
basis of the nuclear capabilities relevant to the treaty, as deter- 
mined by international data, as well as all or any of the following 
indicative criteria in order of priority determined by each region. 

"First, number of monitoring facilities of the international moni- 
toring system, second, expertise, experience in monitoring tech- 
nology, third, contribution to the annual budget of the organiza- 
tion." 

Now, that is a diplomatic way of saying we are more equal than 
others, and so are other key countries. 

Senator Hagel. Let me ask Ambassador Kirkpatrick to respond 
to that. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. Well, I would only say that it can be 
read that way, but it could also be read to guarantee the inclusion 
of major nuclear powers. 

Now, I think that in the Western group we deal in confidence for 
the most part— I expect that that informal assurance would be hon- 
ored by the Western group. 

I would also add, however, that if it is— and I think it is desir- 
able that the United States be guaranteed a seat, or effectively 
guaranteed a seat. I would also point out, however, that we con- 
stitute a real minority, a rather small minority of a large executive 
council, and it is unlikely that the decisions will be made on tech- 
nical grounds. 

U.N. bodies are very highly political bodies. Most people who 
have not functioned in the U.N. do not understand this, and I wish 
every one of you would spend a session at the United Nations. It 
does not function as almost anyone expects that it does, and it is 
chastening to be a minority in a body in which a large majority of 
whom are united by other interests. It is my recommendation to 
you that before you recommend another treaty to us which has 
such a governing body, I hope you will go spend a session at the 
United Nations, in the General Assembly. 

Senator Biden. A point of clarification. The Western group gets 
10 seats, and one-third of them get to sit on this executive com- 
mittee? There is 10 seats on the council? 

Ambassador Ledogar. No, there are 51 seats. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. The executive committee. 

Senator Biden. There is 10 seats for North America on the coun- 
cil, right? 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. No, North America and Western Eu- 
rope. 

Senator Biden. Well, if by that time, if there is 10 seats and we 
do not get one, there is room for Britain and France, the other two 
nuclear powers, then something has really gone wrong, and we will 
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be out of this treaty anyway. If that has gotten to the point where 
with 10 seats the United States does not get one on the council, 

I find that— I mean, if you all envision a world like that, I am with 
you, man, let us bomb them now. Let us not wait. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick. People in the United Nations, Senator 
Biden, become irritated with the United States from time to time, 
and they exclude us from important bodies, as we were excluded 
from the Budget Committee for the last 2 or 3 years. We were 
never excluded from an important committee while I was there, I 
would like to say. 

Senator Hagel. Let me exercise the prerogative of the chair, be- 
cause I know you all have to leave. You have been here for 272 
hours, which we are grateful for two yes or no questions. Any other 
side agreements we do not know about? 

Ambassador Ledogar. Considering the formal word "agreement," 

1 would have to say there are no other side agreements. There are 
memoranda. There are, including some classified documents, 
memoranda of understandings and letters that have been ex- 
changed. They are summarize in the material that has been put 
before you in unclassified fashion, particularly page 4 and page 5 
of the article by article, about the scope explanation. 

Senator Hagel. So 

Ambassador Ledogar. The answer is no, there is no agreement 
that you do not have before you. 

Senator Hagel. Are side agreements binding in this treaty? 

Ambassador Ledogar. Well, they are very strong, but they do 
not have the force of international law. 

Senator Hagel. But they are not binding. 

Gentlemen, ladies, thank you. I am sorry to do this. I know our 
colleagues have more questions and time, but I know at least two 
of you have to be out of here by 1. You have been here for 272 
hours. The committee stands in recess until 2 p.m. 

[Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 

2 p.m., the same day.] 




FINAL REVIEW OF THE COMPREHENSIVE NU- 
CLEAR TEST BAN TREATY (Treaty Doc. 105- 
28) 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1999 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 


Afternoon Session 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:45 p.m. in room SD- 
419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. J esse Helms (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Helms, Hagel, Smith, Grams, Brownback, 
Ashcroft, Frist, Biden, Kerry, Feingold, and Boxer. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. The Foreign 
Relations Committee now resumes its final hearing on the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty. And what an array of colleagues we 
have there, Mr. Biden. 

Senator Biden. Mr. Chairman, that would scare any adversary 
away. 

The Chairman. I do not know what the protocol is, but first we 
are going to hear from the distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Senator Warner, who will report on 
the 3-days of extensive CTBT hearings the committee held this 
week, and he is joined by the distinguished ranking member of the 
Arm^ Services Committee, Carl Levin. 

And then we will hear from the chairman of the Senate Intel- 
ligence Committee, Senator Shelby, who will report on his commit- 
tee's findings on this treaty, and from the vice chairman of that 
committee. Senator Bob Kerrey. And on our second panel we will 
hear from Secretary of State Madeleine Albright, who is in my of- 
fice next door and I will wave to her, and she is coming to near 
you herself. 

And finally, we will hear from several distinguished arms control 
experts, former ACDA director Ron Lehman, chairman of the Ne- 
vada Alliance for Defense, Energy and Business, Mr. Troy Wade, 
and Dr. Richard Garwin, senior fellow for Science and Technology 
at the Council on Foreign Relations, and in the interest of time. I'm 
going to forego any further comments. Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. Mr. Chairman, I would forego my opening state- 
ment until our colleagues have finished, but I would like to before 
the Secretary speaks to make an opening statement. 

The Chairman. You bet. You bet. Senator Warner. 

( 51 ) 
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STATEMENT OF HON. J OHN WARNER, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

VIRGINIA 

Senator Warner. Mr. Chairman, Senator Biden, colleagues, I 
think this is a very wise opportunity for this group to provide for 
this committee and for the public our individual views and those 
views relating to what do we do now with regards to the procedural 
situation confronting the U.S. Senate, a situation that was not of 
your making, Mr. Chairman, or mine or others. 

Mr. Chairman, first I have for some 30 years been involved in 
national security issues beginning in 1969 when I went to the De- 
partment of Defense and now 21 years on the Senate side in the 
Armed Services Committee, and the subject of this category of 
weapons, the nuclear weapons, has been foremost in my work these 
many, many years. I have looked at this treaty, I have studied this 
treaty, and to the extent I could force my mind open, I have care- 
fully evaluated superb testimony that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has received in the past 3 days. 

I would vote today against this treaty. I would not recommend 
that this President or, indeed, the successor President start testing. 
And mind you, Mr. Chairman, given that the tests in Pakistan and 
India occurred, the law which precluded testing is now vitiated. 
That is a small footnote. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the key to this thing is as follows: We have 
had witnesses on both sides of every issue, conscientious persons, 
persons who have dedicated 10, 15, 20 years of their life to pro- 
viding America with a strong nuclear deterrent. They honestly dif- 
fer. I say to you, Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, 
there are honest differences on both sides leaving clearly a reason- 
able doubt, and I come from the old school that it should be beyond 
any reasonable doubt if we are going to take a step that affects our 
vital security interests for decades to come, indeed possibly into 
perpetuity as it relates to this cadre of weapons. 

The United States today possesses the strongest conventional 
force. Russia's conventional force is dwindling. The NATO countries 
are cutting back. Indeed, our allies. Great Britain and France, are 
cutting back on conventional forces. The nuclear arsenals are tak- 
ing on, particularly in Russia, a greater and greater significance 
with regard to their military and strategic planning. 

And at that very time we cannot take any step, most particularly 
this treaty in its present form, that would weaken that deterrent. 
It is that deterrent, Mr. Chairman, that prevented any confronta- 
tion of a significant nature on the continent of Europe for 50 years. 
We celebrated here in the Nation's capital just months ago the 50th 
anniversary of NATO, NATO not having been involved in a major 
conflict for those 50 years, and now, of course, we have had the 
Bosnian conflict situation in Kosovo. But it was that nuclear deter- 
rent that held at bay the Soviet Union, and now this treaty puts 
that in jeopardy. 

The witnesses that have come before our committee, the ones 
that had the most difficult time, I believe, were the uniformed wit- 
nesses because they want to do what they can to support their 
Commander in Chief, but they gave us their best professional ad- 
vice. Others who have retired likewise submitted statements. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, the key to every single uniformed person 
today supporting this treaty is the safeguard provision which says 
you can pull out 5, 10, 15 years hence if the President cannot cer- 
tify that that stockpile is credible and safe. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, our committee under my guidance and that 
of my colleague stayed very clearly to our jurisdiction, the military 
implications. But I hope you will develop, particularly with the Sec- 
retary of State, the question that needs to be answered— what hap- 
pens if we pull out of that treaty 5 or 10 years hence, what hap- 
pens to those nations that placed in us full faith and credit as we 
went ahead— that will not happen, but anyway if we went ahead 
and ratified this treaty, what happens to those nations? We leave 
them out there hanging naked 10 or 15 years from now. Naked in 
the sense that they have not taken such steps as they may wish 
to develop a nuclear deterrent, but more importantly, by taking 
that action and pulling out, we have to signal to the world that we 
have less than full faith and credit in the effectiveness of our nu- 
clear stockpile as a deterrent and for safety. 

Let me touch on safety a minute. I have seen these weapons. I 
have actually gone up and touched them, just out of curiosity, and 
I asked General Shelton the following question: In his career, had 
he handled them, and he said of course he had, all of them. 

And I said, put yourself in the uniform of a young sailor, an air- 
man or marine today that has to deal with storing the weapons, 
that has to deal with bringing them out from time to time and put- 
ting them in the various launch platforms, be it submarines, air- 
planes or whatever the case may be. And you cannot say to that 
sailor, that airman, that marine that it is absolutely safe for you 
to deal with those weapons. And there are many civilians that like- 
wise have to work with them, and these weapons are stored and 
collocated in various places in America, and indeed, Mr. Chairman, 
beyond our shores. What do you say to nations as they are fol- 
lowing this that are providing the host facilities for storage that 
there could be a point in time when we do not have the degree of 
confidence in the safety of these weapons? 

Mr. Chairman, I hope and I have had the privilege of working 
with my good friend Senator Levin, Senator Biden, some others 
just as colleagues do, we have all been here two decades or more, 
to see whether or not there is not— and I know the Chair has spo- 
ken to this— is not a means by which we can bring reasonable and 
open and rational minds together to work what is in the best inter- 
ests of not only our Nation, but indeed the world, and at this time 
not to bring to finality by vote a decision on this treaty. I hope that 
that is done, but if the committee is interested at some point, I 
would be glad to give you the benefit of one Senator's view as to 
how it can be done, but I would be presumptuous at this point in 
time. 

I think I should yield to my other colleagues. I have covered the 
principal points. I may have a point or two after I listen to them. 

I thank the Chair. 

The Chairman. Very good. Senator Shelby. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD C. SHELBY, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM ALABAMA 

Senator Shelby. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Biden, col- 
leagues. It is a privilege for me to appear before this committee at 
this time to present my views as the chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence. I am and I want to be very specific 
here. I am speaking in my capacity as chairman of the Intelligence 
Committee, out I should make it clear that I am not, Mr. Chair- 
man, speaking for the entire committee. I think that is important. 

Due to the limited time available, the I ntelligence Committee has 
not, Mr. Chairman, prepared a full committee report on the capa- 
bility of the United States to monitor compliance with the CTBT. 
Furthermore, members of the committee have differing opinions on 
this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend at the proper time to vote against the 
resolution on ratification. I will do so for a number of reasons, but 
primarily because it is my considered judgment as chairman of the 
Intelligence Committee based upon a review of the intelligence 
analysis and on testimony this week from the intelligence commu- 
nity's senior arms control analysts that it is impossible to monitor 
compliance with this treaty with the confidence that the Senate 
should demand before providing its advice and consent for ratifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, simply put, at this point I am not confident that 
we can now or can in the foreseeable future detect any and all nu- 
clear explosions prohibited under the treaty. While I have a greater 
degree of confidence in our ability to monitor higher yield explo- 
sions in known test sites, I have markedly less confidence in our 
capabilities to monitor lower yield and/or evasively conducted tests, 
including, Mr. Chairman, tests that may enable states to develop 
new nuclear weapons or improve existing weapons. 

At this point I should point out that while the proponents of the 
treaty have argued that it will prevent nuclear proliferation, the 
fact is that some of the countries of most concern to us— North 
Korea, Iran, and Iraq— can develop, Mr. Chairman, as you know, 
and deploy nuclear weapons without any nuclear tests whatsoever. 

With respect to monitoring, in J uly 1997, the intelligence com- 
munity issued a national intelligence estimate entitled "Monitoring 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty Over the Next 10 Years." 
While I cannot go into the classified details here this afternoon, I 
can say that the NIE was not encouraging about our ability to 
monitor compliance with the treaty or about the likely utility of the 
treaty in preventing countries like North Korea, Iran, and Iraq 
from developing and fielding nuclear weapons. The NIE identified 
numerous challenges, difficulties, and credible evasion scenarios 
that affect the intelligence community's confidence in its ability to 
monitor compliance. 

Mr. Chairman, because the details are classified and because of 
the inherent difficulty of summarizing a very highly technical anal- 
ysis covering a number of different countries and a multitude of 
variables, I recommend that members, including the members of 
this committee, review this document with the following caution: 
Based on testimony before the committee this week, I believe that 
newly acquired information requires reevaluation of the 1997 esti- 
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mates, assumptions, and underlying analysis on certain key issues. 
The revised assumptions and analysis appear certain to lead to 
even more pessimistic conclusions. 

While the intelligence community has not yet provided the com- 
mittee with a written analysis of those issues, the transcript from 
Tuesday's hearings in the Senate Intelligence Committee is avail- 
able to Members. Many proponents of the treaty place their faith, 
Mr. Chairman, in monitoring aids provided under the treaty such 
as the international monitoring system, IMS, a multinational seis- 
mic detection system, and the CTBT's onsite inspection regime, 
OSI. Based on a review of the structures, likely capabilities, and 
procedures of these international mechanisms, Mr. Chairman, nei- 
ther of which will be ready to function for a number of years, and 
based on the intelligence community's own analysis and statement, 
I am concerned that these organizations will be of at best limited 
if not marginal value. I believe that the IMS will be technically in- 
adequate. For example, Mr. Chairman, it was not designed to de- 
tect evasively conducted tests which, if you are Iraq or North 
Korea, are precisely the kind you are going to conduct. It was de- 
signed, as you know, Mr. Chairman, with diplomatic sensitivities 
rather than effective monitoring in mind, and it will be 8 to 10 
years before the system is complete. 

Because of these factors and for other technical reasons, I am 
afraid that the I MS is more likely to muddy the waters by injecting 
questionable data into what will inevitably be highly charged polit- 
ical debates over possible noncompliance. As a result, the value of 
more accurate, independently obtained U.S. information will be un- 
dermined, making it more difficult for the U.S. to make a case for 
noncompliance if it were to become necessary. 

And with respect to OSI, I believe that the onsite inspection re- 
gime invites delay and confusion. For example, while U.S. nego- 
tiators originally sought an automatic green light for onsite inspec- 
tions as a result of the opposition of the People's Republic of China, 
now, the regime that was adopted allows inspections, as you know, 
Mr. Chairman, only with the approval of 30 of the 51 countries on 
the executive committee. Members of the committee will appreciate 
the difficulty of rounding up the votes for such a supermajority. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also deeply troubled by the fact that the in- 
spected party has a veto, a veto over including U.S. inspectors on 
an inspection team and the right of the inspected party to declare 
areas up to 50 kilometers off limits to inspection. I understand 
these provisions are mere limitations sought by Saddam Flussein 
on the UNSCOM inspectors, which leads me to believe that some 
of the OSI standards could be what is cut out for I raq. 

As a result of these and other hurdles, Mr. Chairman, even if in- 
spectors do eventually get near the scene of a suspicious event, the 
evidence, which is highly perishable, may well have vanished. 

One final but critical matter that raises questions both as to Rus- 
sian intentions under the CTBT as to our monitoring capabilities 
is the recently reported activity at Russia's Arctic test site. The 
Washington Post, as all of you know, last weekend reported that 
Russia continues to conduct possible low-yield nuclear tests at its 
Arctic test site reportedly in order to develop a low-yield weapon. 
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new low-yield weapon that will be the linchpin of a new Russian 
military doctrine. 

The Washington Post also reported that the CIA cannot monitor 
such tests with enough precision to determine whether they are nu- 
clear or conventional explosions. Such activities, Mr. Chairman, 
will be of particular concern because there is evidence, including 
public statements from the Russian First Deputy M inister of Atom- 
ic Energy that Russia intends to continue to conduct low-yield 
hydronuclear tests and does not believe that these constitute nu- 
clear tests prohibited by the treaty. 

Mr. Chairman, with your indulgence, I have tried to convey some 
very serious concerns with the practicality of this treaty and that 
is extremely difficult to do in an unclassified forum such as this in 
a short time. 

I urge my colleagues as they consider their position on this trea- 
ty that they immerse themselves in the details because it is in the 
details where the fatal flaws of the document lie. For further infor- 
mation on this, I urge Members to review the transcript of this 
week's Senate Intelligence Committee, and we will have it avail- 
able in a secure place. Mr. Chairman, thank you for your indul- 
gence. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Shelby follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Richard C. Shelby 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Biden: It is a privilege to appear before you as Chairman 
of the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence to present my views on the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

I am speaking in my capacity as Chairman of the Intelligence Committee, but I 
should make it clear that I am not speaking for the entire Committee. Due to the 
limited time available, the Committee has not prepared a full Committee report on 
the capability of the United States to monitor compliance with the CTBT. Further- 
more, Members of the Committee have differing opinions on this issue. 

I intend to vote against the Resolution of Ratification. I will do so for a number 
of reasons, but primarily because it is my considered judgment as Chairman of the 
Intelligence Committee, based on a review of the intelligence analysis and on testi- 
mony this week from the Intelligence Community's senior arms control analysts, 
that it is impossible to monitor compliance with thisTreaty with the confidence that 
the Senate should demand before providing its advice and consent to ratification. 

I shall leave it to another day to elaborate on my concern that the Treaty may 
be a stalking horse for de-nuclearization. Its operative sentence, after all, on its face 
bans any nuclear explosion. This prohibition raises a question about the viability 
of any nuclear deterrent. There may be an explanation. But it is not in the Treaty 
text. 

Simply put, I am not confident that we can now, or in the foreseeable future, de- 
tect any and all nuclear explosions prohibited under theTreaty. 

While I have a greater d^ree of confidence in our ability to monitor higher-yield 
explosions in known test sites, I have markedly less confidence in our capabilities 
to monitor lower-yield and/or evasively conducted tests, including tests that may en- 
able states to develop new nuclear weapons, or improve existing weapons. 

I should also point out that while proponents of the Treaty have argued that it 
will prevent nuclear proliferation, the fact is that some of the countries of most con- 
cern— for example. North Korea, Iran, and Iraq— can develop and deploy nuclear 
weapons without any nuclear tests at all. 

With respect to monitoring, in J uly 1997, the Intelligence Community issued a 
National Intelligence Estimate entitled "Monitoring the Comprehensive Test Ban 
T reaty Over the N ext 10 Y ears." 

While I cannot go into classified details, I can say that the NIE was not encour- 
aging about our ability to monitor compliance with the Treaty or about the likely 
utility of theTreaty in preventing countries like North Korea, Iran, and Iraq from 
developing and fielding nuclear weapons. 
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The NIE identified numerous chaiienges, difficuities, and credibie evasion sce- 
narios that affect the Inteiiigence Community's confidence in its abiiity to monitor 
compiiance. 

Because the detaiis are dassified, and because of the inherent difficuity of sum- 
marizing a highiy technicai anaiysis covering a number of different countries and 
a muititude of variabies, I recommend that Members review this document, with the 
foii owing caution: 

Based on testimony before the Committee this week, I believe that newly acquired 
information requires a re-evaluation of the 1997 Estimate's assumptions and under- 
lying analysis on certain key issues. 

These revised assumptions and analysis appear certain to lead, to even more pes- 
simistic conclusions. While the Intelligence Community has not yet provided the 
Committee with a written analysis of those issues, the transcript from Tuesday's 
hearing is availableto Members. 

Many proponents of theTreaty place their faith in monitoring aids provided under 
theTreaty: the International Monitoring System (IMS), a multinational seismic de- 
tection system, and theCTBT's On-site Inspection regime (OSI). 

Based on a review of the structure, likely capabilities, and procedures of these 
international mechanisms— neither of which will be ready to function for a number 
of years— and based on the Intelligence Community's own analysis and statement, 

I am concerned that these organizations will be of, at best, limited or marginal 
value. 

I believe that the IMS will be technically inadequate. For example, it was not de- 
signed to detect "evasively" conducted tests, which, if you are Iraq or North Korea, 
are precisely the kind you are going to conduct. 

• It was designed with diplomatic sensitivities rather than effective monitoring in 
mind; and 

• 1 1 wi 1 1 be ei ght to 10 years before the system i s compi ete. 

Because of these factors and for other technical reasons, I am afraid that the IMS 
is more likely to muddy the waters by injecting questionable data into what will in- 
evitably be highly charged political debates over possible noncompliance. 

As a result, the value of more accurate, independently-obtained U.S. information, 
would be undermined, making it more difficult for the United States to make a case 
for non-compliance if it were to become necessary. 

With respect to OSI, I believe that the Onsite I nspection regime invites delay and 
obfuscation. For example, while U.S. negotiators originally sought an "automatic 
green light" for on-site inspections, as a result of the opposition of the People's Re- 
public of China, the regime that was adopted allows inspections only with the ap- 
proval of 30 of the 51 countries on the Executive Committee. Members of the Com- 
mittee will appreciate the difficulty of rounding up the votes for such a super-major- 
ity. 

I am deeply troubled by the fact that if the U.S. requested an inspection, no U.S. 
inspectors could participate in the inspection, and we could send an observer only 
if the Inspected Party approved. 

I am also disturbed by the right of the inspected party to declare areas up to fifty 
kilometers off-limits to inspection. 

I understand that these provisions mirror limitations sought by Saddam Flussein 
on UNSCOM inspectors, which leads me to believe that OSI stands for "Option Se- 
lected by I raq." 

As a result of these and other hurdles, even if inspectors do eventually get near 
the scene of a suspicious event, the evidence— which is highly perishable— may well 
have vanished. 

One final, but critical, matter that raises questions both as to Russian intentions 
under CTBT and as to our monitoring capabilities is the recently-reported activity 
at Russia's Arctic test site. 

The Washington Post last weekend reported that Russia continues to conduct pos- 
sible low-yield nuclear tests at its Arctic test site, reportedly in order to develop a 
new low-yield weapon that will be the linchpin of a new Russian military doctrine. 
The Washington Post also reported that the CIA cannot monitor such tests with 
enough precision to determine whether they are nuclear or conventional explosions. 

Such activities would be of particular concern because there is evidence, including 
public statements from the Russian First Deputy Minister of Atomic Energy, that 
Russia intends to continue to conduct low-yield hydro-nuclear tests, and does not 
believe that these constitute nuclear tests prohibited by theTreaty. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to convey some very serious concerns with the practi- 
cality of this Treaty and that is extremely difficult to do in an unclassified forum 
and in such a short time. 
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I urge my colleagues, as th^ consider their position on this Treaty that they Im- 
merse themselves In the details, because It Is In the details where the fatal flaws 
of document lie. 

For further Information on this topic, 1 urge Members to review the transcript of 
this week's testimony before the 1 ntelllgence Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Blden, thank you for the opportunity to testify before this 
distinguished committee. 

The Chairman. Very gcxxl. I thank you, sir. Carl, Senator Levin. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CARL LEVIN, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

MICHIGAN 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Senator Biden, 
and colleagues. Thank you for inviting us to testify about our own 
beliefs, but perhaps even more importantly, what we have heard in 
our hearings in our own committees. 

President Eisenhower stated almost 40 years ago that the failure 
to achieve a nuclear test ban would, in his words, "have to be 
classed as the greatest disappointment of any administration, of 
any decade, of any time, and of any party." 

The central question that we face, however, every one of us as 
Senators, is whether or not this treaty will make us safer or less 
safe; whether it will make us more secure or less secure as a Na- 
tion. 

The Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the J oint Chiefs of 
Staff, every member of the J oint Chiefs of Staff, our top military 
leadership, civilian and uniformed, support this treaty. That is the 
testimony that we heard. It was strong testimony. It was not testi- 
mony which was qualified by any personal reservation that they 
are trying to support their Commander in Chief, or that th^ are 
doing the best they can. It was their own personal view, directly 
stat^ to us, looking us in the eye because we asked them, eyeball 
to eyeball, do you. Chairman Shelton, do you. Secretary Cohen, 
support the ratification of the treaty, and they said that they do. 

General Shelton, who is our current chairman, of course, of the 
J oint Chiefs said the following: That the test ban treaty "will help 
limit the development of more advanced and destructive weapons 
and inhibit the ability of more countries to acquire nuclear weap- 
ons. It is true," he said, "that the treaty cannot prevent prolifera- 
tion or reduce current inventories. But it can restrict nuclear weap- 
ons progress and reduce the risk of proliferation." 

In short, our top uniformed military leader. General Shelton, 
said the following: 'The world will be a safer place with the treaty 
than without it, and it is in our national security interest to ratify 
the Comprehensive Test Ban T reaty." 

The whole world, including nuclear weapons powers and coun- 
tries that might want to become nuclear weapons powers, is going 
to be watching what the Senate does with this treaty. And our ac- 
tion will affect the willingness of other nations to refrain from fu- 
ture nuclear testing. 

Rejection of this treaty will have a profound negative impact in 
the battle against proliferation of nuclear weapons. India tests, 
Pakistan tests, and we tell them, stop testing, you are endangering 
yourselves, you are endangering the world. For heaven's sake, stop 
your testing. If we are not willing to ratify the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty, what standing do we have to urge India, Pakistan, or 
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any country to stop testing? Over 150 nations have signed this 
treaty, including all of our allies, by the way. 

There has been reference made to the fact that our allies depend 
upon our nuclear deterrent, and they do and have, and that our al- 
lies who store these weapons depend upon their being safe, and 
they do. Our allies recommend that we support this treaty, those 
very same allies that depend on our deterrence and rely upon our 
nuclear weapons to be safe because they frequently are being 
stored on their land. Every one of our NATO allies, plus South 
Korea and J apan— over 150 nations in all— have signed this treaty. 

Now, the question has been raised whether or not somebody 
could cheat, and this is what Secretary Cohen's statement relating 
to that is: "Is it possible for states to cheat on the CTBT without 
being detected?" And here I am quoting him. 'The answer is 'yes.' 
We would not be able to detect every evasively conducted nuclear 
test and from a national security perspective, we do not need to. 
The U.S. will be able to detect a level of testing, the yield and num- 
ber of tests by which a state could undermine the U.S. nuclear de- 
terrent." 

So although you cannot be certain that nobody can conduct a test 
with a very small yield, what Secretary Cohen is telling us and has 
told us is that any militarily significant test can be detected, that 
they cannot gain military advantage over us by cheating at those 
low levels. That is his position. That is the J oint Chiefs' position, 
not just my position, but their position. It also happens to be mine, 
but that is obviously not as important. 

In addition, both Secretary Cohen and General Shelton have 
pointed out that this treaty, if it comes into effect, will increase our 
ability to observe and monitor tests because it will create an inter- 
national monitoring system of 320 monitoring stations in 90 coun- 
tries. 

They also have testified to us that they have looked at the full 
range of intelligence information, including the up-to-date current 
information which has been referred to by our good friends who 
have already testified. So that both Secretary Cohen and General 
Shelton have looked at the same intelligence information that they 
have referred to in their testimony and that we have looked at, and 
they have reached the exact same conclusion that they reached be- 
fore, namely that this treaty is in our national interest and can be 
adequately effectively verified, although you cannot perfectly verify 
a low-yield test. 

Finally, we had the Department of Energy's nuclear weapons lab 
directors in front of us today. The lab directors say that with two 
things they are, quote, "onboard." Now, that's the term that they 
used this morning. Their testimony varied. It was not one state- 
ment for three directors. And there was a variation between their 
testimony. But when I asked them, point-blank, are you onboard 
under two conditions, their answer was yes, that they are onboard 
with the treaty. One is that the safeguards, all six, be incorporated 
formally in the resolution of ratification, and second that there be 
robust funding of our stockpile stewardship program by the Con- 
gress. Those are critically important conditions to them and, as our 
good friend Senator Warner said, it is important also to General 
Shelton and to Secretary Cohen. 
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I believe the defeat of this treaty would be disastrous to our ef- 
fort to reduce proliferation, but let me just close with one sugges- 
tion. There are many of us who have not yet either reached a con- 
clusion or feel that we have enough of a record to reach a conclu- 
sion. There are many of us that feel this is the wrong time to vote 
on ratification for many different reasons. Some of us because there 
is that national intelligence estimate which Senator Shelby or Sen- 
ator Warner made reference to. I n fact, I think the chairman made 
reference to it, an ongoing national intelligence estimate. 

There are many reasons that our colleagues, at least many of our 
colleagues, think it is best not to vote at this time on this treaty. 
There is precedent for a delay in voting on the treaty. There was 
a vote scheduled on the Chemical Weapons Convention when our 
good friend Bob Dole came out against the treaty, just as the cur- 
rent leading Republican candidate for President has come out 
against this treaty. And what we did as a Senate was that we de- 
layed the vote on the Chemical Weapons Treaty in order to try to 
k^ it out of politics to the extent we possibly could. We delayed 
that vote until after the Presidential election. And then we took the 
time to add some reservations and add some conditions to the reso- 
lution of ratification. We took that deliberative time to do that. 

We cannot do that under this unanimous consent agreement. 
This unanimous consent agreement binds us to one amendment by 
the majority leader and one amendment by the Democratic leader. 
That is it. No reservations, conditions, declarations, statements, 
understandings, motions, things that you folks on this committee 
are experts at. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Biden, others on this committee, over the 
years you have lent your efforts to adding reservations, conditions, 
qualifications to treaties, and you have improved treaties in the 
process. We cannot do that under the current unanimous-consent 
agreement under which we are operating. We are restricted. That 
inhibits the deliberative process of this body. It is not in keeping 
with what the Senate should be and historically has been, which 
is a body that deliberates carefully on treaties, and then lends or 
doesn't lend its advice and consent to those treaties. 

So I would hope that, for many reasons, we would consider delay- 
ing the vote on this treaty next week. I think that significant 
progress has been made through these hearings, but for many of 
us there is much more information that is needed, and I think for 
all of us from an institutional point of view, it would set a very bad 
precedent not to be able to offer reservations and other qualifica- 
tions and amendments to a treaty that is being considered by the 
U.S. Senate. 

I have taken a bit too long, and I again thank our Chair and 
Senator Biden. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Kerrey. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT KERREY, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

NEBRASKA 

Senator Kerrey. Mr. Chairman, Senator Biden, members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, I thank you for your invita- 
tion to testify and discuss the issues of verification ancf monitoring 
on the Comprehensive Test Ban T reaty. 
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As Senator Shelby, the chairman of the Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence has just testified, under normal circumstances our 
committee would call witnesses, collect data, and then submit a 
very detailed report to the Senate on this matter. However, given 
the condensed nature of the debate, like the chairman, I also regret 
that we have only had opportunity to hold a single 2 hour hearing 
and that the committee has not prepared a full report. 

I come before this committee in my capacity as vice chairman of 
the committee and as Senator Shelby as well has said earlier, I 
speak for myself, and have not polled Democratic members of the 
committee to determine their views. 

The key phrase that I make in declaring that my estimate is that 
we can effectively monitor and verify compliance of the Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty is the phrase effectively monitor and verify. 
This declaration, Mr. Chairman, is made instead of an absolute 
declaration of verification. I believe, I say with great respect to 
members of this committee, that absolute verification is an unat- 
tainable standard, though it is a standard some have applied to es- 
tablish as a benchmark for ratification, no treaty from the Conven- 
tion on Literary and Artistic Copyrights to the International Cov- 
enant on Civil and Political Rights to the one that we are consid- 
ering today, the CTBT, is absolutely verifiable. 

The central question, I believe, should be, using existing assets, 
can the United States of America effectively monitor and verify this 
treaty, and my answer is, yes. This conclusion, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, is supported by testimony that was of- 
fered yesterday by General J ohn Gordon, the Deputy Director of 
Central Intelligence. It is also based on briefings that we have re- 
ceived on the topics, this committee has received over the years, 
and most importantly, Mr. Chairman, it is based upon an assess- 
ment of our current capability to monitor as well as our plans to 
modernize and improve our capability to do MASI NT and to collect 
the data needed to monitor anything that we are concerned about 
in this world. We are the world's best at monitoring what is going 
on in the world. And if the United States of America says that we 
cannot effectively verify, I would suggest it will be difficult for any 
nation to reach the conclusion that they can effectively verify this 
treaty or any modification of this treaty. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard some argument on last Sunday's 
Washington Post article on which it was reported that the CIA 
found that the data from the seismic sensors and other sources 
were insufficient to confirm the source of recent seismic activity in 
the Russian Arctic region of Novaya Zemlya, that this is reason 
enough to oppose this treaty. 

Mr. Chairman, again, there are not nor will there ever be enough 
seismic sensors in the world to catch a country that is cheating at 
the margins. The important fact is this: We do have the capability 
today and we will continue in the future to catch any country 
whose activity would threaten our ability to defend U.S. national 
security interests. We are today not only highly capable, we are the 
most capable nation at the detection of nuclear detonations. The 
United States has today the capability to detect any test that could 
threaten our nuclear deterrence. The type of test that could be con- 
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ducted without our knowledge could only be marginally useful and 
would not cause a shift in the existing strategic nuclear balance. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, the Unit^ States has the capability 
to detect the level of testing that would be required for another 
country to develop and weaponize and advance thermonuclear war- 
heads. These are existing national capabilities. These key capabili- 
ties will continue without Senate action on the CTBT, but with 
Senate action and the action of 16 other named nuclear nations, we 
will be able to increase our detection assets. 

Our ability to monitor the treaty will be enhanced by access to 
the more than 300 monitoring stations that will make up the 
CTBT's international monitoring system, and the CTBT require- 
ment for installation of 17 monitoring stations in the Middle East, 
Lebanon, and China, 31 in Russia will improve our ability to verify 
this treaty. 

Mr. Chairman, in the coming decades our intelligence agencies 
are going to be increasingly tasked with monitoring global nuclear 
testing. The creation of additional tools and resources that will 
come as a result of the CTBT will not decrease the safety of the 
American people. It will increase security. 

We also discussed, Mr. Chairman, two additional ways in which 
I believe the CTBT will enhance U.S. national security. First, a 
fully implemented CTBT will all but halt the ability of threshold 
states from establishing an effective and reliable strategic nuclear 
force. The inability of nations like I ran and North Korea to conduct 
nuclear tests will make it much less likely for them to become nu- 
clear powers, and our ability to go to the United Nations Security 
Council to obtain multilateral resolutions of sanctions will mini- 
mize the go-it-alone U.S. efforts we are far too often forced to use. 

Along the same lines, the inability of existing nuclear states to 
conduct further nuclear tests will impede if not cease their efforts 
to make technological advances and yields in miniaturization, ad- 
vances already achieved by the United States. 

As my friend and our former colleague. Senator J im Exon said 
after returning from the Nevada Test Site, "No American general 
would trade our nuclear forces for another nation's. Given the over- 
whelming capability of the United States, I recognize the test ban 
would clearly be in our national interest." 

Bluntly speaking, Mr. Chairman, we have the most effective and 
deadly nuclear force in the world. Therefore, to maintain our exist- 
ing edge, it is in our interests to ratify the CTBT and to halt the 
nuclear development advancement of other nations. 

To conclude, Mr. Chairman, the greatest threat to the safety of 
the American people is the nuclear legacy of the cold war. To con- 
front this threat we need to employ a wide array of tools. We need 
to work with Russia to achieve further reductions in our nuclear 
arsenals, we need to fund the cooperative threat reduction program 
which assists the Russians with eliminating their nuclear weapons, 
we need a strong intelligence capability, we need to continue to 
pursue national missile defense, we ne^ to maintain a rigorous 
military and the will to use it when our national interests are 
threatened, and finally, Mr. Chairman, we need the Comprehensive 
Test Ban T reaty. 
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The CTBT alone, however, will not protect the American people, 
but used in conjunction with these other resources, it will help 
check the proliferation of nuclear weapons, improve our national 
capabilities to detect global nuclear activity and enhance the 
United States' national security. 

Again, I thank the chairman and I thank the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee for inviting me to testify. 

Senator Warner. Mr. Chairman, could I just add a fact? My dis- 
tinguished colleague quoted extensively from Secretary Cohen and 
General Shelton. I would like— I would like to have the opportunity 
to provide as a part of my statement the statements by six Secre- 
taries of Defense, former, led by Secretary Schlesinger, who pre- 
sented strong points that we should take into consideration as well 
as Dr. Kissinger by letters. The chairman talked about the intel- 
ligence which we cannot discuss here factually, but it will be before 
all Senators in S-407 as a part of your record and our record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The HonorableTRENT Lott 
Majority Leader, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, DC. 

The Honorable Tom Daschle 
Democratic L eader, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, DC. 

Dear Senators Lott and Daschle: 

As the Senate weighs whether to approve the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT), we believe Senators will be obliged to focus on one dominant, inescapable 
result were it to be ratified: over the decades ahead, confidence in the reliability of 
our nuclear weapons stockpile would inevitably decline, thereby reducing the credi- 
bility of America's nuclear deterrent. Unlike previous efforts at a CTBT, this Treaty 
is intended to be of unlimited duration, and though "nuclear weapon test explosion" 
is undefined in the Treaty, by America's unilateral declaration the accord is "zero- 
yield," meaning that all nuclear tests, even of the lowest yield, are permanently pro- 
hibited. 

The nuclear weapons in our nation's arsenal are sophisticated devices, whose 
thousands of components must function together with split-second timing and scant 
margin for error. A nuclear weapon contains radioactive material, which in itself de- 
cays, and also changes the properties of other materials within the weapon. Over 
time, the components of our weapons corrode and deteriorate, and we lack experi- 
ence predicting the effects of such aging on the safety and reliability of the weapons. 
The shelf life of U.S. nuclear weapons was expected to be some 20 years. In the 
past, the constant process of replacement and testing of new designs gave some as- 
surance that weapons in the arsenal would be both new and reliable. But under the 
CTBT, we would be vulnerable to the effects of aging because we could not test 
"fixes" of problems with existing warheads. 

Remanufacturing components of existing weapons that have deteriorated also 
poses significant problems. Manufacturers go out of business, materials and produc- 
tion processes change, certain chemicals previously used in production are now for- 
bidden under new environmental regulations, and so on. It is a certainty that new 
processes and materials— untested— will be used. Even more important, ultimately 
the nuclear "pits" will need to be replaced— and we will not be able to test those 
replacements. The upshot is that new defects may be introduced into the stockpile 
through remanufacture, and without testing we can never be certain that these re- 
placement components will work as their predecessors did. 

Another implication of a CTBT of unlimited duration is that over time we would 
gradually lose our pool of knowledgeable people with experience in nuclear weapons 
design and testing. Consider what would occur if the United States halted nuclear 
testing for 30 years. We would then be dependent on the judgement of personnel 
with no personal experience either in designing or testing nuclear weapons. In place 
of a learning curve, we would experience an extended unlearning curve. 
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Furthermore, major gaps exist in our scientific understanding of nudear expio- 
sives. As President Bush noted in a report to Congress in J anuary 1993, "Of aii U.S. 
nudear weapons designs fielded since 1958, approximately one-third have required 
nuclear testing to resolve problems arising after deployment." We were discovering 
defects in our arsenal up until the moment when the current moratorium on U.S. 
testing was imposed in 1992. While we have uncovered similar defects since 1992, 
which in the past would have led to testing, in the absence of testing, we are not 
ableto test whether the "fixes" indeed work. 

Indeed, the history of maintaining complex military hardware without testing 
demonstrates the pitfalls of such an approach. Prior to World War II, the Navy's 
torpedoes had not been adequately tested because of insufficient funds. It took near- 
ly two years of war before we fully solved the problems that caused our torpedoes 
to routinely pass harmlessly under the target or to fail to explode on contact. For 
example, at the Battle of Midway, the U.S. launched 47 torpedo aircraft, without 
damaging a single] apanese ship. If not for our dive bombers, the U.S. would have 
lost the crucial naval battle of the Pacific war. 

The Department of Energy has structured a program of experiments and com- 
puter simulations called the Stockpile Stewardship Program, that it hopes will allow 
our weapons to be maintained without testing. This program, which will not be ma- 
ture for at least 10 years, will improve our scientific understanding of nuclear weap- 
ons and would likely mitigate the decline in our confidence in the safety and reli- 
ability of our arsenal. We will never know whether we should trust Stockpile Stew- 
ardship if we cannot conduct nuclear tests to calibrate the unproven new tech- 
niques. Mitigation is, of course, not the same as prevention. Over the decades, the 
erosion of confidence inevitably would be substantial. 

The decline in confidence in our nuclear deterrent is particularly troublesome in 
light of the unique geopolitical role of the United States. The U .S. has a far-reaching 
foreign policy agenda and our forces are stationed around the globe. In addition, we 
have pledged to hold a nuclear umbrella over our NATO allies and J apan. Though 
we have abandoned chemical and biological weapons, we have threatened to retali- 
ate with nuclear weapons to such an attack. In the Gulf War, such a threat was 
apparently sufficient to deter Iraq from using chemical weapons against American 
troops. 

We also do not believe the CTBT will do much to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons. The motivation of rogue nations like North Korea and Iraq to acquire nu- 
clear weapons will not be affected by whether the U.S. tests. Similarly, the posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons by nations like India, Pakistan, and Israel depends on the 
security environment in their region, not by whether or not the U.S. tests. If con- 
fidence in the U.S. nuclear deterrent were to decline, countries that have relied on 
our protection could well feel compelled to seek nuclear capabilities of their own. 
Thus, ironically, the CTBT might cause additional nations to seek nuclear weapons. 

Finally, it is impossible to verify a ban that extends to very low yields. The likeli- 
hood of cheating is high. 'Trust but verify" should remain our guide. Tests with 
yields below 1 kiloton can both go undetected and be militarily useful to the testing 
state. Furthermore, a significantly larger explosion can go undetected— or be mis- 
taken for a conventional explosion used for mining or an earthquake— if the test is 
"decoupled." Decoupling involves conducting the test in a large underground cavity 
and has been shown to dampen an explosion's seismic signature by a factor of up 
to 70. The U.S. demonstrated this capability in 1966 in two tests conducted in salt 
domes at Chilton, Mississippi. 

We believe that these considerations render a permanent, zero-yield Comprehen- 
siveTest Ban Treaty incompatible with the Nation's international commitments and 
vital security interests and believe it does not deserve the Senate's advice and con- 
sent. Accordingly, we respectfully urge you and your colleagues to preserve the right 
of this nation to conduct nuclear tests necessary to the future viability of our nu- 
clear deterrent by rejecting approval of the present CTBT. 

Respectfully, 


J AMES R. SCHLESINGER. 

Frank C. Carlucci. 
Donald FI . Rumsfeld 
Richard B. Cheney. 
Caspar W. Weinberger. 
Melvin R. Laird. 
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Henry A. Kissinger, 

October 13, 1999. 

The HonorableJ ESSE Helms 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

As you know, I— together with former National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft 
and former CIA Director and Deputy Secretary of Defense] ohn Deutch— had rec- 
ommended in a letter dated October 5th to Senators Lott and Daschle and in an 
op-ed in the October 6th Washington Post that a vote on ratification of the Com- 
prehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty be postponed to permit a further discussion 
and clarification of the issues now too controversial. This having proved 
unachievable, I am obliged to state my position. 

As a former Secretary of State, I find the prospect that a major treaty might fail 
to be ratified extremely painful. But the subject of this treaty concerns the future 
security of the United States and involves risks that make it impossible for me to 
recommend voting for the treaty as it now stands. 

My concerns are as follows. 

i mportance of Nudear Weapons 

For the entire postwar period, the American nuclear arsenal has been America's 
ultimate shield and that of our allies. Though we no longer face the same massive 
threat that we did during the Cold War, new dangers have arisen. Our nuclear arse- 
nal is our principal deterrent to the possible use of biological and chemical warfare 
against America, our military, and our allies. 

Verification 

Almost all experts agree that nuclear tests below some yield threshold remain un- 
verifiable and that this threshold can be raised by technical means. It seems to me 
highly dangerous to leave such a vacuum regarding a matter fundamentally affect- 
ing the security of the United States. And the fact that this treaty is of indefinite 
duration compounds the problem. The CIA's concerns about recent ambiguous ac- 
tivities by Russia, as reported in the media, illustrate difficulties that will only be 
compounded by the passage of time. 

Supporters of the treaty argue that, because of their small yield, these tests can- 
not be significant and that the treaty would therefore "lock in" our advantages vis- 
a-vis other nuclear powers and aspirants. I do not know how they can be so sure 
of this in an age of rapidly exploding technology and whether, on the contrary, this 
may not work to the advantage of nations seeking to close this gap. After all, victory 
in the Cold War was achieved in part because we kept increasing, and not freezing, 
our technological edge. 

Nudear Stockpiie 

I am not a technical expert on such issues as proof testing, aging of nuclear mate- 
rial, and reworking existing warheads. But I find it impossible to ignore the concern 
about the treaty expressed by six former Secretaries of Defense and several former 
CIA Directors and National Security Advisers. I am aware that experts from the 
weapons laboratories have argued that there are ingenious ways to mitigate these 
concerns. On the other hand, there is a difference between the opinion of experts 
from laboratories and policy-makers' confidence in the reliability of these weapons 
as our existing stockpile ages. When national security is involved, one should not 
proceed in the face of such doubts. 

Sanctions 

Another fundamental problem is the weakness of the enforcement mechanism. In 
theory, we have a right to abrogate the treaty when the "supreme national survival" 
is involved. But this option is more theoretical than practical. In a bilateral treaty, 
the reluctance to resort to abrogation is powerful enough; in a multilateral treaty 
of indefinite duration, this reluctance would be even more acute. It is not clear how 
we would respond to a set of violations by an individual country or, indeed, what 
response would be meaningful or whether, say, an Iranian test could be said to 
threaten the supreme national survival. 

N on-proli feration 

I am not persuaded that the proposed treaty would inhibit nuclear proliferation. 
Restraint by the major powers has never been a significant factor in the decisions 
of other nuclear aspirants, which are driven by local rivalries, and security needs. 
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Nor is the behavior of rogue states such as Iraq, Iran, or North Korea likely to be 
affected by this treaty. They either will not sign or, if they sign, will cheat. And 
countries relying on our nuclear umbrella might be induced by declining confidence 
in our arsenal— and the general impression of denuclearization— to accelerate their 
own efforts. 

For all these reasons, I cannot recommend a vote for a comprehensive test ban 
of unlimited duration. 

I hope this is helpful. 

Sincerely, 


FIenry a. Kissinger. 


Senator Warner. The key thing, Mr. Chairman, is that on their 
own initiative the intelligence community decided they had to up- 
date this NIE as it regards to detecting illegal tests on their own 
initiative. They informed our committee they would not be finished 
with that until early next year. That concerns me greatly, and 
every Senator should examine to the extent they have conducted 
that investigation what they have found. 

Last, we are substituting 50 years of proven capability of testing 
with actual tests underground by and large, certainly in the last 
two decades, for a system which is barely on the blueprint design 
boards, and it is going to take in the testimony of the lab directors 
today anywhere of from 10 to 20 years to put in place that com- 
puter, largely computer system to give this great Nation of ours the 
confidence to some degree in the credibility of the system and the 
safety of the system. 

Also, much has been said about monitoring. I hope this com- 
mittee looks in very carefully to the fine print of this treaty which 
says that 30 nations must concur in the right of this Nation of ours 
or another nation to go and do an onsite inspection, and that group 
of 30 nations could consist of voting members like I raq, I ran or you 
name them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have just finished an operation in 
Kosovo where with 19 other nations bonded together by a protocol 
treaty called NATO had some difficulties among themselves deal- 
ing with the operation that proved to be completed here after 74 
days. What is the chance that 30 disparate nations in what period 
of time are going to agree on an onsite inspection? 

Last, this treaty, Mr. Chairman, is designed to prevent this Na- 
tion of ours to modernize. It does not stop other nations from doing 
whatever they wish if they do not want to be a part of it, and in 
no way does this treaty lay a finger on terrorists or rogue nations 
that want to gain access and use these weapons in an antithetical 
way to the interests of our security and our allies. 

Senator Biden. But, Senator, is it not true that there is no treaty 
if these other nations do not sign it? 

Senator Warner. Beg pardon? 

Senator Biden. Is it not true there is no treaty if these other na- 
tions which have nuclear capacity do not sign? 

Senator Warner. That is all part of the ratification I think is 
your point 

Senator Biden. Yeah, right. 

The Chairman. Senator Shelby. 

Senator Shelby. Mr. Chairman, I want to associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, Senator Warner. He said it well. But I would ask again 
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that every member of this committee and the Senate come to S- 
407 in their time and look at some classified information that I be- 
lieve that you owe it to yourself before you vote. 

Senator Kerrey. Mr. Chairman, if I could disassociate myself 
with the comments made by both my friends, first of all, as to the 
Central Intelligence Agency and other agencies producing a new 
NIE, there is no definitive end date here. We are constantly evalu- 
ating our capacity to monitor and the risk to the United States of 
America, so no one should presume, well, we have the definitive, 
final, end-of-th e-game report that is going to come due next year. 
This is a constant process. 

Again, I underscore for emphasis, nobody on the face of the 
Earth is better at monitoring risk to the Nation and the people in 
that nation than the United States of America. We have the best 
monitoring capability of anybody right now, and the central ques- 
tion is not can I monitor something bad that is going on out there, 
but can I monitor something that will shift the strategic balance 
and put us at risk. 

If it does not shift the strategic balance and put at risk, it is not 
something that should cause us, it seems to me, to fly off and say 
that the Nation is imperiled. 

Senator Levin. May I just have one moment. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. First we currently have a safe and secure nuclear stock- 
pile without testing, and we have not tested for about 7 years. The 
program, the stockpile stewardship program which we are relying 
on is not 10 or 20 years off. It is being utilized right now to certify 
to every one of us that our weapons stockpile is safe and secure. 
Those lab directors, when asked point-blank by me whether or not, 
while this stockpile stewardship program is being enhanced, 
whether or not they can give us that stockpile certification if given 
the resources by this Congress, and if those other safeguards are 
in place, their answer is they believe they can. And if they cannot 
certify, they will not, and under the specific safeguards provisions 
that the President has proposed and that we would adopt, we are 
giving notice to everybody in advance that we would consider it our 
supreme national interest to resume testing if needed, if those lab 
directors and the Secretaries of Defense and Energy cannot give us 
a certification that our inventory is safe and reliable. So this is not 
like some rinky-dink system that is far off. We are investing bil- 
lions of dollars each year and have for many years. We rely on the 
stockpile stewardship program right now. There have been three 
certifications under that system. And it is a fact that it would take 
30 of 50 nations in order that we could have inspection, that is 
true. 

Most of those nations, thank God, are not like Iraq and Iran. 
Most of those nations are our allies, and just because a few of those 
50 nations might be some we could not rely on, when you go down 
that list, you will see that the vast majority of those nations are 
nations that we would rely on, and do rely on every day as allies, 
and have an abhorrence and a fear of nuclear weapons that is such 
that they would be highly supportive of an inspection in order to 
see whether somebody had cheated on this treaty. 

Senator Shelby. Mr. Chairman, I hope we will all do the right 
thing, but I trust that we will be careful in what we do. 
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The Chairman. So do I . J ohn, do you have a comment or a ques- 
tion? 

Senator Kerry. I have a bunch. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Senator Biden. Go ahead, J ohn, but I have a couple for my 
friends. 

The Chairman. We gave him short shrift this morning. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, sir. Let me 
just, if I can begin, I really find this debate somewhat extraor- 
dinary to some degree because there are reasonable people who are 
thinking about their nation. I personally would really nope we do 
not have a vote, and I have expressed that to the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee and to the leadership, and that is not 
because I am trying to save the Republican Party from itself. That 
is because in my judgment, it would deal us a really enormous 
long-term injury for a lot of different reasons that I do not have 
time to lay out now, but in the debate we may. 

But, you know, it is extraordinary to me to hear some of these 
arguments. Thanks to you, when you were Secretary of the Navy, 
I got to go to nuclear chemical biological warfare school, and I 
learned then you can drop these weapons, and they do not go off. 

I learned about one point detonation, I learned about some of the 
mechanical and electrical safety measures that are involved, and I 
know and you know as former Secretary of the N avy and as chai r- 
man of the committee that the notion that somehow Americans are 
unsafe with a weapon that is sitting there, some component of 
which may deteriorate is simply extraordinarily inaccurate and, in 
fact, scary to people in a way that it should not be. 

Senator Warner. I do not wish to scare them, but I respectfully 
disagree. 

Senator Kerry. The fact is that every electrical and mechanical 
component can be inspected and replaced. In point of fact, if that 
were our fear, we could rebuild each warhead. In fact, we have re- 
built. We have the B-61 that was changed in 1988 and certified 
without any nuclear test. Safety is not dependent on a nuclear ex- 
plosion. Safety is dependent on the safety mechanisms working, 
and all of them can be tested without a nuclear explosion. 

So no one should say to the American people that deterioration 
over the years somehow puts them at risk for a matter of safety. 

Now, second, I asked the question earlier this morning of Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick and Secretary Weinberger, and they answered it, 
I thought, correctly and honestly. And the chairman was not here. 
We have 6,000 or so warheads today we hope under START II to 
get them down to 3,500. We hope if we ever get to START III we 
will get them down to 2,225. If you were offered the option 10 years 
from now or 20 years from now with our current safety mecha- 
nisms and verification capacities to take 20, 30 of those warheads 
out of our entire arsenal and we offered you the option of dropping 
them on North Carolina or Virginia, I guarantee you you would say 
please do not do that because you know as well as I do the better 
percentage of them are going to go off, if not all of them. 

Now, deterrence is built on a perception of threat. It is built on 
somebody's supposition that something might happen. That was 
the entire mutual assured destruction theory that took us through 
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50 years successfully, and to suggest that in a mere 15 or 20 years 
with the current level of inspection, the current level of comput- 
erization, the current level of technological capacity of this country, 
the odds on 100 or 500 or a thousand of those multiple thousands 
not being able to explode and provide deterrence is extraordinary. 
Why, otherwise, I ask the chairman would J apan and all these 
other countries that depend on us for their deterrent umbrella, why 
would they be the signatories and why would they be saying 
please. United States of America, sign this? Have they lost their 
senses about their own national security? No. I believe they are 
tuned in to the reality of deterrence in a way I do not completely 
understand. I know this, that if you do not have this verification 
process in place and monitoring of the other systems, you guar- 
antee that every nation in the world is in a free-for-all, but if you 
have it, you have the best opportunity of all to try to create a regi- 
men, a protocol under which we rein in what we have fought for 
50 years to rein in. It is incomprehensible to me that people would 
want to reject that. 

The Chairman. All right, who wants to answer that? 

Senator Warner. Quickly, I respectfully disagree with your hy- 
pothesis. I think time could take its toll and could affect safety. 

Senator Kerry. Even if you replace them every 5 years? 

Senator Warner. Senator, we have dismantled so much of our 
infrastructure to do exactly what you speak of. There is only one 
nation now building new weapons, and that is Russia, a new tac- 
tical weapon, and we have got to be cautious about that. 

And second, with all due respect to my distinguished ranking 
member, I have to tell you that the stockpile is safe today and to- 
morrow and for the foreseeable future predicated on test data that 
was done in the past 50-plus years by actual test. 

The system coming on line, the SSP, as we call it, is heavily de- 
pendent on computers and unequivocally in our testimony in re- 
sponse to my questions and others', that system will not be up and 
fully ready for 5 to 20 years, depending on the lab director you ask. 
So I think that is imperative that the Senate understand that. 

Senator Kerry. The only response I make, Mr. Chairman, in 
fairness is, under the safeguards that I believe any President 
would wisely adopt, you can pull out of this treaty. 

Senator Warner. And what is the consequences to the world 
when you do that? 

Senator Kerry. It is better to have been in it and gone down the 
process because the only reason you would pull out is because it 
is falling apart, because you cannot safeguard your future, and that 
is why you would make that decision. The consequences of that are 
no different from the consequences that you are proposing we adopt 
today. 

The Chairman. Please, please. Our staff is already fussing at me. 
Of course, I am enjoying this, but we have got Madeleine Albright, 
and whereas I would like to hear you folks, I would rather hear 
her. 

[Pause.] 

The Chairman. Senator Biden has an opening statement, and 
then we will hear from the distinguished Secretary of State. Wel- 
come. 
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Secretary Albright. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Biden. Welcome, Madam Secretary. At the outset, I 
want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for convening this hearing. It 
has been over 2 years since the President submitted this Com- 
prehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, and since that date it has not 
gotten the attention it should, but I welcome today's hearing. I 
think it is better than us not having done it, but I am not sure it 
is what we should have done. 

I believe very strongly, Mr. Chairman, the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty is manifestly in the security interests of the United 
States, and I believe that the Senate should give its advice and 
consent. As the chairman will recall, we have met from the time 
he has been chairman on a regular basis, and he always asks me 
what my priorities are, and he will recall I have indicated to him 
consistently the single most important thing I think this committee 
can do is attend to this treaty. 

Ratification of the test ban treaty is in our national security in- 
terests because the treaty is going to help reduce the ability of na- 
tions to join the nuclear club or to field sophisticated nuclear weap- 
ons they do not now have. 

Madam Secretary and Mr. Chairman, no treaty is perfect. No 
treaty can guarantee perfect security, but the example of the Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation Treaty is illustrative. Three decades ago 
when the NPT was signed it was commonly believed that dozens 
of nations would soon possess nuclear weapons. Today there are 
just seven nations that acknowledge having the weapons and one 
or two more that may have constructed a nuclear device. Undeni- 
ably the nuclear test ban treaty, the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty in my view has been successful in containing proliferation. 
We always hear how it has failed. Remember, before it was signed, 
everyone was talking about a couple dozen nations having the ca- 
pacity, the nuclear capacity. Similarly, the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty, I believe, will constrain nuclear proliferation because 
it will be difficult for countries who have never tested to be sure 
that the weapons they have tested will work and for those who 
have tested to make any significant change in their arsenal. 

The United States having conducted over 1,000 tests in five dec- 
ades or about one every 2 weeks has an extensive data base of 
knowledge and breathtaking stockpile stewardship program to en- 
sure the reliability of our nuclear stockpile without further testing. 

I would note parenthetically here that I have spoken at length with 
the two gentlemen who designed the stockpile stewardship pro- 
gram. I have listened to all the directors of the laboratories includ- 
ing former lab directors, and I do not hear anybody, anybody, any- 
body, anybody, anybody saying what is implied, and that is that 
our stewardship stockpile program now has put our stockpile in 
jeopardy or there is any reasonable prospect of that happening any- 
time in the future. 

Additionally, the CTBT will make it harder for other nations who 
have not conducted many tests to modernize their nuclear arsenals. 
For the last two decades— excuse me, for the last 2 years extensive 
investigations have focused on whether the People's Republic of 
China may have stolen key secrets from U.S. nuclear weapons lab- 
oratories. Such espionage, of course, is a matter of grave concern. 
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But I challenge everyone to consider this: China can make far more 
progress in modernizing its nuclear arsenal by testing than it can 
from a mere analysis of whether the nuclear secrets they have sto- 
len from us can be used. 

If we fail to certify or ratify the CTBT, China will be free to stay 
out of the treaty, and it may feel free to resume testing. The result 
would be that China, with a far more advanced arsenal than it pos- 
sesses today, could obtain— would have a far more advanced arse- 
nal than it possesses today than it could possibly obtain under the 
treaty. 

The Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty is in our interests because 
it can contain the advances of nuclear arms in South Asia as well. 
Seventeen months ago India and Pakistan each conducted a series 
of nuclear tests. Aggressive diplomacy on the part of the adminis- 
tration has so far prevented these countries from testing further or 
deploying those devices on ballistic missiles. They will probably join 
the treaty and have indicated that they will do so, but our failure 
to join I predict would result in a destructive and costly nuclear 
arms race in which the people of both those nations and indeed the 
world will be losers. The CTBT is in our interests because it will 
enhance our ability to determine if other nations have tested by es- 
tablishing a global network of monitoring stations, well over 300 
stations, in fact, many of which complement our own vast moni- 
toring capabilities now. 

The treaty requires installation or upgrades of dozens of stations 
in key areas of interest to us, including 31 stations in Russia, 11 
in China, 17 in the Middle East. These are obviously not places 
where we can just go and set up shop, so they will make a consid- 
erable contribution to overall monitoring. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the CTBT is in our interest because it 
will cap the nuclear programs of the existing nuclear powers, thus 
giving our military planners greater certainty about the arsenals of 
possible adversaries. There is much more to say, and over the com- 
ing days we will debate many of the fine points of this treaty. 
These points are important, and the reason why we should conduct 
several hearings to review this treaty, several more than we have 
had, but I urge everyone to stay focused on the central question, 
will we be better off in a world without nuclear testing than we 
will be in one with nuclear testing? 

We have not tested a nuclear device since 1992. We have estab- 
lished a 10-year $45 billion program to ensure that we do not need 
to test again. No other nation with nuclear weapons can match 
this. We have the financial resources, the existing nuclear know- 
how, the scientific community second to none, and a strong bipar- 
tisan commitment to nuclear deterrence, and no rogue state can de- 
velop a nuclear weapon without conducting tests that will almost 
certainly be detected and will prompt a swift and strong inter- 
national reaction. I think that is a decidedly one-sided deal in our 
favor. 

The world is watching the Senate. Will we choose to enhance our 
security and increase stability with a treaty that will constrain or 
will we allow the expansion of nuclear capability and destroy a 40- 
year foundation that has been underway of moving away from the 
use of nuclear weapons, a reduction in the nuclear weapons and 
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arms control or will we set out on a path of proliferation? It is al- 
most that simple and it is that complicated, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you again for having this hearing. I hope that better 
heads prevail and we are able to continue this process, but if we 
have to vote on Tuesday, which I am prepared to do, and will vote 
for the treaty, it will be the single most important vote anybody on 
this committee will cast and will have cast in my view, and it will 
set the path for this Nation and determine the circumstances under 
which my granddaughters will live more than any other thing that 
we do. I welcome you. Madam Secretary, and thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for allowing me to make an opening statement. 

The Chairman. Well, you are certainly welcome. We have a deci- 
sion to make, this being a very active Senate these days. I see the 
one light, meaning a vote is on. I dislike Senators going and coming 
while the Secretary is speaking. Would you prefer that we all go 
and come back quickly? I think I would rather. 

Secretary Albright. Yes, thank you. 

The Chairman. We will stand in recess and go vote and then 
come right back. 

[Recess.] 

Senator Hagel. Madame Secretary, if you are prepared, I have 
been empowered by the chairman, scary thought as that is, to wel- 
come you officially and get you started. We know you have other 
things to do. And we are again grateful for you being here. We look 
forward to your testimony. So tally ho. 

Senator Biden. Mr. Chairman, I am ready to vote. 

Senator Hagel. I was not given that much power. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MADELEINE K. ALBRIGHT, SECRETARY 

OF STATE 

Secretary Albright. Thank you very much. Senator Hagel, and 
other Senators. I really thank you for the opportunity to testify 
today on behalf of a treaty that will make the world safer and 
America more secure. The Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty or 
CTBT is not a panacea. It will not guarantee that nuclear weapons 
spread no further. No pact or policy can ensure that. But the treaty 
will make it more difficult and dangerous for countries to develop 
and modernize nuclear weapons. That is, without question, in the 
national security interests of the United States. 

Under the treaty, America would retain a safe and reliable nu- 
clear deterrent, but by preventing testing, the treaty will inhibit 
the development of more advanced weapons by other nuclear weap- 
ons states and make it harder for countries that do not now have 
such weapons to build them. 

Our Nation has the world's most advanced nuclear capabilities. 
In the past we conducted more than 1,000 nuclear explosive tests. 
Our most experienced and eminent nuclear scientists and the 
heads of our testing labs agree that we do not need to continue 
these tests in order to maintain an effective deterrent. We can keep 
our weapons fully safe and reliable under the provisions of the 
treaty and the special safeguards President Clinton has proposed. 
This view is echoed by our senior military leaders, including Gen- 
eral Hugh Shelton, Chairman of the] oint Chiefs, and four of his 
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predecessors, and has been supported consistently by the chiefs of 
all our Armed Services. 

America's ability to protect its security without testing is not 
new. We stopped conducting nuclear explosive tests in 1992. In re- 
cent years such a moratorium has been broadly observed around 
the world, but as the exceptions in South Asia last year indicate, 
restraint depends now almost entirely upon goodwill. 

Since America has no need and does not plan to conduct nuclear 
explosive tests, the essence of the debate over the CTBT should be 
clear. It is not about preventing America from conducting tests. It 
is about preventing and dissuading others from doing so. It is 
about establishing the principle on a global basis that it is not 
smart, not safe, not right and not legal to conduct explosive tests 
in order to devdop or modernize nuclear weapons. 

By banning such tests, the treaty removes a key tool that a mod- 
ernizer or a proliferator would need to develop with confidence 
small advanced nuclear warheads. These are the weapons that can 
most readily be concealed and that can be delivered by ballistic 
missiles. They are the most threatening to others and to us. No 
country could be confident of developing them under the CTBT. 

Some say the treaty is too risky because countries might cheat, 
but by approving the treaty what exactly would we be risking? 
With no treaty, other countries can test without cheating and with- 
out limit. The CTBT would improve our ability to deter and detect 
clandestine nuclear weapons activity in three ways. First, every 
signatory would be required to accept intrusive monitoring. Second, 
the treaty establishes a comprehensive international verification 
regime with more than 320 data gathering stations of four different 
types that can register nuclear explosions anywhere in the world. 
A great deal of information collected by these sensor stations would 
not otherwise be available to our intelligence community. 

Third, the treaty would give us the right to call for onsite inspec- 
tions when we have evidence a test has occurred. Obviously we will 
continue to make full use of our own national technical means, but 
we will have more extensive access in more countries of interest 
under the treaty than we would ever have without it. And the more 
countries that support and participate in the treaty, the harder it 
will be for others to cheat and the higher the price they will pay 
if they do. 

Mr. Chairman, some have suggested that the treaty is not 
verifiable because we cannot be absolutely certain of detecting very 
low yield tests. Strictly speaking, that is true with or without the 
treaty, but by improving our capacity to monitor, we are much 
more likely under the treaty to detect such tests and consequently 
to deter them. 

The CTBT prohibits all explosive tests, and we would take any 
sign of cheating very seriously, but our citizens should know that 
low-yield explosions would be of little use in developing new or 
more advanced weapons systems, and we are confident that we 
would detect and deter any tests that could damage U.S. security 
i nterests. 

Another criticism I have heard of the treaty is that it is pre- 
mature. We should wait, some say, both until our ability to detect 
even the smallest test is 100 percent, which may never happen, or 
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until every country about which we are concerned has ratified the 
treaty first. 

I can only reply that that is a recipe for followership, not leader- 
ship. The purpose of our national security policy should be to help 
shape events, not simply observe them. We want other countries, 
including Russia, China, India, and Pakistan to ratify this treaty 
and undertake a binding commitment to refrain from nuclear ex- 
plosive tests. 

But how can we convince them to do so if we will not? If we wait, 
why should not they? Waiting is not a strategy. Waiting is the ab- 
sence of a strategy. If we believe nuclear restraint is the right ap- 
proach, we should ratify this treaty and mark a path for others to 
follow. After all, we heard the same arguments during the debate 
on the chemical weapons convention. Opponents said we should 
wait, but once we decided to move ahead, five countries, including 
China, chose to submit their ratifications on the same day we did. 
Cuba ratified a week later, and Iran, Pakistan, and Russia followed 
within 8 months. 

Over the past 2 days I have been asked whether I would prefer 
to see a vote on this treaty delayed rather than have it voted down. 

I have only one real preference, and that is to see the treaty ap- 
proved as soon as possible. The reason is not sentiment but sense. 
This treaty would help America. I hope that Senators who now op- 
pose the CTBT or who are undecided will think very carefully 
about what the consequences would be if the treaty were not ap- 
proved. Because it would be a national security tragedy if the 
world's greatest deliberative body killed a treaty that our Nation 
has sought for 40 years by failing properly to deliberate on and ap- 
preciate its merits. 

Under those circumstances, we would have preserved the right 
to do something we have no need and no intention of doing, while 
giving a free pass to those who may want to conduct nuclear explo- 
sive tests and could one day do us harm. We would have ignored 
the best national security advice of our top military leaders. We 
would have missed a priceless chance to improve our ability to de- 
tect and deter nuclear tests. We would have denied the vision and 
betrayed the dream of the two Presidents who first proposed and 
pursued the comprehensive test ban— Dwight Eisenhower and 
J ohn Kennedy— and we would have done damage to American in- 
terests in every region. 

In Asia, by throwing away a valuable tool for slowing the mod- 
ernization of China's nuclear arsenal and by sending a very con- 
fusing signal to North Korea. In South Asia by cutting the legs out 
from under our efforts to persuade India and Pakistan to sign and 
ratify the CTBT. In Russia by reducing our credibility on non- 
proliferation issues with a government we have continually urged 
to take proliferation seriously. In the Gulf by easing worldwide 
pressure on Iran to curb its nuclear ambitions. And in Europe, the 
Americas, and around the globe by disappointing our allies and 
friends, many of whom have ratifiecf the treaty and are without ex- 
ception urging us to do the same. 

Senators, in recent years I have traveled to every corner of the 
world. I have met with senior officials from most nations. In that 
time I have not heard a single expression of doubt about the over- 
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whelming power and reliability of our nuclear deterrent or about 
our ability and resolve to defend America's vital interests. 

What I have heard are questions about whether America would 
continue to lead in reducing the threat that nuclear proliferation 
poses to every citizen in every country. I have heard the concern 
that we would insist on reserving the right to conduct nuclear ex- 
plosive tests and thereby give every country with a potential to de- 
velop nuclear weapons a green light to do so. 

Let us be clear. It is potential proliferators who need to test. We 
do not. It is those who might wish to modernize. We set the stand- 
ard for modernization. By approving the CTBT, we can go far to 
lock in a technological status quo that protects us without threat- 
ening others. 

At the same time, we would strike an historic blow against the 
spread of nuclear weapons. But if we send this treaty down to de- 
feat, we will fuel ambitions and fears that could multiply the num- 
ber and danger of nuclear weapons even as the new century dawns. 

I n recent days I have heard opponents refer to this treaty to ban 
nuclear explosive tests as dangerous. Call me illogical, but I believe 
that given where the United States now stands in the world, it is 
unrestrained nuclear explosive tests that are dangerous. 

I know this treaty cannot eliminate all the risks that we and our 
families face, but like President Clinton, Secretary Cohen, Amer- 
ican military leaders past and present, and our Nation's allies from 
Ottawa to Paris and London to Tokyo, I am convinced this land- 
mark agreement will reduce those risks. I urge each Senator to 
think carefully before voting to put partisan considerations aside 
and to cast your vote in support of American leadership on behalf 
of a safer world and in favor of the Comprehensive Test Ban Trea- 
ty- 

Twenty years from now when my grandchildren are living in a 
world where there are more nuclear powers, they might look at me 
and say, Maddy, which is what they call me, and they might say, 
weren't you Secretary of State in 1999 when people consider^ 
whether we should test or not? How come the testing went on? Did 
you not do something about it? 

And I am going to say to them, I did my damnedest for them to 
make sure that the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty passed, and I 
hope that when you look at your grandchildren you will be able to 
say the same thing. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Albright follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Madeleine K. Albright 

Mr. Chairman and Senators, thank you for the opportunity to testify today on be- 
haif of a Treaty that wiii make the worid safer and America more secure. 

The Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, or CTBT, is not a panacea, it wiii not guar- 
antee that nudear weapons spread no further. No pact or poiicy can ensure that. 
But the Treaty wiii make it more difficuit and dangerous for countries to deveiop 
and modernize nudear weapons. That is, without question, in the nationai security 
interests of the United States. 

Under the Treaty, America wouid retain a safe and reiiabie nudear deterrent. But 
by preventing testing, the Treaty wiii inhibit the deveiopment of more advanced 
weapons by other nudear weapons states, and make it harder for countries that do 
not now have such weapons to buiid them. 

Our nation has the worid's most advanced nudear capabiiities. in the past, we 
conducted more than 1,000 nudear expiosive tests. Our most experienced and emi- 
nent nudear scientists, and the heads of our testing iabs, agree that we do not need 
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to continue these tests in order to maintain an effective deterrent. We can keep our 
weapons fuiiy safe and reliabie under the provisions of the Treaty and the speciai 
safeguards President Ciinton has proposed. 

This view is echoed by our senior miiitary ieaders, inciuding Generai Hugh 
Sheiton, Chairman of the J oint Chiefs of Staff, and four of his predecessors. And 
has been supported consistentiy by the chiefs of aii our armed services. 

America's abiiity to protect its security without testing is not new. We stopped 
conducting nudear expiosive tests in 1992. In recent years, such a moratorium has 
been broadiy observed around the worid, but— as the exceptions in South Asia iast 
year indicate— restraint depends now aimost entireiy upon good wiii. 

Since America has no need and does not pian to conduct nudear expiosive tests, 
the essence of the debate over CTBT shouid be dear. It is not about preventing 
America from conducting tests; it is about preventing and dissuading others from 
doing so. It is about estabiishing the principie on a giobai basis that it is not smart, 
not safe, not right and not iegai to conduct expiosive tests in order to deveiop or 
modernize nudear weapons. 

By banning such tests, the Treaty removes a key tooi that a modernizer or a 
proiiferator wouid need to deveiop with confidence smaii, advanced nudear war- 
heads. These are the weapons that can most readiiy be conceaied; and that can be 
deiivered by baiiistic missiies. They are the most threatening to others and to us. 
No country couid be confident of devei oping them under the CTBT. 

Some say theTreaty is too risky because countries might cheat. But by approving 
the Treaty, what exactiy wouid we be risking? With no treaty, other countries can 
test without cheating, and without iimit. 

The CTBT wouid improve our abiiity to deter and detect dandestine nudear 
weapons activity in three ways. 

First, every signatory wouid be required to accept intrusive monitoring. 

Second, theTreaty estabiishes a comprehensive internationai verification regime, 
with more than 320 data gathering stations of four different types that can register 
nudear expiosions anywhere in the worid. A great deai of the information coiiected 
by these sensor stations wouid not otherwise be avaiiabie to our inteiiigence commu- 
nity. 

And third, theTreaty wouid give us the right to caii for on-site inspections when 
we have evidence a test has occurred. 

Obviousiy, we wiii continue to make fuii use of our own nationai technicai means. 
But we wiii have more extensive access in more countries of interest under the 
Treaty than we wouid ever have without it. And the more countries that support 
and participate in theTreaty, the harder it wiii be for others to cheat, and the high- 
er the price they wiii pay if they do. 

Mr. Chairman, some have suggested that the Treaty is not verifiabie because we 
cannot be absduteiy certain of detecting very iow-yieid tests. Strictiy speaking, that 
is true with or without the Treaty. But by improving our capacity to monitor, we 
are much more iikely under the Treaty to detect such tests and consequentiy to 
deter them. 

The CTBT prohibits aii expiosive tests; and we wouid take any sign of cheating 
very seriousiy. 

But our citizens shouid know that iow-yieid expiosions wouid be of iittie use in 
developing new or more advanced weapons systems. And we are confident that we 
couid detect and deter any tests that couid damage U.S. security interests. 

Another criticism I have heard of theTreaty is that it is premature. We shouid 
wait, some say, both untii our abiiity to detect even the smaiiest tests is 100 per- 
cent, which may never happen; or untii every country about which we are concerned 
has ratified theTreaty first. I can oniy repiy that this is a recipe for foliowership, 
not ieadership. 

The purpose of our nationai security poii(^ shouid be to help shape events, not 
simply observe them. We want other countries, including Russia, China, India and 
Pakistan to ratify this Treaty and undertake a binding commitment to refrain from 
nuclear explosive tests. 

But how can we convince them to do so if we will not? If we wait, why shouldn't 
they? Waiting is not a strategy; waiting is the absence of a strategy. If we believe 
nuclear restraint is the right approach, we should ratify this Treaty and, mark a 
path for others to follow. 

After all, we heard the same arguments during the debate on the Chemical Weap- 
ons Convention. Opponents said we should wait. 

But once we decided to move ahead, five countries, including China, chose to sub- 
mit their ratifications on the same day we did. Cuba ratified a week later, and Iran, 
Pakistan and Russia followed within eight months. 
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Over the past two days, I have been asked whether I would prefer to see a vote 
on this Treaty delayed, rather than have it voted down. I have only one preference, 
and that is to see the Treaty approved as soon as possible. The reason is not senti- 
ment, but sense. This Treaty would help America. 

And I hope that Senators who now oppose the CTBT, or who are undecided, will 
think very carefully about what the consequences would be if the Treaty were not 
approved. Because it would be a national security tragedy if the world's greatest de- 
liberative body killed a Treaty that our nation has sought for forty years by failing 
properly to del i berate on and appreciate its merits. 

Under those circumstances, we would have preserved the right to do something 
we have no need and no intention of doing, while giving a free pass to those who 
may want to conduct nuclear explosive tests and could one day do us harm. 

We would have ignored the best national security advice of our top military lead- 
ers. 

We would have missed a priceless chance to improve our ability to detect and 
deter nuclear tests. 

We would have denied the vision and betrayed the dream of the two Presidents 
who first proposed and pursued the— comprehensive test ban— Dwight Eisenhower 
and J ohn Kennedy. 

And we would have done damage to American interests in every region. 

In Asia, by throwing away a valuable tool for slowing the modernization of Chi- 
na's nuclear arsenal; and by sending a very confusing signal to North Korea. 

In South Asia, by cutting the legs out from under our efforts to persuade India 
and Pakistan to sign and ratify the CTBT. 

In Russia, by reducing our credibility on nonproliferation issues with a govern- 
ment we have continually urged to take proliferation seriously. 

In the Gulf, by easing worldwide pressure on Iran to curb its nuclear ambitions. 

And in Europe, the Americas and around the globe, by disappointing our allies 
and friends, many of whom have ratified the Treaty and are— without exception— 
urgi ng us to do the same. 

Senators, in recent years, I have traveled to every corner of the world. I have met 
with senior officials from most nations. In that time, I have not heard a single ex- 
pression of doubt about the overwhelming power and reliability of our nuclear deter- 
rent, or about our ability and resolve to defend America's vital interests. 

What I have heard are questions about whether America would continue to lead 
in reducing the threat that nuclear proliferation poses to citizens in every country. 

I have heard the concern that we would insist on reserving the right to conduct nu- 
clear explosive tests, and thereby give every country with the potential to develop 
nuclear weapons a green light to do so. 

Let us be clear. It is potential proliferators who need to test; we do not. It is those 
who might wish to modernize: we set the standard for modernization. By approving 
the CTBT, we can go far to lock in a technological status quo that protects us with- 
out threatening others. At the same time, we would strike an historic blow against 
the spread of nuclear weapons. 

But if we send this Treaty down to defeat, we will fuel ambitions and fears that 
could multiply the number and danger of nuclear weapons even as the new century 
dawns. 

Mr. Chairman, it just so happens that about three weeks ago, I was blessed with 
my fourth grandchild, and first granddaughter. Her name is Madeleine. 

I hope I am not being selfish when I say that I want Madeleine and others her 
age to grow up like those of us on both sides of this table in one respect could not. 

I want her to grow up free from the fear of nuclear attack. I believe that the CTBT 
will give her and her generation a better chance. I fear that without the Treaty, 
the spread of nuclear dangers could create risks even graver than those we faced. 

In recent days, I have heard opponents refer to this Treaty to ban nuclear explo- 
sive tests as dangerous. Call meillogical, but I believe that, given where the United 
States now stands in the world, it is unrestrained nuclear explosive tests that are 
dangerous. 

I know this Treaty can't eliminate all the risks that we and our families will face. 
But like President Clinton, Secretary Cohen, American military leaders past and 
present, and our nation's allies from Ottawa to Paris and London to Tokyo, I am 
convinced this landmark agreement will reduce those risks. 

I urge each Senator to think carefully before voting, to put partisan considerations 
aside: and to cast your vote in support of American leadership, on behalf of a safer 
world, and in favor of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

Thank you. 
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The Chairman. Madam Secretary, I apologize for being so late, 
but three people grabbed me on another matter. 

Before we routinely turn to our first round of questions, I feel 
obliged to ask you a question about a matter that was brought to 
the committee's attention this morning by the administration's 
CTBT negotiator. Ambassador Ledogar. 

When asked, the ambassador confirmed the existence of a pre- 
viously undisclosed side agreement relating to U.S. membership in 
the CTBT Executive Council. I did not even know that existed, 
which shows what I know. He also confirmed the existence of other 
side deals contained in memoranda and jointly agreed notes. 

Now, I do not get hot and bothered about things of this sort, but 
it does concern me when I learn about secret deals on the side. 
Maybe they are perfectly innocent, but do you want to talk about 
why these exist and how they exist and how it began? 

Secretary Albright. Well, first of all, let me just say in terms 
of what you were asking about the creation of the Council, that is 
part of how this Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty is going to work, 
and we can give you more information on that, but let me just say 
that during the negotiation of the CTBT, the nuclear weapons 
states did consult regularly including on questions related to the 
scope of the treaty, and these consultations led to the achievement 
of a shared understanding that all nuclear explosions, however 
small, including low-yield hydronuclear tests, are prohibited and 
subcritical experiments are not prohibited. 

A shared understanding was also achieved that the treaty does 
not prohibit a range of activities, none of which would involve nu- 
clear explosions. I think there are no secret agreements attached 
to this, but whatever documentation we have we obviously will be 
glad to share with you. 

The Chairman. That was going to be my next suggestion. If you 
furnished us information probably it would just go in the file and 
never matter, but you know how it is. 

Secretary Albright. Obviously. No, we would be pleased to. 

The Chairman. Let us see. I asked the Ambassador about the 
White House's claim that CTBT is, quote, and this expression or 
this phrase has been used time and time again, "the longest 
sought, hardest fought prize in the history of arms control," and 
that it has been the negotiating objective of every President since 
Eisenhower. He stated that that was hyperbole and admitted that 
not a single President before the current one has ever sought a 
zero yield indefinite duration CTBT. I just wonder if that does not 
carry the hype a little bit far, and maybe it happens on the side 
I happen to be on, and it is one of the rare occasions when you and 
I are on opposite sides, but do we have to do that sort of thing or 
do you know some hyperbole? I called it bull, but he said, well, I 
prefer to call it hyperbole. 

Do you agree with your chief negotiator that the treaty proposed 
to the Senate is not what the Clinton administration initially pro- 
posed? 

Secretary Albright. Well, first of all, I do not know what you 
want to call it, but the truth of the matter is that it was President 
Eisenhower who first put forward the idea that there be a ban on 
testing of nuclear weapons, and then President Kennedy had a lim- 
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ited test ban, and really it is an issue that has been out there ever 
since the beginning of nuclear testing because I think those Presi- 
dents and subsequent ones have been very concerned about the 
dangers created to everybody by nuclear testing and have tried to 
limit it, and I think that— so I think that— I try not to use hyper- 
bole, but I do believe that this is a much sought after treaty that 
has been sought after for a long time by many, many Presidents. 

It also is very much a part of an overall proliferation strategy or 
nonproliferation strategy. We are not the only country in the world 
that has nuclear weapons, and we are also a part of the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty, and what happened as a result of that 
was that, first of all, when there was the moratorium that passed 
in 1992, there was a push that there should also be a Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty along with a unilateral moratorium. Then 
when we were reviewing the NPT in 1995, we made a good faith 
commitment to the nonnuclear countries that we would do every- 
thing we could to work on a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. That 
has been the push. 

Those negotiations have all been taking place— not bilaterally as 
our treaties with the Soviet Union and Russia have, but multilater- 
ally, and in that kind of a negotiation, there is always a lot of give 
and take. We did not get everything that was our maximum posi- 
tion, but we did get everything that we needed, and I think, sir, 
you appear as all of you that are legislators know that as you are 
coming forward with something that you really want, you have an 
ability to negotiate down to your bottom line and get what you 
really need, and in the meantime clearly in the negotiating process 
you put down your maximum demands, and we, as I said, we did 
not get everything we wanted, but we got everything we needed. 

The Chairman. Now, my impression is that Eisenhower and ev- 
erybody else insisted on low-yield testing and a time limit for the 
treaty. Am I mistaken? 

Secretary Albright. Excuse me, and a time? 

The Chairman. And a time limit on the treaty. 

Secretary Albright. Well, I think that what they wanted was to 
get what they could. Their dream was to be able to have a treaty 
that made sure that we were safe and that we would be able to 
maintain our superiority, and at the same time make sure that 
there would not be problems in terms of others being able to de- 
velop their nuclear weapons. 

We believed, and there has been a lot of discussion about the 
zero yield, there were discussions about whether there should be 
higher levels, and ultimately after the discussions in committees, 
it was decided that it was better to have a zero yield rather than 
a low yield because it is easier, frankly, to measure, and we got 
agreement from the Chinese and the Russians that it was appro- 
priate to have a zero yield in this treaty, and this treaty is perma- 
nent, but it does permit for a 10-year review. 

The Chairman. Good. If I might ask Mr. Holum, he is not testi- 
fying, but he could possibly nod yea or nay if he is familiar with 
this statement. Among many other things, the treaty does not con- 
tain our original proposal for an option to withdraw from the treaty 
at the 10-year mark without citing reasons of supreme national in- 
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terest, and our proposal that the treaty's scope provides room for 
so-called hydronuclear experiments and very small nuclear yields. 

Is that a statement that you are familiar with? 

Secretary Albright. Yes. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, you made it, did you not? 

Secretary Albright. Yes. 

The Chairman. I just wonder if it is a fair characterization of 
your original negotiating instructions from the administration. 

Secretary Albright. I can. If you want, let me give you a fuller 
answer here. During the initial phase of the negotiations, the 
United States did seek to make a small exclusion for itself to allow 
for very low-yield hydronuclear tests. However, others asked for ex- 
clusions also on a much larger scale which would have been con- 
trary to our nonproliferation objectives. 

I n principle, we were not able to oppose others' exclusions unless 
we decided to move to a zero yield treaty that would be equal for 
all. In 1995 the report of the j ASON group of distinguished sci- 
entists concluded that we did not need hydronuclear tests to main- 
tain the safety and reliability of our nuclear stockpile which re- 
moved reservations about zero and allowed us to propose the zero 
as a solution, and getting others to reassess downward and eventu- 
ally to accept zero was a victory for the United States. And zero, 
moreover, was recognized as better for us because it is easier to 
verify, as I said, the difference between zero and some limited level 
of activity than between one level of activity and a higher level. So 
we were pleased with that, and I think that the fact also exists as 
one of the aspects of the treaty as it was transmitted to you that 
we can withdraw, it does not matter whether 10 years or any years 
if the President on advice from the Department of Defense— Sec- 
retary of Defense and Secretary of Energy thinks that the reli- 
ability of the stockpile is not there or other reasons for supreme na- 
tional interest. So that exists. It is not within a timeframe. It is 
available to us at any time that we feel our national security is 
threatened. 

The Chairman. Thank you for that. Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much. Again, welcome. Madam 
Secretary. There is a lot of things I would like to explore with you 
here. Let me begin by saying that I, along with a number of my 
Republican colleagues with whom I have been asked by the Demo- 
cratic leadership to confer about the scheduling of this vote, are 
concerned about the possible consequences of rejection. Speaking 
only for myself, I think the prospects for rejection are in direct pro- 
portion to how little discussion there is. My view is the greater the 
discussion, the greater the debate, the more time we have to dis- 
cuss it, the more it will become apparent why this is so important. 

I would like to ask permission, Mr. Chairman to enter in the 
record a list of the duration of time that we took to hold hearings 
and also debate on the floor of the Senate the last five major arms 
control treaties we have had. 

The Chairman. Without objection, of course. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Senate Consideration of Maj or Arms Control and Security Treaties— 1972- 

1999 

Anti-Ballistic MissileTreaty/ SALT I (approved 1972) 

• 8 days of Foreign Relations Committee hearings 

• 18 days of Senate floor consideration 
Intermediate Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty (1988) 

• 23 days of Foreign Relations Committee hearings 

• 9 days of Senate floor consideration 
Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) Treaty (1991) 

• 5 days of Foreign Relations Committee hearings 

• 2 days of Senate floor consideration 
START I Treaty (1992) 

• 19 days of Foreign Relations Committee hearings 

• 5 days of Senate floor consideration 
START II Treaty (1996) 

• 8 days of Foreign Relations Committee hearings 

• 3 days of Senate floor consideration 
Chemical Weapons Convention (1997) 

• 14 days of Foreign Relations Committee hearings 

• 3 days of floor consideration 
NATO Enlargement (1998) 

• 7 days of Foreign Relations Committee hearings 

• 8 days of floor consideration 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (submitted 1997) 

• 1 day of Foreign Relations Committee hearings (scheduled) 

Senator Biden. Now, I asked Frank Wisner and Robert Oakley 
to advise me on the impact of a negative vote on India and Paki- 
stan in particular. Wisner was Ambassador to Egypt under Presi- 
dent Bush and Ambassador to India under President Clinton, and 
Oakley was Ambassador to Pakistan under Presidents Reagan and 
Bush, and their letters are short and to the point, and with your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read them, and then 
maybe the Secretary could respond. 

This is from Mr. Oakley— Ambassador Oakley: 

"Dear Senator Biden, you asked my views on the effects of action 
by the U.S. Senate to reject the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 
I n my judgment, the effects would be dangerously negative for the 
United States security interests. 

"First, in the long term, there would be a significant erosion of 
constraints upon further development of nuclear capacities and ca- 
pabilities around the world. The United States has been the leader 
in seeking limitations upon current capabilities as well as con- 
vincing other countries not to develop such capabilities. There 
would be important political downside effects upon this effort since 
the United States would be seen as turning away from its basic 
policy of restraint. Second, in the near term, the climate and free- 
dom for nuclear testing created by reversal of U.S. basic position 
would be an incentive for new countries such as Iran to test when 
they are ready. Russia and China might well conclude they have 
the freedom to test. The most troubling in the immediate future 
would be the virtual invitation to India to start implementing a 
new nuclear doctrine recently proposed by its national security ad- 
visory board. This doctrine calls for a major increase in India's nu- 
clear capabilities which could only be achieved by more testing. 
Pakistan has already made it clear that it would follow India in 
more testing, and given the prevailing tensions in the subcontinent. 
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the nuclear arms race which could well ensue would be extremely 
dangerous." 

Senator Biden. Signed Robert B. Oakley. 

And the following from Ambassador Wisner. 

"Dear Senator Biden, I understand that Members of the Senate 
are currently debating the issue of Comprehensive Test Ban Trea- 
ty. I r^ard early passing of this treaty as America's highest na- 
tional importance and hope that your arguments in support of its 
passing can result in the right and necessary outcome. 

"As Ambassador to India from 1994 to 1997 I was intimately in- 
volved in matters related to CTBT and India's willingness to sign 
the treaty. Since my departure from government, I have also fol- 
lowed closely the negotiations with New Delhi and Islamabad 
which are aimed at convincing those governments to accept CTBT. 
If the United States delays the decision and rejects the treaty, I am 
confident the United States runs a serious risk of I ndia abandoning 
the treaty and Pakistan will follow suit. Consensus in favor of trea- 
ty signature in India is not yet fully formed, and if it is, the con- 
sensus will be weak. Many thoughtful Indians with a voice in na- 
tional defense policy believe India needs to test further its nuclear 
capacity. What India does, Pakistan surely will do. 

"I n the event that I ndia and Pakistan walk away from the CTBT, 
the United States will face an even more complicated nuclear pro- 
liferation problem, in the world at large." 

Senator Biden. And it goes on from there. Sincerely, "in closing, 
let me repeat my hope that the U.S. Senate will ratify . . .". 

That, coupled with a— well, let me just ask you to respond. Do 
you share their concern about the impact of a negative vote on 
India and Pakistan restraining or failing to restrain their move to- 
ward further reliance upon nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Albright. Well, I do not want to engage in hyperbole, 
but in spades I agree with what they have said because I think 
that we are very concerned about the possibility here that we have 
two countries side by side that have very serious differences and 
have now the potential of nuclear weapons, and we believe that the 
U.S. ratification remains critical in order to get them on board. 

[The full text of the letters referred to follows:] 

American International Group, Inc., 

70 Pine Street, 

New York, NY, September 30, 1999. 

The HonorableJ osEPH R. Biden 
United States Senate, 

439 Dirksen Bldg., Washington, DC. 

Dear Sen. Biden: I understand that members of the Senate are currently debat- 
ing the issue of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. I regard the eariy passage of 
this Treaty as a matter of the highest nationai importance and hope that your argu- 
ments and support of its passage wiii resuit in the right and necessary outcome. 

As Ambassador to India from 1994 through 1997, I was intimately involved in 
matters related to CTBT and India’s unwillingness to sign that Treaty. Since my 
departure from government I have also followed closely our negotiations with New 
Delhi and Islamabad which are aimed at convincing those two governments to ac- 
cept CTBT. If the United States Senate delays a decision or r^ects the Treaty, I 
am confident that the United States will run a serious risk of India abandoning the 
Treaty. Pakistan will follow suit. A consensus in favor of a Treaty signature in India 
is not yet fully formed and if it is, the consensus will be weak. Many thoughtful 
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Indians with a voice in nationai defense poiicy believe India needs to test further 
its nudear capabiiity. What India does, Pakistan wiii sureiy do. 

In the event that India and Pakistan waik away from CTBT, the United States 
wiii face an even more compiicated nudear proliferation problem in the world at 
large. The signal will be visible to all that theTreaty has been grievously weakened 
and the international community is unable to control weapons testing. This state 
of affairs cannot be helpful to the United States and to the hopes all of us have 
to reduce the threat of the use of nuclear weapons in the world. Put differently, I 
do not wish to contemplate treaty failure here followed by a breakdown with India 
and Pakistan and the effect these moves will have on rogue states like Iraq, Libya, 

I ran and North Korea. 

I n closing, let me repeat my hope that the United States Senate will ratify CTBT 
and do so very soon. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 


Frank G. Wisner, 
ViceChairman, External Affairs. 


Institute for National Strategic Studies, 

National Defense University, 
Washington, DC, October 1, 1999. 

Senator J oseph R. Biden, J r. 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 

United States Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear Senator Biden: You asked my views on the effects of action by the United 
States Senate to reject the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. In my judgement, the 
effects would be dangerously negative for the United States security interests. 

First, in the long term, there would be a significant erosion of constraints upon 
the futher development of nuclear capabilities around the world. The United States 
has been the leader in seeking limitations upon current capabilities as well as con- 
vincing other countries not to develop such capabilities. There would be an impor- 
tant political downside effect upon this effort since the U.S. would be seen as turn- 
ing away from its basic policy of restraint. Second, in the nearer term, the climate 
of freedom for nuclear testing created by the reversal of the basic U.S. position 
would be an incentive for new countries such as Iran to test when they are ready. 
China and Russia might well conclude that they have freedom to test. Most trou- 
bling, in the immediate future, it would be a virtual invitation for India to start im- 
plementing the new nuclear doctrine recently proposed by its National Security Ad- 
visor Board. This doctrine calls for a major increase in Indian nuclear capabilities, 
which can only be achieved by more testing. Pakistan has already made clear that 
it would follow India in more testing. Given the prevailing tension in the sub-con- 
tinent, the nuclear arms race which could well ensue would be extremely dangerous. 

Sincerely, 

Ambassador Robert B. Oakley (Ret.), 

Distinguished Visiting Fellow. 

Senator Biden. Let me ask you one more question before my 
time is up. I am sorry to interrupt you, but my time is about to 
expire. You have more than anyone else that I am aware of in the 
last— in the recent past, the last several years met with, spoken 
with our allies— J apan, Germany, nonnuclear powers, Britain, 
France, et cetera. It has been asserted by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia and some others that they, if we sign this treaty, they will 
lose faith in our nuclear deterrence, and they, in turn, will be in- 
clined to either upgrade their own— proliferate their own nuclear 
capability, that is upgrade it, and/or become nuclear powers in the 
case of J apan and Germany. 

Would you be willing to comment on that assertion? 

Secretary Albright. Well, first of all, I believe that they are all 
counting on us to lead the nonproliferation fight and to make sure 
that they— that our deterrent is strong as a result of the fact that 
others cannot test. Therefore, they are counting on us to keep the 
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lead in nuclear nonproliferation. Otherwise they might, in fact, be 
put in a position where they do have to do other things to strength- 
en themselves. We are providing them the ability to make sure 
that they do not have to get into a position of strengthening. 

Senator Biden. Have they all signed? 

Secretary Albright. Yes. Well, the ones that— France and the 
United Kingdom have ratified. Germany and Japan have. All 
NATO allies have signed and 15 have ratified. 

Senator Biden. Thank you. My time is up. Thank you. 

Senator Hagel. John, thank you, and welcome Madam Sec- 
retary, nice to have you here, and we are grateful that you are giv- 
ing us a sense of the dynamics of the importance of what we are 
discussing. 

On a serious note but maybe a lighter side of that, I appreciated 
very much your comments regarding your grandchildren. A couple 
of weeks ago I was in Nebraska with my 6-year-old and my 8-year- 
old, and we were at a Dairy Oueen, which is a very popular place 
in Nebraska. I was in the Dairy Oueen, and we were buying Dilly 
Bars, I am not sure what flavor, but one of my many enlightened, 
insightful constituents began to shower me with praise on the kind 
of effective representation I was bringing to Nebraska, which I al- 
lowed to go on for as long as we could all stand it. 

Whereupon this enlightened gentleman said, and. Senator, nice 
to have you back in the State, I know you always appreciate spend- 
ing time with your grandchildren. I took your grandchildren issue 
rather seriously. 

Secretary Albright. It Just goes to show you how much older I 
am than you are. 

Senator Hagel. No, I think it is the Job. But you have really cut 
to the essence of what this is all about. The objective is to make 
the world safer for mankind, and I think we all tend to miss that 
occasionally when we get consumed with technical issues and de- 
tails. 

But with that said, I have stated. Madam Secretary, that I am 
undecided, and I am undecided because. Senator Biden and others 
have said it rather clearly, I think we need more time to under- 
stand what the consequences are, what the issues are, what the de- 
tails are. With that in mind, I have worked my way along through 
this. I am sorry our friend Senator Kerry is not here because he 
had dazzled us with his technical brilliance, and he attributed that 
all to being in the Navy. 

Well, I am Just an old Army man, so I did not have the benefit 
of that brilliant technical background, but I do have a couple of 
questions on the governance of this treaty. I think when we define 
it down, no matter what we have, how it is governed and how we 
live by the conditions is pretty critical. You noted in your testimony 
that of the three issues that you felt were important, in your 
words, the CTBT would improve our ability to deter and detect 
clandestine nuclear weapons activity. The treaty would give us the 
right to call for onsite inspections when we have evidence a test 
has occurred. 

I would very much appreciate you enlightening the committee on 
how that works. This morning one of your predecessors at the 
United Nations, Ambassador Kirkpatrick, got into this in some de- 
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tail, laying out the representation of the governance committee, the 
executive council, who gets votes. There were some, I thought, 
rather disturbing aspects of that as to who would we be guaranteed 
a seat on the executive council. That is when it came up, by Am- 
bassador Ledogar, that in fact that was a side deal, that wasn't in 
the language. I would appreciate it if you could take us through 
that because we heard from some of the chairmen of the commit- 
tees this afternoon preceding your testimony that it would take a 
30-nation concurrence in order to get an onsite inspection. 

Secretary Albright. Well, first of all, let me describe a little bit 
how the onsite inspection would work. It is designed to permit 
timely and effective inspections, while guarding against abuses, 
and the treaty's Executive Council must vote on whether to ap- 
prove a request for an onsite inspection within 96 hours from the 
time of request, and as stated, such decisions have to be taken by 
30 of the Executive Council's 51 members, and we can bring what- 
ever evidence we choose, including what is gathered by national 
technical means to the table to get the vote. 

The countries that will be on this council are selected by region, 
and clearly there is no question in my mind that the Unit^ States 
would be one of the countries that would be a part of this. Now, 
you do have to get the vote of the other countries in order to have 
this happen, and we believe that they will be selected by random 
from regions that, given the evidence that would be brought to the 
table, that it would be very difficult for any country to stop onsite 
inspection taking place. 

We also have the possibility that if we see that there has been 
a questionable event, is ultimately we can bring questions to the 
Security Council as we did, for instance, when we were concerned 
about what was going on in North Korea. So I do think that we 
have a way to get our case in a timely way to the Executive Coun- 
cil of the organization as it is set up. I do not have concerns about 
that. 

Senator Hagel. You do not? Ambassador Kirkpatrick did, and 
she regaled us a little bit on real life at the United Nations, which 
you know a little something about. So you do not think that is a 
concern? 

Secretary Albright. No. And I think some of the things we did 
was to have protection ourselves, is in terms of making sure that 
countries that we did not like or had problems with would not be 
able to have open access to our sites, and so we are able to have 
special procedures which would allow to us not have every aspect 
of our own sites inspected in every way. 

Senator Hagel. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Boxer, do you not want to come up here? 
You are sitting down in San Di^o. 

Senator Boxer. It is OK. It is all right. I have a good bird's eye 
view of everybody, and it works just fine. 

The Chairman. I recognize you. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman, for your 
courtesy and, again, for having this debate. I do agree with Senator 
Biden, I feel the more we debate it, the more the case is made, but 
then, you know, I have a prejudice in favor of it. I know a couple 
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of our colleagues are against it and a couple are undecided. I would 
like perhaps to hear from them afterwards. 

But let me just put this into my perspective, as everybody does. 
When I was a child in grammar school and risking letting everyone 
know my age, although it is public information, those were the 
days of the real threat of a nuclear war, and in my public school, 
in my grammar school, we had to go underneath the desk, we had 
drills, and we were taught if we went underneath the desk and cov- 
ered our eyes like this, we could survive a nuclear strike. We also 
had dog tags, like the Army, like th^ had in the Army. We were 
so proud to wear those. We felt so important. We did not realize 
the purpose of it was if we were annihilated, someone would know 
who we were. 

So the kids in my generation really did not know that much. The 
kids in later generations after me started to realize what this was 
all about. When I got to the House in 1982, Congressman George 
Miller and his Republican allies set up— he is a Democrat. His Re- 
publican friends set up a bipartisan Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families, and one of the first hearings we had was on 
the threat of nuclear war and what it was doing to our kids, and 
I will never forget sitting in that room listening to the young peo- 
ple express their fears of going to bed at night not knowing if the 
Soviet Union and America were going to just explode these bombs. 
So they really knew what was happening. And then when the cold 
war ended and we all thought the threat was over, it was an in- 
credible sigh of relief I think across this land from all sides. 

Now here we sit at a moment in time that I think is absolutely 
a turning point, and I think as we have looked at the problems of 
the treaty, which I think is very important that we do that, as I 
see it, the main problems are the verifiability and the assurance 
that our stockpile stewardship program is working well, and each 
member is going to decide for himself or herself whether they feel 
comfortable with it, but I think the important thing here is that 
any President in the future, as the Secretary of State has clearly 
told us, can get out of this if they feel we have taken too much of 
a risk with this treaty. They do not need a Senate vote, it is not 
going to get bogged down in some of our rules. If there is a su- 
preme national interest, we can get out of it, and I think it is im- 
portant for us to look at the risks of this treaty and then the risks 
of not going forward with it. And I think what Senator Biden has 
tried to do, if I could get his attention for a minute— Senator Biden, 

I think what you have tried to do, it is important because I want 
to ask you about something if the Chairman will allow, is talk to 
us about the threat of us not going forward, and he has raised 
some issues in certain parts of the world, and so has the Secretary 
of State in my home State yesterday raised those issues, particu- 
larly in the I ndia, Pakistan region. 

The reason I wanted to catch my friend's attention is I thought 
there was a phenomenal article. It was today in the Washington 
Post by someone who you know very well, George Perkovich, who 
worked with you for a long time. 

Senator Biden. Yes, we do not want to ruin his reputation by let- 
ting everyone know that. 
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Senator Boxer. The reason I bring it up is I feel that in this 
very, very brief article, which I would ask unanimous consent that 
we may place in the record, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, may we 
place this in the record? 

[The information referred to follows:] 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 1 , 1999] 

The Next President Will Pay the Price 
(By George Perkovich) 

If the Senate eventually fails to ratify the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, there 
will be another victim besides the one Senate Republicans intended. For it is not 
only President Clinton who will be harmed by the action but the person who takes 
office as president— and many Republicans presume it will be one of their own- 
in 2001. The new president will face nuclear shock waves around the world, bereft 
of bipartisan support when he most needs it. 

Here are some likely scenarios: 

• India will probably conduct more nuclear weapons tests. India's nuclear sci- 
entists and hawkish strategists want a sophisticated arsenal, ranging from small 
tactical weapons to huge hydrogen bombs. They also wish to overcome doubts about 
the technical performance of the weapons tested in May 1998. More tests would sat- 
isfy them and their potential military "customers" that they can mimic the great 
powers. 

Conversely, ratifying the test ban treaty would tether the nuclear hawks and 
allow India to concentrate on the economic route to major powerdom. India's leading 
statesmen. Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee and Foreign Minister J aswant 
Singh, recognize this and want to avoid a costly and dangerous arms race. A Senate 
r^ection of the test ban treaty would undermine these statesmen and badly com- 
plicate increasingly vital U.S. -Indian relations. 

• Pakistan would match India test for test. This would lead to the kind of arms 
race that Presidents Reagan, Bush and Clinton have sought to block in the subconti- 
nent. Lest an arms race seem inconsequential, it should be recalled that India and 
Pakistan just battled in Kashmir. The fighting came closer to erupting into an all- 
out war and possible nuclear escalation than was reported. If more testing occurs 
and hawks in both countries are unleashed, defense spending will increase. Paki- 
stan will move closer to bankruptcy. This will heighten the risk of Taliban-like 
groups gaining power in Pakistan, metastasizing cells of intolerance, aggression and 
anti-American terrorism that would bedevil the next American president. 

• While China has signed the test ban treaty, it will not ratify it if the United 
States doesn't. China assumes that rejection means Republicans want to conduct 
more nuclear tests; otherwise, why wouldn't they ratify? In this case, China will 
make pr^arations to resume nuclear testing, especially if India conducts more 
tests. China possesses only some 20 long-range, single-warhead missiles capable of 
striking America. This poses no serious threat to the U.S. deterrent. China has con- 
ducted some 45 nuclear explosive tests, the United States 1,030. The test ban is val- 
uable precisely because it constrains the kind of weaponry advances that the Chi- 
nese military might otherwise wish to make with purloined American design infor- 
mation. 

• J apan will face pressure to reconsider its nuclear abstinence if China and India 
build up nuclear forces. Test ban opponents in Washington argue that American bal- 
listic missile defenses should reassure] apan that it does not need to hedge its bets. 
However, thejapanese, like U.S. allies in Europe, recognize the technical and stra- 
tegic problems posed by inevitably less-than-perfect defenses. Indeed, Senate rejec- 
tion of the test ban paired with aggressive promotion of ballistic missile defenses 
will prompt China and Russia to feel that the United States is bolstering its capac- 
ity for nuclear coercion and possible first use. Moscow and Beijing will augment 
their nuclear offenses to counter defenses. In this context, J apan (and NATO allies) 
will feel more rather than less threatened. The next American president could then 
confront a crisis in alliance relations. 

• Globally, rejection of the test ban will endanger the nuclear nonproliferation re- 
gime. In 1995 the international community agreed to extend indefinitely the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty on the promise that the nuclear weapon states would 
complete a test ban treaty by 1996. This was the minimal disarmament condition 
that the world would accept from the United States and the other nuclear states. 
The 187 parties to the nonproliferation treaty will meet next April to review the sta- 
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tus of the treaty. If the Senate rejects the test ban, we can be sure that measures 
to tighten nonproliferation controls and maintain sanctions on Iraq will be opposed 
by an outraged international community. Instead of being the champion of non- 
proliferation, the United States will be seen as the rogue state of proliferation. 

Again, isolationists may say, "Who needs the nonproliferation regime? If we feel 
threatened by proliferation, we can take care of it ourselves." But the U.S. interest 
in keeping countries such as Iran from acquiring nuclear weapons requires coopera- 
tion from states such as Russia and our European allies in controlling exports. 
Washington's persuasive powers will be seriously undermined by roguish behavior 
on the test ban treaty. 

Republicans in the Senate who want both to defeat the test ban and elect a Re- 
publican president should be careful what they wish for. If they reject this treaty 
they will create conditions that no new president could welcome. Given that the 
United States could ratify the treaty and still legally escape from it if a threat to 
national security emerged, the next president would likely wonder, 'Whose idea was 
this?" 

Senator Boxer. The scenarios that he talks about, and I will put 
them, I will say them because the powerful words that he uses and 
the way he does it is so amazing. He says if we do not do this trea- 
ty, and I say this especially to my friends that are undecided on 
it, India will probably conduct more nuclear weapons tests. India's 
nuclear scientists and hawkish strategists want a sophisticated ar- 
senal, and then Pakistan would match— and as Senator Biden said, 
the good voices in I ndia would be overwhelmed by this. Then Paki- 
stan would match India test for test, and this would lead to the 
kind of arms race that Presidents Reagan, Bush, and Clinton have 
sought to block in this area. 

Then he goes over to China, and he says, while China has signed 
the test ban treaty, it will not ratify it if the U.S. does not. China 
assumes that rejection means the U.S. would want to conduct more 
nuclear tests. Otherwise, why would they not ratify, and in this 
case they will make preparation to resume the testing. 

Then he talks about J apan, I will not go into that. And our allies, 
and how crushed they would be and how they would lose con- 
fidence in us, and then I think a very crucial issue, Mr. Chairman, 
that we all care about, both sides of the aisle, Iran, how can we 
go to our friends and say, do not give Iran the technology, so it 
seems to me all of these things that are outlined here in this article 
are very, very important for us to consider as we answer the ques- 
tion, what are the risks of going into the treaty and what are the 
risks of staying out? What I do not want to see happen is future 
generations of kids, whether it is my grandchild or anybody else's 
children or grandchildren to have to go back to going under the 
desk to have to go back to that fear that they articulated, and so 
I have a brief question. I know my time is up. 

Do you think that what is stated here in this article is a possi- 
bility, that it would have this type of nuclear, if you will, in quotes, 
"chain reaction throughout the world" where we are now going to 
see the tests and all the rest? 

Secretary Albright. Well, I read the article myself this morning 
with great interest, and I was very pleased to see that it tracked 
very much with my own thoughts and a great part of my testi- 
mony. I do think that we would open up the gates again of poten- 
tial testing. 

For me, there are several ways to look at this treaty, and I know 
that there are many legitimate scientifically based questions that 
the lab people have answered or the Secretary of Energy has an- 
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swered. I have looked very carefully at the stewardship program 
and how it works and what things are coming on line. I have obvi- 
ously been very concerned about verification, and I have said to 
myself that every arms control treaty that we have ever signed is 
not perfectly verifiable, but what we make is the assessment that 
whatever cheating takes place is nothing that can really hurt our 
overwhelming nuclear power, so we have to be realistic about that. 

So there are many ways to look at this from the technical aspect 
and the scientific aspect and all the language in these documents, 
and I hope that every Senator actually will look very carefully at 
that. But there is the other argument, which I think is just plain 
logic, which is, if we do not want to test, and we have said that 
we will not test, why would we not take the step of having a treaty 
that would prevent others from testing? It is not as if we are ask- 
ing ourselves to do something we would not do otherwise. We are 
asking others to do what we have already done in order to prevent 
this kind of chain reaction that you have described that is so evi- 
dent, and I can tell you from having spoken now, I think I spoke 
to 84 ministers in New York during the General Assembly. CTBT 
was in all my talking points. They all agreed that we neecf to have 
a nuclear nonproliferation regime, that the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons is the single greatest danger that faces our planet, and so 
for me I can go either technical on you and do all this or logical, 
and logical here is why, why would we want to give others the 
right to test or the ability to test if we have decided not to? That 
is the answer for me. 

The Chairman. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Madam Secretary, I 
appreciate you being with us. I come to this hearing truly as one 
of those Senators undecided and with an open mind. I also come 
to this hearing with a predicate of a cruel reality, a terrible truth 
that nuclear weapons nave kept wars, since Nagasaki, have kept 
wars regional in their expanse and conventional in the ways in 
which they have been fought. And so while I hate the thought of 
nuclear war, I realize nuclear weapons have kept us from a world- 
wide conflagration. 

I guess with that in mind I am anxious to know, and I guess I 
am appealing to your technical knowledge, if our stockpile steward- 
ship, we are betting so much on that because what is at stake is 
the credibility of our nuclear deterrent, it seems to me. 

Now, I know what I am about to say is not a very good hypo- 
thetical, but I have an old car at home I really like and I have a 
computerized trickle charger on it, and even if the battery works 
when I want to drive it every few times a year, it does not run very 
well because machinery needs to be operated. I am not suggesting 
we go firing nuclear missiles around, but I am concern^ if we 
are— if the stockpile stewardship program is adequate to provide 
the verification, to provide the credibility that we need in order to 
prevent nuclear holocaust in the future. 

Secretary Albright. Let me say this, obviously I think we all 
have questions about, you know, our nuclear stockpile as our crown 
jewels, I guess, if you want to put it that way in terms of our abil- 
ity to def^d ourselves. In the reading that I have done and the 
testimony I have heard from those who really are experts in this. 
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the heads of the labs, they have, as was said to you previously by 
the Senators who were here, they may disagree about some timing, 
but they do not disagree about the fact that they can do the job. 

We have also now said that they would have $45 billion over a 
10-year period to be able to update and keep going all of the var- 
ious parts of the stewardship program, and I think that I have con- 
fidence in the way that it has been described to me about how var- 
ious components of that stewardship program, first those that are 
on line already and those that are being brought on line in order 
to make sure that the stewardship program can carry out every- 
thing that it is supposed to do. 

Now, there is no question that deterrence, per se, will continue 
because I agree with you that deterrence has kept, certainly for the 
United States, has kept us safe. What it does really, this treaty, 
it bans the bang but not the bomb. We will continue to have that. 

Also, all parts of our nuclear arsenal are constantly being tested. 
They just will not be being exploded. I think that, again, in the tes- 
timony that Secretary Richardson provided and others, to me I feel 
that we do have the know-how to keep updating it and rebuilding 
it, and it is not quite like your car. Paying a little bit more atten- 
tion to it, maybe 

Senator Smith. I am sure you do, and that is a very poor anal- 
ogy. But I just know that machinery does not work very well if you 
do not use it. That is true of all kinds of machinery that I have 
ever known. And so I am hoping that as you and I bet the future 
security of our grandchildren upon this program that you, as one 
of our political leaders, have the confidence that it is worth that. 

Secretary Albright. And I do. Senator, I do. Let me just say 
this, if at any stage we believe that we do not, and that something 
has gone wrong in terms of the stewardship program, the Presi- 
dent, any President will have the right to withdraw on the basis 
of supreme national interest. 

Senator Smith. And how difficult a decision will that be? I mean, 
if technology takes a quantum leap and renders a lot of this obso- 
lete, at that point do you think the President of the United States, 
whoever he or she may be, has the ability under this treaty to say 
we abrogate it and we are going on to another level? 

Secretary Albright. I think that obviously this would be done 
after careful thought and on advice from the Secretary of Defense 
and Secretary of Energy, I would hope actually on the side the Sec- 
retary of State might be asked, but I think that, yes, I do believe 
that if there is a question of supreme national interest, I think it 
would be irresponsible of any President not to withdraw if there 
was a question. 

Senator Smith. Flexibility has been one of my questions, and I 
appreciate your answer. While I have a little bit of time remaining, 
from what I have learned today about the inspection regime, onsite 
inspections that I am not going to be able to put much confidence 
in our ability to actually go and inspect something if 30 members 
of this organization, of this convention will have to approve United 
States' inspectors going in, and having seen the way Saddam Hus- 
sein runs our inspectors around, I frankly do not have much con- 
fidence in onsite inspection being, frankly, worth risking our 
grandkids on. 
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So I guess my question is, is it your view that such explosions 
as could be a threat to us we have the ability to detect them inde- 
pendent of any international committee? 

Secretary Albright. Yes. The scientific information that I have 
been given would indicate that those explosions that in any way 
would harm us or would undercut our ability to have that deter- 
rent are detectable, and that we are confident that we can detect 
tests that would permit the development of new high-yield weapons 
that could have an impact on our deterrent, and we would have 
sufficient notice to respond. 

At lower yields I think it is very important, if I may continue, 
that we think that Russia, for instance there have been some ac- 
tivities at their test sites, as at ours, frankly, but there is no con- 
clusion that Russia has tested above the zero yield. 

Senator Smith. As you talk about that, do you think Russia has 
the same interpretation of zero yield as we? 

Secretary Albright. Yes. We went through a negotiating process 
on this. That is correct, yes. 

Senator Smith. Thank you. Madam Secretary. 

The Chairman. I am trying to be fair in the time of Senators in 
the recognition of them. We have two Senators, one of whom has 
not had one bite at the apple today, Sam Brownback, and I think 
you had one brief period. If it is all right with you, I am going to 
let them. Is that OK? The reason I bring this up is because we gen- 
erally go from side to side. So, Sam, you have not had a bite at the 
apple, you go first. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I do 
not refer to you. Madam Secretary, as an apple. But the Chairman 
is very kind, and I know he does not refer to you in that way, ei- 
ther. 

Senator Kerry. Does that mean you are going to bite anyway? 

Senator Brownback. No, not at all. Thanks for coming to the 
committee. Always appreciate you coming here. I want to look 
back, and you talked about going on the technical basis or just a 
reasoning basis, and look at it in a reasoning basis. The problem 
I am having with this treaty at this point in time is this point in 
time. It appears to me that we are talking about taking an irre- 
versible step. Now, some might say there are ways that you could 
reverse your field here, but we are in essence taking an irreversible 
step at a time that the world is in great flux on nuclear weapons 
issues. 

We have all noted I ndia-Pakistan testing in recent times. Wheth- 
er they will continue to or whether they will not, testing taking 
place in Russia has been brought up by the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. We have Iran, Iraq that we all know about of 
desiring to be nuclear capable countries that have not— that have 
signed but not ratified the treaty, and I just— I look at that uni- 
verse, Madam Secretary, and I get real concerned that we are tak- 
ing a st^ that we are going to sign a major treaty that puts our— 
puts it in blood for us that we are not going to do this at a time 
you have so many other places in play and desirous of doing things, 
and I really question the thought process that says that if the U.S. 
does this, then they will follow or they will come along with it. 
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I look at that list of nations that I have just listed, and I cannot 
within them think to myself that, OK, if we would just ratify this, 
that is going to make the Iranians or the Iraqis ratify. I just have 
a real question about that. If we would just ratify this, that is 
going to make the Chinese step forward and do that, if we would 
just ratify this, that is going to make the Russians step forward, 
even though they have announced a new doctrine in their nuclear 
weaponry that they are pursuing. If we would just ratify this, that 
they will come along. As I rationalize and I think rationally, look 
at this, I do not see that. 

And then you can go to the South Asia area where we have been 
most concerned recently on India and Pakistan, and I think for 
good, legitimate purposes where you have got two nations that 
have been at war previously and then developing nuclear capacity 
which I think there is some other issues we ought to actually be 
discussing there other than just nuclear. I think we ought to be 
talking conventional weaponry and building better and broader re- 
lationships with both nations, and we were just sending you some 
broader authority that sanctions can be waived, that I have worked 
on and members of the committee here swallowed pretty hard to 
do that. But it is to build a broader relationship. 

I question that this is not a good time for us to be making this 
what I would perceive, and I think many would, an irreversible 
step with so many countries in play still, with so many countries 
not really given to following U.S. leadership that are doing these 
things, and I think we are not at a proper moment, and I have ap- 
preciated your testimony and I would appreciate your thoughts in 
response to that rationale. 

Secretary Albright. Well, actually, first of all, let me thank you 
on the waivers that we now have for India and Pakistan. I think 
that that is very important, and that they will help us move for- 
ward in being able to have a better relationship with both coun- 
tries, and I met with both foreign ministers while I was in New 
York. We can talk more about this some other time, but I would 
like to thank you on that. 

Let me just say, I kind of look at this from a different angle, 
which is I think this is exactly the time because, first of all, I will 
keep repeating this because I think it is worth repeating. We have 
no intention of testing because we have no need to test, and there 
has been a moratorium in place put in by President Bush— there 
was a decision that we made that we had done enough testing and 
that through our various— the stockpile stewardship program, we 
have a way of making sure that our nuclear deterrent is safe, and 
if I might say among the six safeguards here that we have is the 
maintenance of the nuclear labs at a level to guarantee continued 
progress in nuclear technology, to maintain the capability to test 
again should the need ever arise. So we are not going into 
Rumplestiltskin mode here. We are ready to go, and basically we 
have decided not to test. 

So the question is why do this now, and it is in order to prevent 
exactly the countries that you are talking about from taking the 
next step that they might be willing to take. I have already talked 
about Russia. China, for instance. I think they could not probably 
develop their MIRV warheads for existing systems, and they could 
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not exploit the information that they might have obtained. Every- 
body has been concerned about what it is they could have obtained 
through espionage. They cannot use that unless they can test. This 
would prevent that from happening. 

For India and Pakistan, it is an opportunity here to constrain a 
potential arms race and to limit lighter and smaller, more efficient 
warheads. As far as North Korea and I ran are concerned, this trea- 
ty would sharply limit their ability to develop small, efficient war- 
heads that could be mounted on longer range missiles, including 
the North Korean Taepo Dong-2, which is what we have been 
working to try to get a moratorium on that. And it constrains their 
ability to exploit the missile that is the potential threat to the 
Unit^ States. 

So I think here, this is why this is the exact moment to do this. 
Now, the other point, we have found previously, and I mentioned 
this, when we finally ratified the Chemical Weapons Convention it 
brought along the other countries because they do look to us for 
leadership. The other point I think as a safety feature, if you are 
interested in this, this cannot go into effect unless all 44 of those 
designated countries do, in fact, ratify. So if we ratify and those 
others do not, it does not go into effect. It is a safety feature of that 
kind. 

So for me this is basically we lose nothing because we do not 
want to test, we prevent them from testing, and doing the kinds 
of things that I listed. We have a way out if we find that we have 
a problem because we can do supreme national interest, and mean- 
while, our labs have been directed to keep us in tip top shape via 
virtue of other methods which, short of testing which we do not 
need, will make our nuclear deterrent reliable. 

Senator Brownback. I thank you for comments, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, for your holding of the hearing. I think you are willing to step 
out a little further in faith and presumption that they are going to 
follow our lead than I would or that by us signing that we are 
going to be willing to reverse field later if they do not verify. I 
think we put very high stock in the fact that if we ratify, well, that 
is it, even if they do not come along. I think you are going out in 
steps of faith that I am not quite willing to assume at this point. 

Secretary Albright. Could I ask a question here, which is the 
following: Why do we think, you think that we lose anything by 
getting them to stop testing? That is the question. Because we are 
not limiting ourselves in any form. And if they do not ratify, if 
those countries that you mentioned do not ratify, this treaty does 
not go into effect. 

Senator Brownback. Well, I disagree with your presumption 
that we do not limit ourselves. I think this is a very big step for 
a Senate to ratify a treaty like this, saying that this is what we 
believe should be the case when you have so many other players 
out there that are still looking, testing, and not really willing to fol- 
low the United States' lead. The countries I listed I do not think 
will be following our lead. Iran and Iraq I know for certain will not 
be following our lead. I highly question the other countries that we 
list. To me, voting on this, and you have got a treaty that you are 
doing this with, that is taking a step that I do not think you back 
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away lightly. Mr. Chairman, thank you for your patience in holding 
the hearing. 

The Chairman. Senator Grams. 

Senator Grams. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Madam 
Secretary, again, I also add my thanks for you taking the time to 
be before the committee today. I have gone through all my ques- 
tions. I can tell maybe when the hearing has gone on long enough 
that every question or good question has already been asked, so I 
am going to try to ask one of the old questions and just do it in 
a different way so I have something to say here. But I appreciate 
it. 

I know we could line up experts on both sides of this argument. 
We have heard people say this is the right time, this is not the 
right time, we can verify, we cannot verify. It seems like there is 
people on both sides of the argument. 

We are taking, as I think Senator Brownback just said, a leap 
of faith here in some concerns, I know like the lab directors who 
Senator Levin said today when he asked them point blank, are you 
onboard, they said yes, but also we have got statements from lab 
directors that say in order to contribute to a long-term confidence 
in the U.S. stockpile, testing of nuclear weapons should be done. 

Of course, if nuclear testing were allowed, we would gain greater 
confidence in the new tools, another quote from a purely technical 
standpoint, "some level of nuclear testing would be useful ." Another 
quote, "a strong stockpile stewardship and management program is 
necessary to underwrite confidence." So I think even some of the 
experts have been able to be on both sides of this issue, so I think 
you see how tough of an issue it is, I think, for some of us to come 
to a conclusion. 

You have said this is the right time. We are being asked to vote 
basically up or down on a treaty, you know, there has been ques- 
tions of whether the administration negotiated a position on the 
treaty different from what where we started, of having a definite 
duration, permitting low-yield tests, it was a verifiable treaty, we 
are now doing something different than that. Article 15 dealing 
with reservations that says the articles out in the annexes to this 
treaty shall not be subject to reservations. The UC that we have 
on the floor if we take a vote is basically unamendable, so we are 
being asked to vote up or down on a treaty. 

Do you think this is the best time to vote on this treaty or would 
you go along with maybe some of the suggestions that have been 
made that this vote not happen for maybe another 2 years? 

Secretary Albright. Well, first of all, let me say that I am very 
glad that this hearing has taken place, and I think that I respect 
all the questions that have been asked and have been very pleased 
to answer them. I also do think that the kinds of questions that 
you have asked of a technical nature all need to be answered in 
a way that satisfy you. 

J ust briefly, I can say that on some of the issues that have been 
raised by the labs, work is in progress on this, and they have been 
given not an inconsequential amount of money, $45 billion to work 
on it, which presumably is in order to be able to carry through on 
this kind of work to make sure that it can be done. I would hope 
very much that this conversation would not lead to our saying that 
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we want to resume testing. I think that would be a U-turn of such 
major proportions that it would undercut our entire proliferation, 
our nonproliferation policy, and I think would be a very, very seri- 
ous consequence for this country if we were to even contemplate 
that when we do not need to. 

In order to answer your question, let me just say that I do be- 
lieve that this is an important treaty, that it deserves careful con- 
sideration. It is one of the, you know, landmark huge treaties that 
we have been— we have negotiated and you have been asked to rat- 
ify. I think that the process has been artificially constrained, and 
it does not give time to reach a careful judgment, and I think that 
the leadership ought to work out some kind of a serious process to 
give this treaty the careful attention it deserves at a later date. 

Senator Grams. One other question I wanted to ask and I had 
asked it of the earlier panel, but a lot of faith would be put in com- 
puterized testing and not actual testing of weapons. And there was 
an article this week in the New York Times, I think it was, Mr. 
Adamov, who is the Russian Minister of Atomic Energy, talking 
about having those supercomputers and the article included, Rus- 
sia has long sought to acquire powerful American computers able 
to do this. And he said in the article, "the United States should 
share some of its computer techniques so that other nations can 
better assess the reliability of the nuclear arsenal without testing." 

He went on to say, "conditions should be established that all na- 
tions who possess nuclear weapons would have the same oppor- 
tunity to engage in computer simulations." The Russians have long 
asserted the Clinton administration promised to provide such ad- 
vanced abilities to Russia if the Kremlin agreed to the test ban. 
Does that mean under this negotiation, or has the administration 
given any indications that it would somehow share this generation 
or the next generation of our computer abilities with the Russians? 

Secretary Albright. Let me say that we have made no such 
promise, and we will not do that. 

Senator Grams. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. Mr. Chairman, I will be brief. Let me make a 
couple of points while my colleagues, all of whom, the two gentle- 
men who are still here, who I respect greatly, and they raise ques- 
tions that I think warrant further exploration, and I won't take the 
full time now, but I asked my staff while you were testifying, Ma- 
dame Secretary, to get the makeup of the executive council. 

You know, you need 30 votes on the executive council to be able 
to have an onsite inspection, and the question has been raised by 
many would we actually really get 30 votes, and the analogy that 
is used by Ms. Kirkpatrick before you testified was the Unit^ Na- 
tions, and you can't do anything in the United Nations, et cetera. 

I actually went down the list, or I did and my staff did, and Africa 
gets 10 seats. Eastern Europe 7, Latin America 9 and the Middle 
East and South Asia 7, North America and Western Europe 10, 
East Asia 20. If you add these up and you look at each of the na- 
tions, we get right away to 23 or 24 certain votes. 

And then the states, even the states that are not certain, let us 
take Eastern Europe, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Bulgaria, Croatia, the 
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Czech Republic, Estonia, Georgia, Hungary— Georgia because they 
are afraid of Russia, they are afraid of Iran and Iraq. Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Moldova, Poland, Romania, Slovakia, Slovenia, 
these are all votes. These are all votes, because in their naked self- 
interest they are going to want to make sure that Iran and Iraq, 
the people they view as their enemies to be, they are potential 
threats unrelated to us. 

So if you go down the list here, I just say to my colleagues, and 
I will put this in the record, it seems to me pretty darned easy to 
get to 30 votes, not because 30 nations love us, but because it is 
in their naked self-interest. In the Middle East section th^ get 7 
seats, 26 eligible folks, right? What do you think Turkmenistan or 
the Arab Emirates, Uzebekistan and Yemen, do you think they are 
going to say, Nah, we do not want them to check whether or not 
I raq and I ran are blowing up nuclear weapons? Do not worry about 
it; it is OK by us, because we do not like the Ugly Americans? I 
mean, I just think people should look at the list and look at other 
countries' self interests. Again, obviously, you cannot guarantee 
anything. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Biden Staff Analysis of Likely CTBTO Executive Council Voting 

• A quick review of the candidates for seats indicates that we shouid expect, in 
aimost aii instances, to get aii the votes of the West Europe/North America 
group. So we start with 10. 

• Aside from Yugosiavia, Russia, and one or two others, the Eastern Europe 
group comprises strong U.S. aiiies. So that's another 5-7 votes. 

• Simiiariy, many of the Latin American states either: (1) are strong aiiies; or (2) 
strongiy favor the Test Ban. So we shouid usuaiiy get most of those 9 votes. 

• That gets us very quickiy to the iow-to-mid-20's, in most instances (even being 
conservative and assuming that we don't get aii the votes in the above 3 
groups). 

• That ieaves the Africa group (10 seats), the Middie East/South Asia group (7 
seats), and the East Asia group (8 seats). There our work, depending on the 
makeup of the Executive Councii at the particuiar time, couid get a iittie hard- 
er. 

• But even there the rosters have U.S. aiiies, or proponents of nonproliferation. 

• Thus, it is hard to see how we won't get to 30 in most instances. 

• In truth, it is more likely that most U.S. inspection requests, based on our intel- 
ligence and the data from the International Monitoring System, will be easily 
approved. 

Senator Biden. With regard to this issue of the United States 
will not test, I find it kind of fascinating that the Senator just indi- 
cated, which is legitimate, that we have got these supercomputers 
and the Russians are saying, and every other nation, everybody for- 
gets, because we focus on the trees i nstead of the forest here, ev- 
erybody else we hear from today. 

From the chairman of the Armed Services Committee, we heard 
from Mr. Schlesinger yesterday. The chairman was kind enough to 
give me an opportunity to participate as an ad hoc member of that 
committee, about how our allies and our enemies are going to lose 
confidence in our ability to verify that our stockpile is reliable and 
that it is safe. 

Now with regard to our enemies, quote, unquote, 'That is how 
they view it." Russia and China— I do not consider Russia my 
enemy, but that is how it is considered, right? They are going to— 
so the argument went yesterday, and we will hear on the floor. 
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they are going to say, You know, those Americans, you cannot rely 
on those 6,000 weapons because they are not testing anymore, so 
now is our chance. 

That is the implication of it. When in fact the Russians are say- 
ing, Hey, this ain't fair, you have got these supercomputers; you 
guys are going to know your weapon system is reliable; we are not 
going to know. Give us the computer system. I mean, Mr. Chair- 
man, the way we argue in the alternative here, we say. Hey, our 
system is not reliable, but look at those Russians. They are trying 
to get hold of our system. How to deal unreliably without testing? 

Then we say. Well, we are not going to— we will not be allows 
to modernize, but you know what, if this goes forward, those other 
nations will modernize. 

Well, give me a break. We by far and away are more sophisti- 
cated than any other nation in the world, and if we cannot mod- 
ernize, how the heck are they going to modernize? 

And so my point, the thing I would like you to speak with me 
about a second, Madame Secretary, and I will end this, is that we 
are in a position where we have decided not to test. I do not know, 
have you heard, has anybody from the foreign policy establishment 
on the center right, where you would find those who do oppose— 
and a lot there do not oppose— but who do oppose the treaty, has 
anyone suggested publicly, and is anyone on this committee sug- 
gesting we should resume testing? 

I mean, that is a legitimate question. I sincerely mean it. Has 
any significant name in the foreign policy establishment said to you 
publicly or privately that we should resume testing? 

Secretary Albright. No, no one has. And I think the question 
here is where do these questions lead to, because that is the prob- 
lem. It leads to the supposition that you might want to test when 
we do not want to test, when we have been the lead in not testing. 

Senator Biden. My time is up. But I am sorry to do this to you 
and I will end, because there is another panel, but the second point 
I would make is, if you cut through the concern of the people I 
most respect, and I respect some of the very same people my Chair- 
man does, people like Schlesinger, people like Ms. Kirkpatrick, peo- 
ple like Caspar Weinberger, you cut through it all and here is the 
real objection and it is legitimate, (a), even though we can get out, 
we will not have the will to get out; (b), we do not have the political 
will. 

No. 2, that even though the circumstance would not allow any 
President, this or the next one, to unilaterally begin testing, be- 
cause the political climate would be so counterproductive if they 
did that, even though that is the case, and we will not be testing, 
it is better to not sign on to a treaty, because we want to hold off 
that possi bi I ity to test. 

The third thing you hear is, the third legitimate argument I 
think is. You know, if you stop testing you lose an entire genera- 
tion of nuclear scientists who learned a lot about nuclear weapons 
by the testing. That is an argument Schlesinger and others make. 
It is legitimate. It is legitimate, but I do not understand how they 
do not understand, if you are going to spend $45 billion in those 
laboratories, how you are not going to attract an entire new gen- 
eration who are going to be even more sophisticated. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, I have gone beyond my time as usuai. But you 
are kind to iet me do it. There are iegitimate arguments against 
this treaty, i respectfuiiy suggest none of them have to do with 
verification, with our abiiity, our stockpiie not being reiiabie, et 
cetera, i think they go to deeper fundamentai questions, which is 
aiways the case, why my friend says, as— i forget who he aiways 
quotes, but he quotes somebody and says, "We have never iost a 
war or won a treaty." i think that is something that is the funda- 
mentai dividing iine here on this, and it is a iegitimate one, but 
i think we shouid argue it up front, taik about the forest, not just 
the iittie, tiny trees in the forest. But i thank you for being here. 

Secretary Albright. Thank you. Let me just say two words here, 
one on the iist that you read. A iot of those countries were the 
countries— were the countries that were in the NPT review who 
were the ones who said go for a comprehensive test ban treaty. So 
that is part of our faith with them, so why wouid they not, in fact, 
want us to be abie to have those kinds of onsite inspections? it is 
for their benefit. 

Let me say on the iast point you make about the treaties, i, 
aiong with aii of you, have spent a major portion of my aduit iife 
iooking at arms controi treaties and there aiways are these ques- 
tions. What do we do then? They are not perfect. They can cheat, 
and as Ronaid Reagan said, "Verify"— here, i think, "Do not trust; 
verify." i think we, in the end, aii based on that, everything that 
is important can be verified. The probiem here is we have to under- 
stand— that i happen to beiieve that we are better off because of 
the arms controi treaties we have had. They are not perfect; nei- 
ther is this one. But it is beyond my understanding as to why, 
when we are not going to test, and in my beiief shouid not test, 
and have the best scientists in the worid with the state-of-the-art, 
that they have $45 biiiion now to even improve, why wouid we give 
a iicense to those countries that want to test the abiiity to do so 
with impunity when we can actuaiiy get our arms around the nu- 
dear arms race and strangie it. 

The Chairman. Madame Secretary, i am one of the cuiprits in 
thinking that we couid cover more territory than we have been abie 
to cover today, and i am so apoiogetic to the third panei, but if they 
wiii persevere, i wiii. But i do have one question that bothers me, 
and i must ask it. 

We, when we questioned j ohn Hoium as to why the treaty faiis 
to define what it purports to ban, he gave me a very confusing re- 
sponse. He said, and i quote him, 'The course of negotiations con- 
firmed our judgment that it wouid have been difficuit and possibiy 
counterproductive to specify in technicai terms what is prohibited 
by the treaty." 

Now my question is, one of them, is the reason that it wouid 
have been difficuit and counterproductive to pursue such a defini- 
tion because other countries interpret the treaty to permit iow-yieid 
testing? Do you feei it does? 

Secretary Albright, i beiieve that this treaty is zero-yieid. And 
that is the basis on which it has been presented to you. 

The Chairman. Weii, that is not a yes or no. 

Secretary Albright. Undersecretary Hoium? 
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The Chairman. We are all friends here. We are just trying to get 
to the truth. 

Mr. Holum. The basic answer is that there was a history going 
back to the threshold test ban treaty and other treaties that no 
yield— that zero means no testing at all. It was discussed exten- 
sively as Ambassador Ledogar went into, I believe, earlier today in 
his testimony. Among the nuclear weapons states, the only ones 
having any capability to do something very small, they had a long 
history of negotiations among themselves back and forth and came 
to an agreement, as Ambassador Ledogar described, that zero 
means no yield. And all other countries understand it that way, as 
do the five nuclear weapons states. 

The Chairman. Well, he handed me a note, which is correct. The 
treaty does not say zero; it does not define its terms at all. That 
is the point I am making. 

Mr. Holum. But it does ban any nuclear test explosion or any 
other nuclear explosion, and in the negotiating record it is very 
clear that that means there cannot be any critical yield from a nu- 
clear event. You can do things that do not go critical; you cannot 
do things that do. 

The Chairman. What I am getting at, of course, is the Russian 
Government has clearly stated the view that hydronuclear testing 
is permitted. Now, there is a chart somewhere over there that con- 
tains a quote from the Deputy Minister of Atomic Energy stating 
this view. Now, this is a senior Russian Government official, and 
I am sure there are plenty of other Russians claiming that th^ 
will adhere to a zero-yield ban, but the fact of the matter is Russia 
has stated a need to develop a new low-yield tactical nuclear weap- 
on and has stated the intent to conduct nuclear testing despite 
CTBT. That is correct, is it not? 

Secretary Albright. Let me state here, Mr. Chairman, some 
Russian officials that have not been involved in the negotiations 
appear to be confused about its limits. The negotiating record that 
Ambassador Ledogar described said that zero means no nuclear 
yield, however small, and that is the standard we will apply. The 
Russians described their test site activities as subcritical. That is 
the same thing we are doing. That is, those that do not have a 
chain reaction. 

The Chairman. I think I understand that. But Russia has a clear 
pattern of activity at its nuclear test site and this is the bottom 
line. How is it possible to reach any conclusion other than that 
Russia does not interpret the test ban in the way the United States 
of America does? 

Mr. Holum. I just encourage you to look closely at what Ambas- 
sador Ledogar has produced, and the record of the negotiations, it 
is the same as the legislation here. You rely first of all on the 
terms of the law and then on the legislative history to identify 
what the agreement means, what the legislation means. And it is, 
although Victor Mikhaylov would very much I ike to have the treaty 
say something other than it does and have it mean something 
other than what it does. 

The Chairman. I get more confused as we get into this thing, 
and I am almost sorry I did it. Are you saying that the Deputy 
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Minister of Atomic Energy does not know his Government's posi- 
tion on nudear testing? is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Holum. it appears to be that that is the case, because he 
is saying something that is inconsistent with what his Government 
agreed to in the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva. 

The Chairman. Very weii. 

Senator Biden. Mr. Chairman, why does he not answer the rest 
of your question? i do not think he did, in aii due respect. The 
chairman said that how can you interpret based upon what is going 
on in Russia now, not verbaiiy, but in terms of quote, "the aiieged 
testing"? How can you interpret that they mean anything other 
than something less than zero? Is there any evidence, conclusive 
evidence, that they are testing nuclear weapons now? 

Mr. Holum. No, there is not. There is activity at the test site, 
as the Secretary said, and I am sure most of you or many of you 
have had the briefing that the CIA has generated on that subject. 
There is no conclusion in that, and I cannot go into it in detail 
here, but there is no conclusion in that that they are doing any- 
thing that would violate the threshold or the level of permitted ac- 
tivity in this treaty. 

The Chairman. Well, what is the activity at the test site? Are 
they playing poker or something? 

Mr. Holum. Well, we are doing the same thing, Mr. Chairman, 
at our test site that they claim to be doing at theirs. We are doing 
subcritical experiments; we are setting off high explosive devices 
with material that serves the function of fissile material to see that 
it works. We are going that close. But as soon as it becomes crit- 
ical, it violates the treaty. If it produces a nuclear yield, then it vio- 
lates the treaty threshold. 

Senator Biden. In other words, Mr. Chairman, you can have an 
explosion that can be detected that is not a nuclear explosion. It 
can be an explosion for the stuff that blows off the nuclear explo- 
sion. And I understand the way a nuclear weapon works, there is 
an explosion, a high explosive that is not a nuclear device that in 
effect detonates the nuclear device. 

Mr. Holum. That is right. 

Senator Biden. And you can test that to determine whether that 
works, right? 

Mr. Holum. That is right. You can test all the way up, but I feel 
as a lawyer, I feel very uncomfortable answering questions on that 
when you have Dick Garwin on the next panel, who knows every- 
thing there is to know about that. 

The Chairman. Maybe we can get an answer that clears up my 
confusion from that panel. But seriously, I thank both of you, Ma- 
dame Secretary, I know this has been a grueling experience for 
you, particularly since you came across the country to do this. And 
I appreciate it very much. 

Secretary Albright. Thank you. Actually, it has been quite en- 
joyable. I appreciate the fact that you had the hearing, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. We have a vote on, and 
we would invite the third panel to come to the table if they are still 
waiting. 

[Pause.] 
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The Chairman. Let us see. We have two out of three, and there 
in a moment will be our good friend Ron Lehman, who is former 
Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, and Mr. 
Troy Wade is seated in the middle chair, the chairman of the Ne- 
vada Alliance for Defense, Energy and Business from Las Vegas. 
And last, but not least. Dr. Richard L. Garwin, senior fellow for 
Science and Technology at the Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York City. 

Now, I am sorry we are so late getting started, but we did the 
best we could, and we tried to do too much in one day, and you 
are paying for it. Back when I was a boy in grade school, we used 
to say, that will learn you, darn you. But why do we not start with 
you, Ron? And you can begin your statements, and I will go as far 
as I can until one of the other Senators gets back. And you under- 
stand the predicament we are in. And I welcome all of you, and I 
am grateful to all of you, and the next time we will not treat you 
this bad. 

STATEMENT BY HON. RONALD F. LEHMAN, FORMER DIREC- 
TOR, ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY, PALO 

ALTO, CA 

Mr. Lehman. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I know the hour is late, 
but I am prepared to stay and help as best I can. I was asked to 
prepare a statement but I did not get the invitation until 2 days 
ago, so if I had had more time, it would have been much shorter. 
But I was asked also to try to address many of the issues that— 
but there are so many that there is no way that I could. Neverthe- 
less, given the hour, perhaps I should submit the longer statement 
for the record. Or would you prefer that I go through it in some 
detail? 

The Chairman. Please submit the statement, but that does not 
eliminate my desire for you to discuss the issue. 

Mr. Lehman. All right, then let me try to capture some of the 
issues that are a bit different than others than have been raised, 
perhaps. I focused on this issue, as you know, for many years and 
have been before this and other committees many times, but I want 
to emphasize today that I am here solely in my personal capacity 
and that none of my views are the views of any administration or 
organization or institution with which I am now or have been asso- 
ciated. 

Having said that, I think you will find a tremendous consistency 
between what I say today and what I have said in the past. But 
of course, there is some modification to reflect changes on the inter- 
national scene. 

I think what I want to highlight is the difference between my 
testimony this time and the tone of my testimony in the past. In 
the past, I have really been fortunate to come before this com- 
mittee and stress accomplishments, but today I think what I would 
really like to talk more about is what it is we are failing to do. And 
when I say "we," I mean the entire foreign policy establishment of 
the United States, and frankly I mean both the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches and I mean concerned citizens and individuals 
such as myself. 
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What the United States has failed to do at the end of the cold 
war is to articulate a strategy that sustains the momentum that 
we had achieved at the end of the cold war in building a better and 
safer peace. And I would like to highlight some of the reasons why 
that is so. Despite the best of intentions of talented people in and 
out of government, we as a Nation have not been able to deal with 
powerful trends such as globalization and technological advance 
which have created new difficulties as well as new opportunities. 
In part, we have failed to deal with the legacies of the past, such 
as regional instabilities, ethnic conflicts, economic resentments, 
geopolitical ambitions and domestic political divisions overseas and 
at home. 

I think that we have also forgotten some of the basic principles 
that led to the success of the arms control revolution at the end of 
the 1980's and in the early 1990's. Those basic principles placed an 
emphasis on high standards of military merit, pressing the 
verification envelope, and creating the geo-strategic conditions for 
progress. The current debate over the "zero-yield" Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty reflects all of those factors— new forces, painful 
legacies and neglect of the basics. 

To put the current discussion in perspective, it might be useful 
to remember how we got to where we are. The history of nuclear 
testing arms control is complex and sometimes colorful, not always 
dignified, but always an important reflection of broader forces in 
play. The history is too lengthy even to summarize here, yet a clear 
American approach to the question of nuclear testing had emerged 
over the years. The primary contribution of nuclear testing limita- 
tions had been achieved by the 1963 Limited Test Ban Treaty 
which banned tests everwhere but underground and thus dealt 
with health and environmental dangers associated with large nu- 
clear tests in the atmosphere. These dangers were reduced some- 
what further by the 150-kiloton restraint on underground testing 
of the 1974 TTBT, although dissatisfaction with its verification pro- 
visions (and those of the PNET of 1976) delayed ratification for 16 
years. 

Concerns about compliance with the TTBT while the U.S. contin- 
ued a moratorium, however, ultimately led to the "fly-before-buy" 
J oint Verification Experiment and subsequently the Verification 
Protocols to the Threshold Test Ban Treaty in the PNET. These 
protocols were negotiated with the very closest consultation with 
this committee and the rest of the Senate. The resulting process 
and protocols radically transformed onsite inspection, set a new 
standard of effective verification, and resulted in the Senate giving 
consent to ratification unanimously by a vote of 98 to 0. 

Although the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Carter administrations 
had explored more comprehensive negotiated and codified limita- 
tions on nuclear testing, none was able to achieve them, even given 
the easier standards of verification and military merit which had 
been developed in those earlier periods. All ultimately were com- 
pelled to explore more limited approaches to test bans in terms of 
less binding moratoria, or reduced yields, or partial bans, or time 
limitations, or combinations of these. 

By the end of the cold war, U.S. policy had evolved a step-by-step 
approach to nuclear limitations that was cautious, and for good 
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reason. Nuclear testing limitations were of increasingly limited 
arms control value in the superpower context. More useful ap- 
proaches to arms control than nuclear test limitations were now 
possible, and increasingly we were exploring ever more cooperative 
and intrusive threat reductions.And frankly, the nuclear testing 
issue also had a greater potential to be divisive at home and 
abroad, thus diverting resources from more valuable nonprolifera- 
tion efforts such as regional peace processes, "loose nukes," a time- 
ly cutoff of unsafeguarded fissile material production, and the 
growing concern about biological weapons and terrorism. 

If arms control is narrowly defined, the arms control merit of nu- 
clear testing limitations was seen as of increasing utility and in- 
creasing danger to the U.S., the lower the limit. It was not a 
straight line, but generally that was the case. Why? Because the 
wrong nuclear testing limitations could put at risk the nuclear de- 
terrent of the United States and undermine security guarantees 
and relationships under which other nations felt it possible to forgo 
nuclear options of their own. 

The impact of nuclear testing limitations on the U.S. nuclear de- 
terrent is a lengthy discussion of its own. I am prepared to address 
these issues, but in the interest of brevity let me simply highlight 
several points related to arms control. The United States has never 
been fond of qualitative arms control measures because so often 
they work against advanced industrial democracies. The democ- 
racies look to technology to compensate for manpower and to free 
resources for other public goods. Limits on science and technology 
are difficult to define and frequently harder to verify than quan- 
titative limits, so qualitative contraints here again tend to favor 
closed, authoritarian societies, all other things being equal (which, 
of course, they actually never are). 

But more importantly, democracy as we practice it demands ac- 
countability. To maintain our nuclear deterrent we must be able to 
demonstrate to the American people and their elected officials that 
the weapons in the stockpile are safe, secure, reliable, and appro- 
priate to their missions. When two physicists differ dramatically in 
their assessments, responsible officials want to know the truth. Nu- 
clear testing has often been the only way certain disputes could be 
resolved with the necessary finality. Inherent in the debates over 
the "spirit of the CTB" are pressures to codify ignorance and police 
thinking in ways that create tensions with U.S. interests, demo- 
cratic responsiblity, and even the scientific method. 

The most compelling reason that the United States never walked 
away from the CTBT as a long-term goal was nonproliferation. Yet 
even here, there were serious concerns about the impact of the 
CTBT. All but a handful of states (Cuba, India, Israel, Pakistan 
primarily) are already parties to the nonproliferation treaty. Except 
for the five nuclear weapons states, these parties are obligated not 
to have nuclear weapons programs and thus should not have nu- 
clear weapons to test. The main thrust of the CTBT actually in- 
volves very few states. Often the CTBT was seen in the West as 
a halfway house for those states outside the NPT into the NPT. 
The problem is that some in those states saw the CTBT as an al- 
ternative regime to the nonproliferation treaty, one based on a 
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more egalitarian principle under which all parties would be free to 
have nuclear weapons. They just could not test them. 

The danger is the CTBT then becomes a halfway house out of the 
NPT, or at least a less restrictive alternative approach to non- 
proliferation. This need not happen, but it could if we are not care- 
ful. Already it has become common in public discussion to speak of 
proliferation as having occurred only after a state has tested its nu- 
clear weapons. This erosion of standards is very dangerous and 
again reflects the mistaken belief that prol iterators must always 
test their weapons to have confidence in them. This involves more 
mirror imaging than is warranted. The prol iterators' needs are not 
the same as ours. 

Also, as technology such as super computing advances and 
spreads, more and more states will be able to have confidence in 
more and more nuclear weapons capability without testing. To ad- 
dress these problems, the United States and like-mind^ states 
must work to address fundamental regional security concerns. 
Above all, it must avoid the neo-Kellogg-Brandism that would have 
us substitute grandiose global pledges for the hard work of creating 
the conditions for a safer world by engaging states and regions of 
concern. Already we have seen in the context of the CTB a wors- 
ening of the situation in South Asia. 

Still, it would be wrong to say that the CTBT only relates to a 
few. Many of the parties to the nonproliferation treaty have said 
their commitment to remain in the treaty is realted to the imple- 
mentation by the nuclear weapons states of article VI of the treaty. 
The NPT commits the nuclear weapons states to a cessation of the 
nuclear arms race and commits all parties to work toward general 
and complete disarmament. Most of these states have taken the po- 
sition that the achievement of a CTBT is required under article VI, 
but most have also said that article VI also requires the ultimate 
elimination of all nuclear weapons themselves. And the official pol- 
icy of the United States remains that this, too, is an ultimate goal. 

How does the United States reconcile this view with its view that 
the nuclear umbrella and security guarantee it provides to key al- 
lies also is necessary for nonproliferation? The answer always has 
been that the United States will not give up its nuclear weapons 
until the conditions have actually been created in which they are 
no longer necessary. To do otherwise would result in powerful pres- 
sures for nuclear proliferation. Half the world's population lives in 
countries that have nuclear weapons, and if we do not deal with 
the legitimate security concerns of the others, more states will seek 
their own weapons of mass destruction programs. 

If a CTBT were to shatter confidence in safety, security and reli- 
ability of the American nuclear umbrella, they may do the same. 
If we invoke safeguard F, involving the supreme national interest 
clause, we may provoke or legitimize similar acts by prol iterators. 
This safeguard carries almost the entire weight of the argument for 
this CTBT, yet it puts the United States in a "damned if you do, 
damned if you do not" situation with respect to nonproliferation, 
especially if there are states simply looking for a pretext to test. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my personal view that the arms control argu- 
ments for a zero-yield CTBT are not compelling and that the non- 
proliferation impact of any CTBT can be very uncertain and involve 
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foreseeable dangers as well as unintended consequences. A better 
way to proceed is a step-by-step process in which constraints are 
related to advances in verification, advances in a validated stock- 
pile stewardship program, development of an appropriate weapons 
stockpile for a post-cold war and testing limited environment, and 
advances in global and regional security. Unfortuantely, all of this 
is about why we did not want to be where we are now. 

But we are here now. What should be done now? Without this 
treaty or with it, we should continue to work with other nations, 
but most particularly with countries of concern to advance a more 
cooperative, but realistic security relationship. With or without this 
treaty, we should continue to address verification and compliance 
challenges, and I believe that should also include those associated 
with nuclear testing restraints. With or without this treaty, we 
should exploit a vigorous stockpile stewardship program so that we 
can have confidence in our deterrent while also demonstrating the 
maximum restraint possible. With or without this treaty, we must 
continue to develop and implement a more coherent, bipartisan 
strategy for building a safer world. 

If this treaty were time limited, were not zero yield, provided re- 
straints at more verifiable levels, provided more clearly for the le- 
gitimacy of further testing (if and when it is needed), were not so 
prone to ever more restrictive interpretation down the road, and if 
conditions were such that the stated nonproliferation objectives 
could actually be achieved, then the debate would not be so in- 
tense. Unfortunately, this treaty, signed already by the United 
States, is none of these things, and there is no easy way to fix it. 

To approve this treaty may undermine years of accomplishment 
in arms control and nonproliferation. Yet expectations about this 
treaty have been built up around the world and here at home. The 
case for this treaty is weak, but unfortunately, the explanations for 
why the conditions for this treaty do not exist have also not been 
made even to our allies. These explanations are only now finally 
being made to our own citizens. It is one thing to say we never 
should have gotten into this position. It is another thing to make 
a worse hash of it. The challenge to this committee and executive 
branch is to find a way to get American nonproliferation strategy 
back on a sound footing such that it earns bipartisan support and 
provides the U.S. leadership necessary in the global arena. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lehman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Ronald F. Lehman 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Foreign Reiations Committee: 

On numerous occasions, I have appeared before this distinguished panei to dis- 
cuss the poiicy of the United States on arms controi and nonproiiferation. From the 
perspective of various positions I then heid in government, I addressed the nudear 
testing question. More recentiy, you have asked me to testify as a private citizen. 
It is in that personal capacity that I testify today, and only in that capacity. Thus, 
you should not assume that these are necessarily the views of any administration, 
organization, or institution with which I am now or have been associated. Please 
take that admonition to heart. The ability of individual citizens to keep their profes- 
sional responsibilities and their private views in their proper place is the key to har- 
nessing the diverse skills of this nation. I did not ask to testify, but I would never 
turn down your request. Given the burdens you shoulder, I recognize the importance 
of working together in a candid, nonpartisan way on behalf of the nation's greater 
good. 
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The views I express today are entirely my own. At the same time, this committee 
will recognize a consistency in my presentations over the years, although some of 
the details have evolved with changes on the international scene. There is one im- 
portant difference, however. The theme of my previous presentations has been to 
emphasize what we are accomplishing. Sadly, my theme today emphasizes what we 
are failing to do. And by "we" I mean the aggregate foreign policy community of the 
United States including both executive and legislative branches of governments as 
well as concerned individuals such as myself. 

Despite the best of intentions of talented people in and out of government, we as 
a nation have failed to articulate and implement a strategy that sustains the mo- 
mentum toward a better, safer world achieved at the end of the Cold War. Indeed, 
many past accomplishments in arms control and nonproliferation have begun to un- 
ravel. In part, powerful trends such as globalization and technological advance have 
created new difficulties even as they offer new opportunities. In part, dealing with 
legacies of the past such as regional instabilities, ethnic conflicts, economic 
resentments, geopolitical ambitions, and domestic political divisions overseas and at 
home has been a larger challenge than expected. 

And in part, we have all forgotten some of the basic principles that brought suc- 
cess in the arms control revolution at the end of the '80s and into the early '90s. 
These basic principles placed an emphasis on high standards of military merit, 
pressing the verification envelope, and creating the geo-strategic conditions for 
progress. They put a premium on solving problems, not on declaring them solved. 
These sound negotiating principles led to the two START treaties, the INF Treaty, 
the Treaty on Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE), the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion (CWC), the Joint Verification Experiment ()VE) at nuclear test sites, the 
Verification Protocols to the Threshold Test Ban Treaty (TTBT) and Peaceful Nu- 
clear Explosions Treaty (PNET), and many other important agreements. These 
agreements were important and valuable, not because of signing ceremonies, but be- 
cause they were part of a comprehensive national security strategy which very 
clearly served the interest of the United States and its friends and allies. Because 
these agreements were negotiated tenaciously, but directly and in detail with the 
relevant parties, they also had the effect of reducing tensions with potential adver- 
saries. Because they were negotiated in the closest of bipartisan consultations, they 
were all approved by the Senate and supported by the Congress as appropriate. 

The current debate over the "zero-yieid" Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) 
reflects all of these factors— new forces, painful legacies, and neglect of the basics. 
To put the current discussion in perspective, it might be useful to remember how 
we got to where we are. The history of nuclear testing arms control is complex, 
sometimes colorful, not always dignified, but always an important reflection of 
broader forces in play. This history is too lengthy even to summarize here. Yet, a 
clear American approach to the question of nuclear testing had emerged over the 
years. 

The primary contribution of nuclear testing limitations had been achieved by the 
1963 Limited Test Ban Treaty which banned tests everywhere but underground and 
thus dealt with health and environmental dangers associated with large nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere. These dangers were reduced somewhat further by the 150 
kiloton restraint on underground testing of the 1974 TTBT, although dissatisfaction 
with its verification provisions (and those of the PNET of 1976) delayed ratification 
for sixteen years. 

Concerns about compliance with the TTBT while the U.S. continued a morato- 
rium, however, ultimately led to the "fly-before-buy" J oint Verification Experiment 
and subsequently the Verification Protocols totheTTBT and PNET. These Protocols 
were negotiated with the very closest consultation with this Committee and the rest 
of the Senate. The resulting process and protocols radically transformed on-site in- 
spection, set a new standard of effective verification, and resulted in the Senate giv- 
ing consent to ratification unanimously by a vote of 98-0. 

Although the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Carter Administrations had explored 
more comprehensive negotiated and codified limitations on nuclear testing, none 
was able to achieve them, even given the easier standards of verification and mili- 
tary merit which had been developed in those earlier periods. All ultimately were 
compelled to explore more limited approaches to test bans in terms of less binding 
moratoria, or reduced thresholds, or partial bans, or time limitations, or combina- 
tions of these. 

By the end of the Cold War, U.S. policy had evolved a step by step approach to 
nuclear limitations that was cautious, and for good reason. Nuclear testing limita- 
tions were of increasingly limited arms control value in the superpower context. 
More useful approaches to arms control than nuclear test limitations were now pos- 
sible, and increasingly we were exploring ever more cooperative and intrusive threat 
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reduction. And frankly, the nuclear testing issue also had a greater potential to be 
divisive at home and abroad, thus diverting resources from more valuable non- 
proliferation efforts such as r^ional peace processes, "loose nukes," a timely cut-off 
of unsafeguarded fissile material production, and the growing concern about biologi- 
cal weapons and terrorism. 

For a number of reasons, no next step after theTTBT was formalized at the end 
of the Cold War because at the substantive level, the nuclear testing issue had been 
overtaken by events. Implementation of the TTBT was to have provided technical 
experience for the next step, but this was overtaken by momentous events such as 
the breakup of the Soviet Union (including achieving START II and the adherence 
of Ukraine, Kazakhstan, and Belarus to the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT) 
under the Lisbon Agreement), and by domestic legislation. The TTBT itself, how- 
ever, with its lower inspection thresholds suggested that some ratcheting down of 
permitted yields might be explored cooperatively. The end of the Cold War and im- 
provements in testing instrumentation and science offered the possibility also that 
the number of tests could be reduced. Some thought was given to limiting the num- 
ber of tests above a verifiable threshold. The Executive Branch found no new 
subtantive reasons then to pursue immediately a near zero-yield CTB, much less a 
zero yield CTB, because the conditions under which they would be in the interest 
of the U.S. and its allies were not seen on any horizon. 

Generally, arms control is best defined broadly to include nonproliferation, con- 
fidence building, and the like. But one can define arms control more narrowly, as 
is often done, as meaning the negotiation of limits on weapons and forces and as 
something distinct from nonproliferation. From the perspective of that more narrow 
definition, the arms control merit of nuclear testing limitations was seen as of de- 
creasing utility and increasing danger to the U.S. the lower the limit. It was not 
a straight line, but generally that was the case. Why? Because the wrong nuclear 
testing limitations could put at risk the nuclear deterrent of the United States and 
undermine security guarantees and relationships under which other nations felt it 
possible to forgo nuclear options of their own. 

The impact of testing limitations on the U.S. nuclear deterrent is a lengthy dis- 
cussion on its own. I am prepared to address these issues, but in the interest of 
brevity, let me simply highlight several points related to arms control. The United 
States has never been fond of qualitative arms control measures because so often 
they work against advanced industrial democracies. The democracies look to tech- 
nology to compensate for manpower and to free resources for other public goods. 
Limits on science and technology are difficult to define and frequently harder to 
verify than quantitative limits, so qualitative constraints here again tend to favor 
closed, authoritarian societies, all other things being equal (which of course they 
never are). Often, an undesirable tension is created between quantitative arms con- 
trol goals and qualitative measures. In the case of nuclear weapons reductions, the 
inability to test makes it more dangerous to reduce the size of the nuclear weapons 
stockpile. To hedge against uncertainty, larger numbers, greater variety, and more 
spares are required to maintain the same confidence. 

But more importantly, democracy as we practice it demands accountability. To 
maintain our nuclear deterrent we must be able to demonstrate to the American 
people and their elected officials that the weapons in the stockpile are safe, secure, 
reliable, and appropriate to their missions. When two physicists differ dramatically 
in their assessments, responsible officials want to know the truth. Nuclear testing 
has often been the only way certain disputes could be resolved with the necessary 
finality. Inherent in the debates over the "spirit of the CTB" are pressures to codify 
ignorance and police thinking in ways that create tensions with U.S. interests, 
democratic responsibility, and the scientific method. 

If, from a narrow arms control point of view, the CTBT has been so unattractive 
to the United States, why did the United States continue to refer to it as a long 
term goal to be pursued when necessary conditions were achieved? The answer has 
two parts. First, not everyone at home or abroad agreed with this assessment, and 
certainly the industrial democracies did not always lead in all areas of advanced 
weaponry. Second, some actually do put a premium on limiting the U.S. American 
technological prowess was a target not only of the Soviet Union during the Cold 
War, but also of some other states that feared or resented the United States and/ 
or the other nuclear weapons states. In some other cases, states appeared to be ex- 
ploiting American reluctance to finalize a CTB as pretext to justify their own lack 
of restraint, and one frequently hears the argument that a CTBT will call their 
bluff. Unfortunately, I fear these states can create pretexts faster than we can nego- 
tiate them away or buy them off. Still others do see American technological ad- 
vances as the source of most arms races. I should note that all of the arguments 
against the American nuclear deterrent that one has heard over the years are now 
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being made about American advanced conventionai capabiiity and even so-caiied 
non-iethai weapons. 

The more compeiiing reason that the United States never waiked away from the 
CTBT as a iong term goai, however, was nonproiiferation. Yet, even here, there 
were serious concerns about the impact of the CTBT. Aii but a handfui of states 
(Cuba, India, Israei, Pakistan primariiy) areaiready parties to the Nonproiiferation 
Treaty. Except for the five nudear weapons states these parties are obiigated not 
to have nudear weapons programs and thus shouid not have nudear weapons to 
test. The main thrust of the CTBT actuaiiy invoives very few states. Often, the CTB 
was seen in the West as a haif way house for those states into the NPT. The prob- 
iem is that some in those states saw the CTBT as an aiternative regime to the NPT, 
one based on a more egaiitarian principie under which aii parties wouid be free to 
have nudear weapons. They just couidn't test them. 

The danger is that the CTBT then becomes a haifway house out of the NPT, or 
at ieast a iess restrictive aiternative approach to nonproiiferation. This need not 
happen, but it couid if we are not carefui. Aiready it has become common in pubiic 
discussion to speak of prdiferation as having occurred oniy after a state has tested 
its nudear weapons. This erosion of standards is very dangerous and again refiects 
the mistaken beiief that proiiferators must aiways test their weapons to have con- 
fidence in them. This invoives more mirror imaging than is warranted. Their needs 
are not the same as ours. Aiso, as technoiogy such as supercomputing advances and 
spreads, more and more states wiii be abfe to have confidence in more and more 
nudear weapons capabiiity without testing. To address these probiems, the United 
States and iike-minded states must work to address fundamentai regionai security 
concerns. Above aii, it must avoid the neo-Keiiogg-Briandism that wouid have us 
substitute grandiose, giobai piedges for the hard work of creating the conditions for 
a safer worid by directiy engaging states and regions of concern. Aiready we have 
seen in the context of the CTB, a worsening of the situation in South Asia. 

Stiii, it wouid be wrong to say that the CTBT oniy reiates to a few. Many of the 
parties to the NPT have said that their commitment to remain in the treaty is re- 
iated to the impiementation by the nudear weapons states of Articie VI of the trea- 
ty. The NPT commits the nudear weapons states to a cessation of the nudear arms 
race and commits aii parties to work toward generai and compiete disarmament. 
Most of these states have taken the position that achievement of a CTBT is required 
under Articie VI, but most have said that Articie VI also requires the ultimate 
elimination of all nuclear weapons themselves. And the official policy of the United 
States remains that this too is an ultimate goal. 

How does the United States reconcile this view with its view that the nuclear um- 
brella and security guarantee it provides to key allies also is necessary for non- 
proliferation. The answer always has been that the United States will not give up 
its nuclear weapons until the conditions have actually been created in which th^ 
are no longer necessary. To do otherwise, would result in powerful pressures for nu- 
clear prdiferation. Half the world's population lives in countries that have nuclear 
weapons, and if we do not deal the legitimate security concerns of the others, more 
states will seek their own WMD programs. If a CTBT were to shatter confidence 
in safety, security, or reliability of the American nuclear umbrella, they may do the 
same. Yet if we invoke Safeguard F, involving the supreme national interest clause, 
we may provoke or legitimize similar acts. This safeguard carries almost the entire 
weight of the argument for this CTBT, yet it puts the United States in a "Damned 
if you do; damned if you don't" situation with respect to nonproliferation, especially 
if there are states simply looking for a pretext. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my personal view that the arms control arguments for a zero- 
yield CTBT are not compelling, and that the nonproliferation impact of any CTBT 
can be very uncertain and invdve foreseeable dangers as well as unintended con- 
sequences. A better way to proceed is a step by step process in which constraints 
are related to advances in verification, advances in a validated stockpile steward- 
ship program, development of an appropriate weapons stockpile for a post-Cdd War 
and testing limited environment, and advances in global and regional security. All 
of this is about why we didn't want to be where we are now. 

But we are here now. What should be done now? With or without this treaty, we 
should continue to work with other nations, but most particularly with countries of 
concern to advance a more cooperative, but realistic security relationship. With or 
without this treaty, we should continue to address verification and compliance chal- 
lenges, including those associated with nuclear testing restraints. With or without 
this treaty, we should exploit a vigorous stockpile stewardship program so that we 
can have confidence in our deterrent while also demonstrating the maximum re- 
straint possible. With or without this treaty, we must continue to develop and im- 
plement a more coherent, bipartisan strategy for building a safer word. 
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If this treaty were time iimited, were not zero yield, provided restraints at more 
verifiabie ievels, provided more deariy for the iegitimacy of further testing (if and 
when it is needed), were not so prone to ever more restrictive interpretation down 
the road, and if conditions were such that the stated nonproiiferation objectives wiii 
actuaiiy be achieved, then the debate wouid not be so intense. Unfortunately, this 
treaty, signed aiready by the United States is none of these things, and there is no 
easy way to fix it. 

To approve this treaty may undermine years of accompiishments in arms control 
and nonproliferation. Yet, expectations about this very treaty have been built up 
around the world and here at home. The case for this treaty is weak, but, unfortu- 
nately, the explanations for why the conditions for this treaty do not exist have also 
not been made even to our allies. These explanations are only now finally being 
made to our own citizens. It is one thing to say we never should have gotten into 
this position. It is another thing to make a worse hash of it. The challenge to this 
Committee, and to the Executive Branch, is to find a way to get American non- 
proliferation strategy back on sound footing such that it earns bipartisan support 
and provides the U.S. leadership necessary in the global arena. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. I just came in. Mr. Wade, are 
you up? Thank you very much, and thank you all for hanging in 
here through a long hearing. It is a very important hearing, and 
we want to hear your testimony. I would hope you would put it for- 
ward actually in a summary fashion and really get to the heart of 
what you are about on it. And we will have your full statement in 
the record. I just think that might be better for all of us. You have 
heard a lot of testimony here today, j ust get right at what you 
think the key points are. Mr. Wade. 

STATEMENT OF TROY E. WADE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

(RETIRED), NEVADA ALLIANCE FOR DEFENSE, ENERGY AND 

BUSINESS, LAS VEGAS, NV 

Mr. Wade. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be pleased to sum- 
marize. By way of background, I have spent more than 30 years 
directly involv^ in the nuclear weapons programs of this country, 
with most of my career associated with nuclear testing. My last of- 
ficial assignment was as the Assistant Secretary of Energy for De- 
fense Programs at the end of the Reagan administration. Since my 
retirement in 1989, I have continued to support the defense inter- 
est of this country and have worked to assure that the issues with 
which I am familiar are properly considered. 

I am part of a rapidly diminishing number of people who have 
witnessed the awesome force of an atmospheric nuclear test. And 
therefore I can comfortably categorize myself as one who has spent 
his entire career working on a program that would bring strength 
to the U.S. deterrent, but at the same time I am a perfect example 
of the aging, not only of the nuclear weapons themselves, but much 
more importantly, the people who have designed and tested and 
manufactured them. 

Given my background in testing, I am particularly concerned 
about several things. For example, I know from firsthand experi- 
ence that nuclear weapons are not like artillery shells. You can not 
store them in a Butler building and then get them whenever the 
exigencies of the situation prompt you to do so. Nuclear weapons 
are very complicated assemblies that require continued vigilance to 
assure reliability and safety. It is, therefore, a first order principle 
that nuclear weapons that are now expected to be available in the 
enduring stockpile for much longer than was contemplated by the 
designers will require enhanced vigilance to continue to ensure 
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safety and reliability. I have been, and will continue to be, a sup- 
porter of stockpile stewardship, but I am a supporter only because 
I believe it is a way to develop the computational capability to as- 
sure the annual certification process for warheads that have not 
changed or for which there is no apparent change. For nuclear 
weapons that do not fit that category, stockpile stewardship is 
merely, as we say in Nevada, a crap shoot. 

Nuclear testing has always been the tool necessary to maintain 
with high confidence the reliability and safety of the stockpile. I be- 
lieve this treaty would remove the principal tool from the toolchest 
of those responsible for assuring safety and reliability. We have 
heard many analogies today about the effects of this treaty on war- 
head safety and reliability. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to use my 
own analogy. Maintaining the nuclear deterrent of the United 
States without permitting needed testing is like r^uiring the local 
ambulance service to guarantee 99 percent reliability anytime the 
ambulance is requested, but with a provision that the ambulance 
is never to be started until the call comes. I believe this is a pat- 
ently absurd premise. 

I believe there are at least three reasons that the U.S. might 
need to conduct a nuclear test. First, a requirement to do a test 
that would respond in a political sense to a test conducted by an- 
other country, and I do not believe this to be a high probability 
event at all. Second, a requirement to do a test, or two, or three, 
that would need to be conducted to respond to a new, clear, mili- 
tary requirement, such as deeply buried hard targets. I believe this 
to be likely over the next couple of decades. Third, a requirement 
to do a test, or two, or three, that would be necessary to assure 
that a problem discovered in the enduring stockpile had been suc- 
cessfully resolved, and that the safety and reliability of the subject 
warhead was again deemed satisfactory. I believe, based on my 
personal experience, that this is a very high probability event. Are 
we prepared to conduct a nuclear test should we develop a problem 
in the enduring stockpile? Are we prepared to comply with pro- 
posed safeguard F? I am distressed to nave to report to this com- 
mittee that in my opinion, our capability to conduct a test is erod- 
ing rapidly. Let me give you my views for the reasons. 

First, there is no agreement between Congress and the adminis- 
tration about what constitutes the capability to resume nuclear 
testing. Congress views the plans presented by the administration 
as if they were plans developed by a fire station waiting for a very 
low probability fire and, therefore, prohibitively expensive. The ad- 
ministration exacerbates this view by being unable to define the 
most basic requirements needed to conduct a nuclear test. 

The result is an impasse. Congress is seeking the cheapest op- 
tion, while the administration and the national laboratories quibble 
over what must be done, and in what priority it must be done. As 
a result, we are losing the people, both weapons designers and field 
operations people, that are trained to safely conduct a nuclear test, 
and we are also losing the certification and maintenance of the in- 
strumentation and equipment that is necessary to conduct a nu- 
clear test. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, my years of experience and dedica- 
tion to this progran tell me that this treaty, as it is now presented 
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to this committee, is dangerous, it is unverifiabie, it may or may 
not further the non proi iteration goais of the U.S., and most impor- 
tant to me, it has an adverse effect on assuring the continued safe- 
ty and reiiabiiity of the nudear deterrent. Mr. Chairman, that con- 
dudes my remarks. My fuii statement wiii be submitted for the 
record. 

[The prepared statement of M r. Wade foiiows:] 

Prepared Statement of Troy E. Wade 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify on behalf of my opposition to the ratifica- 
tion of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty as it is currently written. As submitted, 
it is my opinion that it presents to this committee and to the full body of the Senate 
a flawed set of logic. 

By way of background, I have spent more than thirty years directly involved in 
the nuclear weapons programs of this country, with most of my career associated 
with nuclear testing. Since my retirement in 1989, I have continued to support the 
defense interests of the country and have worked to assure that the issues with 
which I am familiar are properly considered. 

I am part of a rapidly diminishing number of people who have witnessed the awe- 
some force of an atmospheric nuclear test and, therefore, I can comfortably cat- 
egorize myself as one who has spent his entire career working on a program that 
would bring strength to the U.S. defense but, at the same time, one who has also 
prayed that a nuclear weapon would never need to be used again. 

Treaties have always been a part of the nuclear weapons program, and I have 
participated in all of them, noting that all have been driven by international pres- 
sures. Among the most important to the nation are the Limited Test Ban Treaty 
in 1963, followed in 1974 by the Threshold Test Ban Treaty. 

Both of those treaties were ratified because there was reasonable assurance that 
the treaties could be verified. 

As the national commitment to the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty moved for- 
ward during the Reagan years, this nation participated in a joint program with the 
Soviet Union, called thej oint Verification Experiment (j VE), to determine each na- 
tion's capability to monitor a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. TheJ VE's were very 
successful in that they demonstrated to both nuclear powers that one could success- 
fully instrument a test to assure that it did not exceed the nuclear yields specified 
by the treaty requirements. Lost in the rhetoric is the fact that thej VE’s did noth- 
ing to assure anyone that low yield nuclear tests could be routinely and accurately 
detected. Given the technical facts known at the time, it is remarkable that the U .S. 
or any of its close allies would agree to a zero-yield provision in the proposed treaty. 
As the committee knows, recent reports from the CIA continue to highlight our in- 
ability to verify whether or not low-yield nuclear tests have been conducted by Rus- 
sia. 

Given my background in testing, I am particularly concerned about several things. 
For example, I know from firsthand experience that nuclear weapons are not like 
artillery shells. You cannot store them in a Butler building on the back forty and 
go get them whenever the exigencies of the situation prompt you to do so. Nuclear 
weapons are very complicated assemblies that require continued vigilance to assure 
reliability and safety. It is a first order principal that nuclear weapons that are now 
expected to be available in the enduring stockpile for much longer than was con- 
templated by the designers will require enhanced vigilance to continue to assure 
safety and reliability. I have been, and will continue to be, a supporter of stockpile 
stewardship, but I am a supporter only because I believe it is a way to develop the 
computational capability to assure the annual certification process for warheads 
that have not changed, or for which there is no apparent change. For nuclear weap- 
ons that do not fit that category, stockpile stewardship is merely a crap shoot. Nu- 
clear testing has always been the tool necessary to maintain, with high confidence, 
the reliability and safety of the stockpile. In fact. President George Bush must have 
believed as I do when he said, and I quote, "the requirement to maintain and im- 
prove the safety of U.S. forces necessitates continued nuclear testing for these pur- 
poses, albeit at a modest level, for the foreseeable future." 

This treaty would remove the principal "tool" from the tool chest of those respon- 
sible for assuring stockpile safety and reliability. To use a simple analogy, if the 
chair permits, maintaining the nuclear deterrent of the U.S. without permitting 
needed testing is like requiring the local ambulance service to guarantee 99% reli- 
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ability anytime the ambulance is requested, but with a provision that the ambu- 
lance is never to be started until the call comes. This is a patently absurd premise. 

Allow me to get very specific about nuclear testing. When President Clinton for- 
warded the current CTBT to Congress, he assured the Congress that he had man- 
dated that the capability to resume nuclear testing would be maintained. It is my 
opinion that is currently not the case. 

I believe that there are at least three reasons that the U.S. might need to conduct 
a nuclear test. 

• First, a requirement to do a test that would respond, in a political sense, to a 
test conducted by another country. I do not believe this is a high probability 
event at al I . 

• Second, a requirement to do a test (or two or three) that would need to be con- 
ducted to respond to a new, clear military requirement, such as deeply-buried 
hard targets. I believe this to be likely over the next couple of decades. 

• Third, a requirement to do a test (or two or three) that would be necessary to 
assure that a problem discovered in the enduring stockpile had been success- 
fully resolved and that the safety and reliability of the subject warhead was 
again deemed satisfactory. I believe, based upon my personal experience, that 
this is a very high probability event. 

Are we prepared to conduct a nuclear test should we develop a problem in the 
enduring stockpile, or for any other reason? I am distressed to have to report to this 
committee that our capability to conduct a test is eroding rapidly. Let me give you 
my view of the reasons that this is the case. 

First, there is no agreement between Congress and the administration about what 
constitutes the "capability to resume nuclear testing." Congress views the plans pre- 
sented by the administration as if they were plans developed by a fire station wait- 
ing for a very low probability fire and, therefore, are prohibitively expensive. The 
administration exacerbates this view by being unable to define the most basic re- 
quirements needed to conduct a nuclear test. 

The result is an impasse. Congress is seeking the cheapest option while the ad- 
ministration and the national laboratories quibble over what must be done and in 
what priority it must be done. As a result, we are losing the people (both weapons 
designers and field operations personnel) that are trained to safely conduct a nu- 
clear test, and we are also losing the certification and maintenance of the instru- 
mentation and equipment that is necessary to conduct a nuclear test. 

Until issues like these are resolved, ratification of a treaty that prevents nuclear 
testing puts our system and our nation at unnecessary risk. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, my 31 years of service and dedication to this pro- 
gram tell me that this treaty, as it is now presented to this committee and to the 
Senate of the United States, is dangerous. It is unverifiable, it clearly does nothing 
concrete to further the non-proliferation goals of the U.S., and most important to 
me, it has an adverse effect on assuring the continued safety and reliability of the 
nuclear deterrent. 

I urge this committee and the full body of the Senate to reject this treaty as it 
has been submitted and to require that the administration move expeditiously to de- 
velop a new Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty that will lead to the desired goals of 
verification while also protecting all of our options in the event of a national emer- 
gency. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks. I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
before this prestigious committee and stand ready to respond to any questions you 
or the committee may deem appropriate. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Garwin, we will hear your statement now. And then we will 
have questions for all of you. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD L. GARWIN, PH.D., SENIOR FELLOW 

FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS, NEWYORK, NY 

Dr. Garwin. Good evening. Thanks for the opportunity to testify 
in support of the Comprehensive Test Ban T reaty that has been be- 
fore the Senate for 2 years. 

I will abbreviate and submit my full statement for the record. 
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Since 1950, I have been involved in the Nation's nuclear weapons 
establishment, contributing to the development and testing of fis- 
sion weapons and to the creation of the first thermonuclear weap- 
ons. I speak for myself alone. 

Last year I was a member of the Rumsfeld Commission to assess 
the ballistic missile threat to the United States. In 1996, I received 
the Foreign Intelligence Community Award for Scientific Intel- 
ligence. And that same year, from the President and the Depart- 
ment of Energy, the Enrico Fermi Award for my work with nuclear 
weapons. 

Complex technical issues should not be allowed to obscure the 
important conclusions that I state here up front and that I believe 
follow from a balanced assessment. First, in assessing the merits 
of the CTBT, it is essential to bear the difference in mind between 
fission weapons of the Fliroshima/Nagasaki variety and thermo- 
nuclear weapons which are used on all deployed U.S., Russian and 
Chinese strategic nuclear weapons. 

The CTBT can be verified with sufficient confidence to prevent 
any prol iterator from developing thermonuclear weapons, whether 
he already possesses fission weapons or develops such weapons 
clandestinely. 

Third, while tests with yields vastly smaller than FI iroshima may 
evade detection, such tests would be useless to Russia and China, 
and very difficult to use for confirming the validity of clandestinely 
developed fission weapons. 

Fourth, if secret information regarding thermonuclear weapons 
has been acquired by others or may be so acquired in the future, 
as has been alleged in regard to China, this information cannot be 
turned into a deployable weapon without tests forbidden by the 
CTBT. 

Fifth, the U.S. does not need tests banned by the CTBT to main- 
tain full confidence in its weapons stockpile. The vast majority of 
components in a nuclear weapon can be examined and tested and 
upgraded without nuclear explosions. The nuclear, so-called, phys- 
ics package itself can be remanufactured to original specifications 
should surveillance reveal deterioration. The stockpile stewardship 
program will further enhance our high confidence in our stockpile, 
which is now certified each year by the weapon builders, together 
with the military who will have to use the weapons. 

Sixth, given that nuclear proliferation is probably the most seri- 
ous threat to the national security, and given the confidence that 
our own deterrent will be fully maintained under the CTBT, it is 
totally clear that the United States will run fewer dangers with the 
CTBT in force than without it. 

The costs to the United States of a CTBT include constraining 
the United States from testing nuclear weapons. We must frankly 
face that as a cost. The benefits come from constraining other coun- 
tries from testing nuclear weapons. So let us first look at the bene- 
fits. 

The greatest benefit arises from the contribution to preventing 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, both directly, by preventing nu- 
clear tests and indirectly, by keeping nations on board the non- 
proliferation treaty. The United States does not want additional 
states to have nuclear weapons, and the members of the NPT do 
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not either. We will not have these nations enthusiastically sup- 
port! ng the N PT if we go on with testi ng. 

It is possible to build simple nuclear weapons without nuclear ex- 
plosion tests. But there will always be a nagging doubt whether or 
how well they perform. The Hiroshima ancT Nagasaki bombs each 
weighed about 9,000 pounds, with a yield of 15 to 20 kilotons. The 
Hiroshima bomb was not tested before its use. It used a gun as- 
sembly of 60 kilograms of enriched uranium. The Nagasaki bomb 
was tested 3 weeks beforehand in the New Mexico desert. It con- 
tained 6 kilograms of plutonium. 

But the point is that these must be compared with a two-stage 
thermonuclear bomb, tested in 1957, 12 years later, that weighed 
some 400 pounds, with a yield of 74 kilotons. Its diameter was a 
mere 12 inches, with a length of some 42 inches. That is what you 
can do by testing. That is what other people cannot do without 
testing. 

A CTBT that was respected would make a big difference in the 
threat that could face the United States or our allies, even if na- 
tions overtly or clandestinely pursue nuclear weaponry without ex- 
plosive tests. The two-stage 1957 weapons would greatly increase 
the destructive power that can be wielded by new nuclear states 
such as India and Pakistan. And I take Ambassadors Oakley's and 
Wisner's comments about the likelihood of testing and further ex- 
pansion of the nuclear arsenals in India and Pakistan if a CTBT 
is not ratified. 

The CTBT bans a nuclear explosion of any size. It is a zero 
threshold agreement. Can we be certain that a nation has not test- 
ed in this vast range between zero and the magnitude of tests that 
would be required to gain a significant confidence in an approach 
to thermonuclear weaponry, say 10 kilotons? No, we cannot be 
sure. But the utility of such tests, the minimal tests, in a weapons 
program has been thoroughly explored and found to be just that— 
minimal. 

I recall the August 1995 report of the J ASON group, chaired by 
Dr. Sidney Drell, of which I was a coauthor. Conclusion 6 of that 
study refers specifically to a nuclear weapon test that would in- 
volve full yield of a fission primary and some ignition of the ther- 
monuclear secondary, and states that such tests, to be useful, 
would generate nuclear yields in excess of approximately 10 kilo- 
tons. That is clearly verifiable by the CTBT's International Moni- 
toring System, with its seismic, hydroacoustic and infrasound sen- 
sors and its detectors of radioactive gases and particles. 

Those conclusions resulted from a detailed classified analysis of 
the more than 1,000 U.S. nuclear tests. And the conclusions were 
supported unanimously by the authors of the study, which included 
four experienced nuclear weapon designers from the nuclear weap- 
on laboratories. 

Now, a proliferant country might well want to acquire fission 
weapons of 5 kiloton yields, a third the size of the Hiroshima bomb. 
But the chance of detonating such a weapon undetected is small. 
The IMS would have a good probability of detecting a nuclear ex- 
plosion anywhere in the world at a level of 1 kiloton. And in many 
portions of the world, the detectability is much better. For example, 
on September 23, 1999, the background noise in seismic arrays in 
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the Scandinavian region were such that a test on the order of 1 
ton, not 1 kiloton, could have been detected at Novaya Zemlya. 

Hydronuclear tests are banned under the CTBT. The U.S. con- 
ducted dozens of them with an intended energy release less than 
4 pounds of high explosives, not 1 ton, or 1 kiloton, but a thou- 
sandth of a ton— 4 pounds. It is clearly impossible seismically to 
distinguish a test that may have had 200 pounds of high explosive 
from a test with 200 pounds of high explosive and 1 pound of nu- 
clear yield. 

The 1995 J ASON nuclear testing study judged that there was lit- 
tle to be learned from such a test of a yidd 10 million times lower 
than that of the bombs that destroyed Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Such major changes would need to be made in a full-scale nuclear 
explosive to produce such a small yield that information available 
from a hydronuclear test would be of minor value in the develop- 
ment of a substantial fission weapon. And that laid the basis for 
a zero yield, zero threshold, CTBT. We just found no utility for 
hydronuclear tests. 

Russian nuclear weapon experts have expressed interest in fis- 
sion weapons with yields no bigger than a few tons, slightly bigger 
than the 2-ton bombs that we routinely dropped from our aircraft. 
These might be built without testing, or might be tested 
unobserved by U.S. sensors with or without a CTBT. In no case 
would the U.S. react by testing its own nuclear weapons. And the 
inhibition posed by a CTBT on a Russia that wishes to remain en- 
gaged with the rest of the world would be substantial. The possi- 
bility of Russian programs of this type is not a valid argument 
against the CTBT. 

Not having a CTBT would give a green light to Russia to develop 
those weapons and fully test them, and many others. In other 
words, one can cheat on the CTBT without being discovered by the 
International Monitoring System, but to what purpose? Useful na- 
tional security information would not be acquired, and the bragging 
rights are not worth much if you cannot tell anyone. 

For instance, a clandestine test cannot be used to intimidate 
other states. Beyond the International Monitoring System, the 
United States maintains national means, ranging from human 
agents to communications intelligence to sensors other than those 
included in the IMS. I am confident that the CTBT can be ade- 
quately verified. This means that experimental validation by nu- 
clear explosion testing cannot be accomplished by a state that is 
party to the CTBT. 

Now, can we maintain our nuclear weapons safe and reliable 
under a CTBT? Yes. Our review of U.S. nuclear tests and of defects 
developed in stockpiled weapons revealed many defects detected in 
the routine surveillance process— not by nuclear explosion tests. 
Defects observed by nuclear explosion tests were associated with 
weapons that have been put into the stockpile without the normal 
development testing and without a production verification test. 
Today we have no such weapons, and we will have none in the fu- 
ture. 

Senator Biden. None in the stockpile today? 
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Dr. Garwin. None in the stockpile today have not been fully test- 
ed. They have all been fully tested. All weapons in the enduring 
stockpile have been fully tested. 

Some deficiencies identified by surveillance were actually elimi- 
nated by substituting a different warhead or design that required 
nuclear testing. But that was an option, not a necessity. 

At present, and for the foreseeable future, a reliable and safe 
U.S. nuclear weapons stockpile is essential to the security of the 
United States, its allies and to peaceful nations of the world. We 
need to understand whether U.S. nuclear weapons can be main- 
tained reliable and safe for 10 years or 20 years or 50 years with- 
out nuclear testing. That is the $45 billion 10-year program, to pro- 
vide assessment and understanding of the state of the stockpile 
and to remedy deficiencies as they are detected. 

The analogy with the automobile is that of the 4,000 or so indi- 
vidual parts of a modern U.S. nuclear weapon. Most can be thor- 
oughly tested without nuclear explosions, and many are not even 
involved in a test explosion. Thus, batteries, timing and fusing sys- 
tems and most of the weapon itself can be assessed and improved 
to the state-of-the-art using modern technology when warranted by 
the reduction in cost in the long run to compensate the investment 
in the short run. That is no different from any other modernization 
program. 

But under a CTBT, the explosive-driven plutonium primary can- 
not be tested to nuclear yield, and neither can the secondary explo- 
sive that is ignited by the flood of x rays from the primary explo- 
sion. Instead, the United States has an assessment program in 
which each year 11 examples of each type of warhead in the inven- 
tory are dismantled and exhaustively monitored. Of the 11, one is 
totally disassembled, and the interior of the primary and secondary 
inspected for aging, corrosion and the like. 

Signs of aging may eventually force the remanufacture of these 
parts. If they are remanufactured to the same specifications as 
they were initially produced, they will be as good as the day they 
were first made. This can be done any number of times, and is the 
basis for my confidence in the future stockpile. 

We now have a much better understanding of the aging of pluto- 
nium than we did previously. It seems to be benign. And this 
knowledge has led to a belief that the plutonium pit will survive 
50 years or more. But if it does not, remanufacture will make it 
good as new. 

We need not only reassessment, but the remanufacturing facility. 
The need for the facility has nothing to do with the CTBT. It is nei- 
ther more nor less necessary under a CTBT than in a regime in 
which the United States will still test occasionally. 

It is interesting that whether we test or we do not test, no mis- 
sile that will be fired in war, no nuclear weapon that would be used 
in extremis would have been tested. Its brother would have been 
tested. Its sister would have been tested. It would not have been 
tested. 

The U.S. laboratories, under the CTBT, will maintain weapons 
safe and reliable by the stockpile stewardship program, but they 
will also maintain and improve the capability to design and build 
nuclear weapons. It is clear that this capability could not be exer- 
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cised in the form of newly produced weapons under a CTBT, but 
should the test ban regime ever collapse, it would avoid the delay 
of many years before new designed nuclear weapons could be pro- 
duced. 

Now, let me give you what I believe is a balanced assessment, 
a summary. The nonproliferation arms control benefits to the U.S. 
of a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty are substantial. The adher- 
ence of other nations totheNPT and to the CTBT is fundamentally 
influenced by U.S. ratification of the CTBT. 

A party could conduct tiny nuclear tests without being detected 
by the treaty monitoring system. But tests in the hydronuclear 
range, releasing a millionth of the energy of a Hiroshima bomb will 
provide little useful knowledge. Tests releasing 100 tons— that is, 
1 percent of the Hiroshima yield— might sometimes be missed by 
the monitoring system, but would often be detected and located by 
other means. They, too, would have little value in the development 
of nuclear weapons. 

U.S. nuclear weapons will be maintained reliable and safe under 
a CTBT thanks to the stockpile stewardship programs for assess- 
ment and remanufacture. 

Last but not least among the six safeguards the administration 
has announced is the explicit readiness to invoke the supreme na- 
tional interest clause should the need arise as a result of unantici- 
pated technical problems in the enduring stockpile of nuclear weap- 
ons that affect a key portion of that stockpile. 

On the basis of my experience in the nuclear weapons program, 

I agree with those U.S. military leaders who have reviewed the 
benefits and costs to U.S. security from a CTBT and strongly sup- 
port the treaty. Our national security will be improved by ratifica- 
tion and impaired by further delay. 

These military leaders had access to all the facts, took the time, 
and used a formal process to ensure that all views were considered. 

I feel it is thus greatly in our national security interest to ratify 
the CTBT now. And I would be pleased to answer questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Garwin follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Richard L. Garwin 

INTRODUCTION 

Good afternoon. Thank you for the opportunity to testify in support of the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

I am Richard L. Garwin, Phiiip D. Reed Senior Feliow for Science and Technoiogy 
attheCouncii on Foreign Reiations. I amaisolBM Feliow Emeritus at the Thomas 
J . Watson Research Center of the IBM Corporation. I chair the Arms Control and 
Nonproliferation Advisory Board to the Secretary of State. In addition, I am a mem- 
ber of the JASON group of consultants to the U.S. government, and have partici- 
pated in several of the JASON studies for the Department of Energy on stockpile 
stewardship. Since 1950 I have been involved with the nation's nuclear weapons es- 
tablishment, having contributed to the development and testing of fission weapons 
and to the creation of the first thermonuclear weapons. Most of this involvement 
has been at the Los Alamos National Laboratory. I am currently a consultant to 
Sandia National Laboratories. Nevertheless, in my testimony I speak only for my- 
self. In 1998 I was a member of the Rumsfeld Commission to Assess the Ballistic 
Missile Threat to the United States. In 1996 I received from the U.S. foreign intel- 
ligence community the R.V. J ones Award for Scientific I ntelligence; and also in 1996 
I received from the President and the Department of Energy the Enrico Fermi 
Award for my work with nuclear weapons. 
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THE BOTTOM LINE. 

Complex technical issues should not be allowed to obscure the important conclu- 
sions that I state here, up front, and that I believe follow from a balanced assess- 
ment: 

l.ln assessing the merits of the CTBT it is essential to bear the difference in mind 
between fission weapons of the Hiroshima-Nagasaki variety and thermonuclear 
weapons which are used on all deployed U.S., Russian and Chinese strategic 
nuclear weapons. 

2. The CTBT can be verified with sufficient confidence to prevent any proliferator 

from developing thermonuclear weapons whether he already possesses fission 
weapons or develops such weapons clandestinely. 

3. While tests with yields vastly smaller than Hiroshima may evade detection, such 

tests would be useless to Russia and China, and very difficult to use for con- 
firming the validity of a clandestinely devloped fission weapon. 

4. If secret information regarding thermonuclear weapons has been acquired by oth- 
ers, or may be so acquired in the future, as has been alleged in regard to China, 
this information cannot be turned into a deployable weapon without tests for- 
bidden by the CTBT. 

5. The U.S. does not need tests banned by the CTBT to maintain full confidence in 

its weapons stockpile. The vast majority of components in a nuclear weapon can 
be examined and tested and upgraded without nuclear explosions. The nuclear 
(or physics) package itself can be remanufactured to original specifications 
should surveillance reveal deterioration. The stockpile stewardship program will 
further enhance our high confidence in our stockpile, which is now certified 
each year by the weapon builders, together with the military who will have to 
use the weapons. 

6. Given that nuclear proliferation is probably the most serious threat to the na- 

tional security, and given the confidence that our own deterrent will be fully 
maintained under the CTBT, it is clear— totally clear— that the United States 
will run fewer dangers with the CTBT in force than without it. 

WHY A TREATY? 

We are better off with a test ban than without it. Of that there can be no doubt. 

Naturally, any treaty or contract will have both benefits and costs to any of the 
parties. Here we are concerned with the benefits and costs to the United States. If 
one looked only at the costs, and imagined them as the total effect of the Treaty, 
one would never consider such a deal. 

The costs to the United States include constraining the United States from testing 
nuclear weapons. The benefits come from constraining other countries from testing 
nuclear weapons. So let's look first at the benefits. The greatest benefit of the CTBT 
arises from its contribution to preventing the proliferation of nuclear weapons. It 
does this directly by preventing nuclear tests and indirectly by keeping nations on 
board the Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT). The United States does not want addi- 
tional states to have nuclear weapons, and the members of the NPT don't either. 

It is possible to build simple nuclear weapons without nuclear explosion tests, but 
there will always be a nagging doubt whether or how well they will perform. The 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs each weighed about 9000 pounds, with a yield of 
15 to 20 kilotons. The Hiroshima bomb used artillery-gun assembly of 60 kilograms 
of enriched uranium, which was not tested before its use. The Nagasaki bomb, test- 
ed three weeks beforehand in the New Mexico desert, contained some 6 kilograms 
of plutonium. Compare these weapons with a two-stage thermonuclear bomb tested 
in 1957 that weighed some 400 lbs with a yield of 74 kilotons; its diameter was a 
mere 12 inches, with a length of some 42 inches. 

Without nuclear tests of substantial yield, it is difficult to build compact and light 
fission weapons and essentially impossible to have any confidence in a large-yield 
two-stage thermonuclear weapon or hydrogen bomb, which can readily be made in 
the megaton class. Furthermore, even in the yield range accessible to fission weap- 
ons, thermonuclear weapons are attractive because of their economy of fissile mate- 
rial, their compact size, and their improved safety. J ust for example, a pure fission 
weapon, which is the best a sophisticated proliferator could do without verifiable 
testing, of 200 kilotons yield would require some 60 kg of plutonium or U-235. And 
the chemical explosive might weigh 4000 to 8000 lbs. That amount of fissile mate- 
rial would suffice for 10 thermonuclear weapons, each of which could be in the meg- 
aton class and weigh less than 1000 lbs. However, such H-bomb type weapons would 
require testing that would be readily detected and would therefore be prevented by 
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the CTBT. This limits greatly the destructive power that can be wielded by newly 
nuclear states such as India and Pakistan. 

So a CTBT that was respected would make a big difference in the threat that 
could face the United States or our allies, even if nations overtly or clandestinely 
pursue nuclear weaponry without explosive tests. 

The CTBT bans any nuclear explosion of any size— it is a "zero threshold'' agree- 
ment. Can one be certain that a nation has not tested in the vast range between 
zero and the magnitude of test that would be required to gain significant confidence 
in an approach to thermonuclear weaponry— say, 10 kilotons? No, but the utility of 
such tests to a weapons program has been thoroughly explored and found to be 
minimal. 

First, I recall the August 3, 1995 report of JASON chaired by Dr. Sidney Drell, 
of which I was a co-author. Conclusion 6 of that study refers to a nuclear weapon 
test that would involve full yield of the fission primary and some ignition of the 
thermonuclear secondary, and that such tests, to be useful, would "generate nuclear 
yields in excess of approximately 10 kilotons." That is clearly verifiable by the 
CTBT's International Monitoring System (IMS), with its seismic, hydroacoustic, and 
infrasound sensors, and its detectors of radioactive gases and particles. 

These Conclusions resulted from a detailed classified analysis of the more than 
1000 nuclear tests, and they were supported unanimously by the authors of the 
study, including four experienced nuclear weapon designers from U.S. nuclear weap- 
on laboratories. 

A proliferant country might well want to acquire fission weapons of 5 kiloton 
yield, but the chance of detonating such a weapon undetected is small. The Inter- 
national Monitoring System (IMS) will have a good probability of detecting a nu- 
clear explosion anywhere in the world— underground, underwater, or in the atmos- 
phere at a level of 1 kiloton. And in many portions of the world the detectability 
is much better. For example, on September 23, 1999, the background noise in seis- 
mic arrays in the Scandinavian region was such that a test on the order of 1 ton 
(not 1 kiloton) could have been detected at Novaya Zemlya. 

The CTBT bans explosive tests that release any amount of nuclear energy. The 
United States conducted some scores of so-called hydronuclear tests with an in- 
tended energy release less than 4 lbs. of high explosive equivalent. These are 
banned under the CTBT ; they would very likely not be detected by the I nternational 
Monitoring System. It is clearly impossible seismically to distinguish a test that 
may have had 200 lbs. of high explosive from a test with 200 lbs. of high explosive 
and 1 lb. of nuclear yield. The 1995 J ASON Nuclear Testing study judged that there 
was little to be learned from such a test of yield 10 million times lower than that 
of the bombs that destroyed Fliroshima and Nagasaki. Such major changes would 
need to be made in a full-scale nuclear explosive to produce such a small yield that 
information available from the hydronuclear test would be of minor value in the de- 
velopment of a substantial fission weapon. 

Russian nuclear weapons experts have expressed interest in fission weapons with 
yields no bigger than a few tons. These might be built without testing, or might be 
tested unobserved by U.S. sensors, with or without a CTBT. In no case would the 
U.S. react by testing its own nuclear weapons, and the inhibition posed by a CTBT 
on a Russia that wishes to remain engaged with the rest of the world would be sub- 
stantial. The possibility of Russian programs of this type is not a valid argument 
against the CTBT. 

In other words, one can cheat on the CTBT without being discovered by the Inter- 
national Monitoring System, but to what end? Useful national security information 
would not be acquired, and the bragging rights are not worth much if one can't tell 
anyone. For instance, a clandestine test cannot be used to intimidate other states. 

ADDITIONAL MEANS TO DETECT VIOLATIONS 

In addition to the International Monitoring System, the United States will main- 
tain national means ranging from human agents to communications intelligence to 
sensors other than those included in the IMS. Furthermore, there are completely 
open and unclassified sensors such as research seismometers that can augment and 
in many cases greatly improve the sensitivity of the IMS. 

I am confident that the CTBT can be adequately verified; this means that experi- 
mental validation by nuclear explosion testing cannot be accomplished by a state 
that is party to the CTBT. 

CAN THE U.S. MAINTAIN ITS NUCLEAR WEAPONS SAFE AND RELIABLE UNDER A CTBT? 

Our review of the U.S. nuclear tests and of defects discovered in stockpile weap- 
ons revealed many defects that were detected in the routine surveillance process— 
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i.e, not by nuclear explosion tests. Defects observed by nuclear explosion tests were 
associated with weapons that had been put into the stockpile without the normal 
development testing and a production verification test. Today we have no such 
weapons: and we will have none in the future. All weapons in the enduring stockpile 
have been fully tested. 

Some deficiencies identified by surveillance were eliminated by substituting a dif- 
ferent warhead or design that required nuclear testing, but that was an option— 
not a necessity. 

This analysis of our own stockpile and test record underscores the importance of 
explosive testing at an assuredly detectable level to a proliferator. 

At present and for the foreseeable future, a reliable and safe U.S. nuclear weap- 
ons stockpile is essential to the security of the United States, its allies, and to 
peaceful nations of the world. It is important to understand whether U.S. nuclear 
weapons can be maintained reliable and safe for 10 years or 20 years or 50 years, 
without nuclear testing. To this end, the Department of Energy is spending $4.5 bil- 
lion annually on the Stockpile Stewardship Program, to provide assessment and un- 
derstanding of the state of the stockpile and to remedy deficiencies as they are de- 
tected. Of the 4000 or so individual parts of a modern U.S. nuclear weapon, most 
can be thoroughly tested without nuclear explosions and many are not even involved 
in a test explosion. Thus, batteries, timing and fuzing systems, and most of the 
weapon itself can be assessed and improved to the state-of-the-art, using modern 
technology when it is warranted by the reduction in cost in the long run to com- 
pensate the investment in the short run. This is no different from any other mod- 
ernization program. But under a CTBT, the explosive-driven plutonium primary 
cannot be tested to nuclear yield, and neither can the secondary explosive that is 
ignited by the flood of x rays from the primary explosion. 

Instead, the United States has an assessment program, in which each year 11 ex- 
amples of each type of warhead in the inventory are dismantled and exhaustively 
monitored. Of the 11, one is totally disassembled and the interior of the primary 
and secondary inspected for aging, corrosion, and the like. 

Eventually, signs of aging may force the remanufacture of these parts; if they are 
remanufactured to the same specifications as they were initially produced, they will 
be as good as the day they were first made. This can be done any number of times, 
and is the basis for my confidence in the future stockpile. As a result of the Stock- 
pile Stewardship Program over the last four years or so, we have a much better un- 
derstanding of the aging of plutonium than we did previously. It seems to be benign, 
and this knowledge has led to a belief that the plutonium pit will survive for 50 
years or more. But if it doesn't, remanufacture will make it "good as new." 

We need to have not only the assessment but the remanufacturing facility: the 
need for that facility has nothing to do with the CTBT. It is neither more nor less 
necessary under a CTBT than in a regime in which the United States might still 
test occasionally. 

The U.S. laboratories under the CTBT will maintain weapons safe and reliable 
by the Stockpile Stewardship Program, but they will also maintain and improve the 
capability to design and build nuclear weapons. It is clear that this capability could 
not be exercised under a CTBT in the form of newly produced weapons, but should 
the CTBT regime ever collapse, it would avoid a delay of many years before new- 
design nuclear weapons could be produced. 

A BALANCED ASSESSMENT 

The nonproliferation and arms control benefits to the U.S. of a CTBT are substan- 
tial: the adherence of other nations to the Nonproliferation Treaty and to the CTBT 
is fundamentally influenced by U.S. ratification of the CTBT. A Party could conduct 
tiny nuclear tests without being detected by the Treaty's monitoring system, but 
tests in the hydronuclear range releasing a millionth of the energy of a Hiroshima 
bomb will provide little useful knowledge: tests releasing 100 tons— that is, 1% of 
the Hiroshima yield— might sometimes be missed by the monitoring system, but 
would often be detected and located by other means. They, too, would have little 
value in the development of nuclear weapons. U.S. nuclear weapons will be main- 
tained reliable and safe under a CTBT, thanks to the Stockpile Stewardship pro- 
grams for assessment and remanufacture. Last but not least among the six safe- 
guards that the Administration has announced is the explicit readiness to invoke 
the supreme national interest clause should the need arise as a result of unantici- 
pated technical problems in the enduring stockpile of nuclear weapons, that affect 
a key portion of that stockpile. 

On the basis of my experience in the nuclear weapons program, I agree with those 
U.S. military leaders who have reviewed the benefits and costs to U.S. security from 
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a CTBT and strongly support theTreaty. Our national security will be improved by 
ratification and impaired by further delay. 

It is thus greatly in our interest to ratify the CTBT now. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you, Dr. Garwin, for your testimony. 

I thank the entire panel for its testimony. 

Due to the hour being late, I want to just ask really one quick 
line of questioning, and then turn it over to Senator Biden to ask 
a question or two. And then we will probably all move on. 

The key area that I have been concerned about has been this 
issue of entering into a treaty, ratifying it on behalf of the United 
States, and then something changes and we decide we want to test, 
or some of the other parties do not get into the treaty. And I look 
at this as being a big step if we enter into this and we ratify this 
treaty, if the United States does that. And I really question if other 
countries would follow. 

Director Lehman, specifically, I would like to ask you this. Presi- 
dent Clinton has saia, in his safeguard F, that he would be pre- 
pared to withdraw from the CTBT to conduct underground testing 
if a high level of confidence in a weapon type critical to the U.S. 
nuclear deterrent could not otherwise be maintained. He said, we 
will do it, pull out. 

When was the last time the United States withdrew from an 
arms control treaty using the supreme national interest clause? 

Mr. Lehman. I am not sure that we ever had, but I would check 
that for the record. 

But I think there are several bigger issues here that I think are 
very important, not just for the CTBT debate, but for the whole fu- 
ture of arms control and international law, and the question of the 
dynamics of how this plays out in years when this Congress is 
going to have a lot of new Members and there will definitely be 
new Presidents. And that is the following: 

The supreme national interest clause is something that we have 
never taken lightly. To invoke it is a major step. And to invoke it 
sends a major signal to other nations around the world. We have 
already had a country like Iran state that if the United States or 
others were to invoke the supreme national interest clause for the 
purpose of testing, that they would then feel free to invoke it for 
their own purposes, as well. 

We run into a danger here, because, first of all, Iran is already 
a party to the NPT and should not have nuclear weapons and 
should not be sitting around planning to test in case we use the 
safeguard F. But in the history of arms control, we really sought 
other measures. If you had a problem that you thought you were 
going to face, you tried to negotiate a provision. 

This administration also sought that. They were not able to get 
it, but they saw the wisdom of something other than using the su- 
preme national interest clause. When I was Director of ACDA, 
there was a tremendous interest among neutral and nonaligned 
diplomats for some movement on nuclear testing. And I worked 
something called the VOTA mandate, to help move that along. 

But many of them would come to me and say, well, look, on the 
CTBT, all right, we hear you have got a problem that you might 
need to test for safety. Well, maybe we could negotiate something 
where you could test for safety if you needed to. It would be OK. 
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We could understand that. Well, of course, the climate changed, the 
negotiating positions changed. 

Now, we did not like that either, because we are not exactly anx- 
ious to signal we have got a problem in the stockpile by having to 
invoke an extraordinary measure. But we certainly would have pre- 
ferred to have a measure that legitimized doing that better than 
having to invoke this supreme national interest clause. 

Senator Brownback. Is not that the case. Secretary Wade, that 
if you did withdraw from the CTBT, it advertises to the world that 
there is a problem with the U.S. deterrence, really thus under- 
mining some of the real value of the U.S. nuclear deterrence? 

Mr. Wade. Yes, Senator Brownback, I think that is a very seri- 
ous consideration that the Senate must visit in the next several 
days, and that is, assuming that there is a problem in the enduring 
stockpile, and history will demonstrate that that certainly is pos- 
sible, one way to announce to your enemies that you have devel- 
oped a major problem is by invoking the national interest clause. 

I think that requires very serious consideration. 

I would like to go one step further by saying that safeguards 
such as safeguard F have also not ever proven to be a satisfactory 
way to deal with the treaty. A perfect example of that is safeguard 
C of the Limited Test Ban Treaty, which said that the United 
States would maintain the ability to return to atmospheric testing 
should it be in the national interest. Maintaining that capability is 
a very expensive thing, and it does not take very many years for 
this body or the administration to decide that that is no longer nec- 
essary and the safeguard disappears. 

Senator Brownback. I appreciate the comments each of you 
made, and Mr. Lehman, I would say we have done the check on 
this, and the United States has never withdrawn from an arms 
control treaty using the supreme national interest, and some would 
say, well, we are not quite at that point in entering into this at this 
poi nt. 

My point with that is that when the United States takes these 
sort of steps, we mean it. When the U.S. Senate ratifies a treaty, 
it sets it in stone. This is what we mean, and with the flux that 
is around the world today, and the back-and-forth testimony we 
have had from key people at very high and senior levels who have 
been in on these negotiations, I think that is not something that 
one, we want to take and set in stone at this point in time. 

Dr. Garwin. Excuse me. You asked all three of us that question. 

Senator Brownback. Well, Mr. Secretary, you can answer. I am 
going to pitch it to Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. I would ask the question you want to answer. 

Dr. Garwin. Thank you. I think, Mr. Chairman, your question 
had two parts, and one was, you are not sure that the other states 
will ratify, and that we will be bound by our ratification, and they 
will not. Well, we are no more bound. The treaty will not have en- 
tered into force. We already have a moratorium and a treaty we 
have already signed. We are not about to test, except for good rea- 
son. 

The second is the supreme national interest. Well, this is not the 
only condition under which the United States supreme national in- 
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terest would be involved. We could give supreme national interest 
for any good reason which involved our supreme national interest. 

Senator Brownback. We have just never used it before, Dr. 
Garwin. 

Dr. Garwin. The supreme national interest does not seem to 
have been jeopardized thus far. 

Senator Brownback. But I would also submit we just are not 
going to do that. 

Dr. Garwin. We would not be shy with regards to our supreme 
national interest in this treaty, and I would suggest the President 
would exercise that right. 

Senator Biden. I am fascinated by this non sequitur we have im- 
posed the supreme national interest. Name me a time we should 
have imposed our supreme national interest that we did not. Have 
you got one for me? And you ought to be able to come up with one, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Lehman. I think we are headed in that direction on the ABM 
T reaty. 

Senator Biden. Have we gotten there yet, and would you, if you 
were the Secretary of State or Defense, would you say to the Presi- 
dent, a Republican President, invoke the supreme national interest 
now to get out of the ABM T reaty? 

Mr. Lehman. Do you know what the consequences are of invok- 
ing the supreme national interest? 

Senator Biden. I sure as hell do, better than you do. But would 
you recommend it? Your job is not to make a policy judgment about 
the cons^uences. Your job is to determine whether our supreme 
national interest— this is crazy. Nobody has suggested to me, ever, 
including any Senator, where we should have invoked our supreme 
national interest in any treaty. 

Mr. Lehman. Then, Senator, I think you have gotten to the heart 
of the matter, and if I could have just a second to raise an issue 
that is related to this. 

Senator Biden. The chairman is going to tell me my time is up, 
but hold the thought, and I would like to hear, because I think we 
should keep going on, because you guys are the most important 
witnesses we have had here, because we have got you all together. 

Now, one of the things I have heard repeat^ly, which I find to 
be— and I will not say what I find it to be. Yesterday, the former 
Secretary of everything, Mr. Schlesinger, indicated that there is no 
way to take a physics package. Dr. Garwin, and replace it. It was 
not possible to do that. 

Do any of you take issue with what Dr. Garwin said, that there 
is an ability to remanufacture the physics package and replace an 
entire physics package without testing? Do any of you doubt that? 

Mr. Wade. I would like to comment. Senator Biden, if I may. I 
think that first of all you have to remember that the weapons to 
which Dr. Garwin referred were not designed to be remanufac- 
tured. They were designed to be replaced at the end of what was 
then predicted to be their useful life. 

Senator Biden. That is not the question. 

Mr. Wade. Manufacturing techniques and materials have cer- 
tainly changed in the last 20 or 25 years, and I submit it would 
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be very difficult to remanufacture something to 25 or 20-year-old, 
or 15-year-old standards. 

Senator Biden. Doctor, what is your response to that? 

Dr. Garwin. Well, we have looked at that thoroughly, and the 
laboratories are pretty confident that they can do it. I would be 
happier had we already built a pit manufacturing capability and 
were turning out 200 pits a year. I think we have been too slow. 
That is true whether we have a CTBT or not. 

But I have no doubt that we could make the plutonium. We have 
the stock of high explosives. We test the high explosive, there is no 
problem with that, until we get it right, and the secondary is much 
more forgiving than is the primary, so it is the primary. 

We could test these things, incidentally, at half-scale, where 
there is no nuclear yield at all, very little discussed, but everything 
behaves the same, we have the flash radiography, which we have 
used in the past. No, it is too soon to say that our stockpile stew- 
ardship and remanufacturing effort is a failure when those in 
charge of doing it and those depending on its success, the military, 
say it can be done. 

Senator Biden. We are going to learn more by you all debating. 
Tell me why he is wrong. 

Mr. Lehman. Let me make a couple of general comments. 

Senator Biden. I do not want you to make general comments. I 
really want this to be a little like a debate. Tell me if he is wrong. 

Mr. Lehman. The statement that it is too early to say that it will 
not work is not the same thing as saying that it is time to say it 
will work. That is the problem. But yes, I think we ought to be 
very optimistic on what can be done in a number of these areas. 

The problem is that in the end, if we are faced with a failure, 
with a debate, with a problem, when we have had this before, the 
political system wants answers and it wants bold action to be 
taken. Pit remanufacture requires infrastructure, it requires fund- 
ing over a period of time. 

When the debate over this treaty is over, is that going to be 
there? 

Senator Biden. I think the question is this: Does anybody— and 
you obviously are well-versed in the politics of this place. Ask any- 
one. Does anyone believe that if we defeat this treaty the U.S. Con- 
gress for the next 4 years is going to spend $4.5 billion per year 
on a stockpile stewardship program that relies upon computers to 
do the job which you say, Mr. Wade, can be done by testing? 

Do you honestly think you are going to convince any Congress? 
Get a life, as my daughter would say. Not a possibility. I will stake 
my career on that one, zero, and you know it. Zero. We cannot even 
get the Republican House, as Pete Domenici says, to fund it fully 
now, the Republican House. Ask Pete Domenici, who has been beg- 
ging for the dollars, and you think we are going to get that, or we 
are going to get the remanufacture— what is the term of art for the 
pits? 

Dr. Garwin. Remanufacture. 

Senator Biden. Come on, guys. There is no possibility, so you 
will have your ability to test, and then answer the question. Does 
anybody think there is a political will of the next President of the 
United States to engage in the kind of testing that I am told— un- 
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less you disagree, now. Dr. Garwin says the only test that will have 
any real relevance for us are tests that are in a megatonnage that 
will provide, that will be detectable by the whole world. Now, do 
you think anybody is going to go out there? 

And the third question I would ask, and respond to all three, if 
all three of you would do this, does anybody truly believe that any 
nation in the world in the foreseeable future with a total of nine 
separate systems we have, eight deployed, is going to believe that 
with 6,000 of these armed and aimed, that we are not capable of 
inflicting annihilation on anyone, that the deterrent does not work? 

Do you honestly— and I wish you all were under oath. Do you 
honestly believe any nation in the world would doubt, not our use 
of them, because they doubt that now, or not, but doubt their reli- 
ability as a deterrent? And I would like you to respond. 

Mr. Wade. Well, let me try. Senator Biden. No, I do not believe 
any nation, or any other nation would be concerned about whether 
or not one of our— pick a number, 6,000 weapons did not work. 

Senator Biden. What if half of them did not work? 

Mr. Wade. I submit you have to state the question the other 
way. If you are the Commander in Chief of this country, are you 
comfortable if some number, or any portion of some number may 
not work? I submit the answer is probably you would not be very 
comfortable. 

Senator Biden. I submit to you, sir, that is not what deterrence 
is. Deterrence is what he thinks I am capable of doing, and if he 
thinks I am capable of blowing him into next Wednesday, and he 
believes that, and I know he believes that, then my deterrence is 
in place. That is what deterrence means. Let us not redefine deter- 
rence. 

Now, you may talk about whether we believe there is a sufficient 
capability to do everything we think we would like to do in terms 
of first strike capability, in terms of hard target kill, et cetera. That 
is a different deal. That is a different deal. 

But gentlemen, I have been hearing for the last 2 days from peo- 
ple otherwise very, very, very well-informed, that they believe that 
the stockpile stewardship program will throw into question in the 
minds of the J apanese, specifically named, the Germans, the Rus- 
sians, the Chinese, our deterrent capability. Now, do any of you 
want to go on the record and say you believe that to be true? 

Mr. Lehman. Senator, I do not think you have got the question 
right. 

Senator Biden. I am asking the question. You may not like it. 

Mr. Lehman. I understand. Let me try to address it. First of all, 
the question of the deterrent depends upon the ability to deploy the 
forces. 

Senator Biden. No, the question of a deterrent depends upon the 
ability of the other side to conclude whether or not you can do them 
great harm. 

Mr. Lehman. If nuclear forces that were committed to an alliance 
or to an ally would have to be withdrawn because we had an uncer- 
tainty, for example, about the safety, or they did not need our 

Senator Biden. Do you think that is a realistic possibility any 
time in your lifetime? 
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Mr. Lehman. I have already faced it. It is important that when 
we plan with our allies and deploy forces on the high seas, over- 
seas, or even in our own country, that those commitments can be 
maintained, and if problems emerge we have a way to address 
them, and with confidence. The failure to do that could have very 
adverse implications on the long-term security relationship. 

Let me give you an analogy that I can talk about. It is a little 
different, but it was the question of what happened in the INF ne- 
gotiations when we were trying for the goal of zero, and then be- 
cause that seemed so hard to get, we floated the idea of zero in Eu- 
rope but some deployments east of the Urals. Despite all of the as- 
surances from our interactions with the J apanese Government at 
an official level that that was good because they supported getting 
a treaty, once it became public, the backlash in J apan was severe. 

Now, the antinuclear allergy in J apan is still very strong, but it 
is a society that can get polarized over issues like this. I mean, this 
was once and still is to some degree a Samurai society. It was 
amazing to see the public articles calling for increased J apanese 
military, the prospect of nuclearization. It was important that we 
went back and got global zero. 

The ability for these things to become unraveled over issues that 
seem small to us because we think we have got a lot of nuclear 
weapons should not be underestimated. 

Senator Brownback. Can we wrap this on up? 

Senator Biden. I do not know why we should wrap it up. 

Senator Brownback. Well then, let us run the time clock so we 
can bounce back and forth. Why don't you let me get in a couple 
of questions here if I could. We will let you rest for a little bit. 

Senator Biden. I have been waiting 2 years for this. 

Senator Brownback. Let us put the clock on 5 minutes so we 
can bounce back and forth. I mean, I appreciate, J oe, you raising 
this, because I think you crystallized for me the reason I have real 
problems with the treaty, is that you have got a stockpile there 
that apparently, then, we are just going to be willing to kind of go 
off into the future, never testing and just presume it will always 
work. 

Senator Biden. That is not true. We have tested extensively. 

Senator Brownback. But you are saying we are not going to 
have the will to do it, and this treaty is going to enter us into a 
position that we are going to further erode any sort of will to do 
that. 

Senator Biden. I am saying the exact opposite. 

Senator Brownback. But the argument you make leads this 
way, and that is why I look at it and say we probably are going 
to further deteriorate our will to test something. We are going to 
get down the road 5 years, 10 years— it will have been since 1992 
that we will have tested, so we have got 7, now we are 12 years 
down the road, and my kids are getting a little bit older now, and 
I have got more of them, at that point in time, and now we are all 
of a sudden we are feeling like we need to have this deterrent, and 
we need to have the rest of the world believe it is going to work, 
and we are now 12 years on out. 

I appreciate Dr. Garwin's statement about, we are pretty con- 
fident they could do it after testing the different parts but not the 
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whole. I do not want it to be pretty confident. I want it to be sure 
that we are going to be able to maKe it at that point in time, when 
we are 12 years out, and having not done the complete testing, but 
we are going to test each individual part. 

You are asking me to go on pretty confident, and you are asking 
me to go against my own senses on this as well, which say to me 
that any machine not tested for a long period of time in total is 
going to work, and I have got to have the rest of the world believ- 
ing it is going to work as well for it to be an effective deterrent at 
that point in time. 

So we are 12 years out, we have tested the parts individually, 
they all seem to work, and I have got to now be sure that the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese and the I raqis and the I ranians believe this 
is going to work for it to be an effective deterrent. I think you are 
stretching us on that point. 

Now, correct me where I am wrong. Dr. Garwin. 

Dr. Garwin. I think it would be useful for you to look at some 
of the testi mony of the Department of E nergy over the years on the 
joint test vehicles, the joint verification v^icles. We have these 
precision devices where you test not parts, you test the whole 
thing, but the ultimate nuclear explosive you do not have. You 
have uranium instead of plutonium. It goes through the flight, it 
fires, you have telemetry, you see the whole thing works or it does 
not, and I can assure you that we conduct these flights and we 
learn a lot from them. 

Senator Brownback. Not the whole thing. The end of the test 
does not happen. 

Dr. Garwin. When you do that you find problems, but the prob- 
lems are not going to be from the lighting of the high explosive to 
the carrying out of the nuclear explosion; and if you don't believe 
that, you need to get a whole new set of people not only in the De- 
partment of Energy, but in the Department of Defense and in the 
military services. 

Senator Brownback. Dr. Garwin, how far down the road can we 
run that type of operation and have our people who seek to do us 
harm around the world believe our deterrent is still there, and it 
works? How many years can we go? 

Dr. Garwin. We can go 30, 50, 100 years, because every year you 
have 

Senator Brownback. Being pretty confident? 

Dr. Garwin. Every year you have these people in the business 
put their reputations, their lives and our lives on the line in their 
certification process. 

Senator Brownback. Well then, here are some of the people, the 
laboratory directors— these are former ones. Roger Batzel, do you 
know him? 

Dr. Garwin. I know him well, sure. 

Senator Brownback. "I urge you to oppose the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty. No previous administration, either Democrat or 
Republican, ever supported the unverifiable zero yield, indefinite 
duration CTBT now before the Senate. The reason for this is sim- 
ple. Under a long duration test ban, confidence in the nuclear 
stockpile will erode for a variety of reasons." 

Now, I presume you think he is a pretty good guy, pretty sharp. 
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Dr. Garwin. I have argued with Roger Batzel on exactly this 
point long ago. 

Senator Brownback. You can argue with him again. 

Dr. Garwin. I do not know how current he is. I would like to 
have him here where we could discuss it, but I do not believe it, 
and the current people who have the responsibility and who have 
the knowledge are not of that view. 

Senator Brownback. What about] ohn Nuckolls? 

Dr. Garwin. I know him well, too. 

Senator Brownback. Is he a good guy? 

Dr. Garwin. He is OK. I could go into details, plus and minus. 
On balance, like the CTBT, he is a good guy. 

Senator Brownback. "Without nuclear testing, confidence in the 
stockpile will decline. The U.S. capability to develop weapons will 
be degraded by the eventual loss of all nuclear tests, experienced 
weapons experts who develop the stockpile." That is what he says 
about it. How about Edward Teller? Is he OK? 

Dr. Garwin. In my testimony, I address that. That is looking at 
the bad side, the down side of the CTBT. If you look at the upside, 
it much outweighs that. 

Senator Brownback. Is there a downside, then, to this? 

Dr. Garwin. Absolutely. 

Senator Biden. Explain what you mean by the downside. 

Senator Brownback. You get your questions quickly. I am get- 
ting off here, J oe. We are going to have fun here. Let us share. 

Dr. Garwin. In my testimony I list it. It is our inability to test. 
It is the inability to bring in people and have them verify things 
by test. But we have work-arounds, and I am confident these will 
be good, and we have the benefit. 

You know there is nobody— Tom Watson, Sr., who founded the 
IBM Company, for which I worked for 40 years, used to say that 
there is nobody who is so good that if you have a piece of paper 
with all of his advantages and all of his bad points, and you just 
pick the bad points, that person ought to go straight to hell, and 
there is nobody who is so bad that if you just put the paper with 
his good points on the table that he ought to go to Heaven, and any 
of these contracts or treaties is like that. You have to look at the 
balanced assessment, and not just at the downside. 

Senator Brownback. I think J oe and I both think we all need 
grace to get to Heaven, because we have all got problems here, j oe. 

Senator Biden. By the way, I am confident of that and if my 
mother is listening, she would look at the three of you and say no 
purgatory for you, straight to Heaven, for enduring this, this long. 
But let me suggest that I would like to followup on a few other 
poi nts here. 

I have heard, and this has been stated, that this notion that, and 
maybe you can explain this to me. Dr. Garwin, in a tri-lab study 
of stockpile surveillance done in 1996 by the three laboratories, 
they said since 1958 through 1993, 830 recorded findings of defects 
in the stockpile. They said that less than 1 percent were deter- 
mined as a consequence of a nuclear test. And they said all but one 
of these nuclear tests involved items that were in the inventory be- 
fore 1970. What does that mean? 
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Dr. Garwin. Well several of those bombs had not been thor- 
oughly tested. They were put into the stockpile during the morato- 
rium from 1958 to 1961, whenever that was. And I have always op- 
posed doing that. I opposed modifying our nuclear weapons under 
the moratorium or under the CTBT. 

The one case which was discovered, as I recall, by testing, was 
an end-of-life tritium condition. We tested something beyond where 
it had previously been tested. And we propose in our J ASON study, 
which looked at all of these things, that the margins of the existing 
nuclear weapons should be improved. They are believed by the es- 
tablishment to be adequate, but they should be improved by put- 
ting in more tritium or changing the tritium gas more frequently. 
That is a cheap thing to do and something that can be readily done 
without any downside. So we ought to do that. But perhaps my 
colleages know of some other points. 

Mr. Wade. Well, Senator Biden, thank goodness we have the sur- 
veillance programs to which you referred. And, yes, you are correct 
in that all of those defects were discovered as part of the surveil- 
lance program and not by a test. But there certainly are cir- 
cumstances in which I have personally participated where a defect 
that was discovered could only be resolved by a test. Now we may 
get to a point through stockpile stewardship where we will not 
have to do that, where we can assure that the resolution of the 
problem is satisfactory by three-dimensional computational codes. 

I hope we get there. But my point is I do not think we are there 
yet and, therefore, I think we are at risk. 

Dr. Garwin. Let me be very specific in addressing that point. 
You find something. A beam— in a building— that has a crack in it. 
You do a lot of analysis because it might be costly to replace that 
beam and you say it is OK. We can wait until the crack goes a lit- 
tle bit further. But this is serious. This is the national deterrent. 

I do not want to do that. I want to replace it before I get to the 
point where there is any uncertainty. I find a crack; it is beyond 
the level of cracks, or crevices, or whatever, in the newly manufac- 
tured item; I want to replace that piece. That is what I would do. 
That is why I do not need to push this surveillance program and 
analysis program as far as people hope it will go. 

What will happen as the years go on, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
will be able to tolerate bigger cracks and less frequent manufac- 
turing. We will not save any significant amount of money beacuse 
we do not have all that many weapons in the inventory anymore. 
In fact, it might be cheaper to go on with frequent remanufacture, 
rather than push the surveillance program, the stockpile steward- 
ship program. But I am willing to go with what the labs and the 
military think are the best. 

Senator Biden. Now, Mr. Wade, you have indicated that we may 
get to the point, and we have not yet, where through very sophisti- 
cated stockpile testing techniques we might be able to have con- 
fidence not to test, but we are not there yet. 

Mr. Wade. I do not believe we are. 

Senator Biden. I am not suggesting we are either. But, now the 
chairman and many others say even if you get there, that will not 
matter because unless you can actually test it and watch it blow 
up, and see it work, it is not reliable. So we are kind of in a little 
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bit of a Catch-22 here. The people who were arguing about the 
stockpile testing not being sufficient. If you take off the second 
layer of the onion here, they say even if— well, I should not say the 
chairman said, but the chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
said, even if you can get to that point, it is still not good enough 
because the only way you can test is to watch it blow up. That is 
the only way you have any certainty. Do you agree with that? Even 
theoretically, if you get to the point 

Mr. Wade. Being an experimentalist I always like to watch 
things blow up, because that is, in fact, the final proof that it 
works. But I do believe that we will get to the kinds of computa- 
tional techniques where you will not have to do that? I hope we do. 

Senator Biden. If we were there now, and we are not, I acknowl- 
edge. My time is up. I am sorry, go ahead. 

Senator Brownback. I appreciate the honesty of all of you and 
I do hope we get to that point in time, too. The point that I would 
have here is that we are not there yet, according to this list of wit- 
nesses. And according to Dr. Garwin, we are not there yet either. 
You were on the J ASON report group that issued a report on nu- 
clear testing, August 4, 1995? 

Dr. Garwin. Right. That is what I was referring to. You can find 
it. It's unclassifi^, summary and conclusions. I have them with 
me. 

Senator Brownback. You have a quote in there. Maybe you dis- 
agree with it now. "In order to contribute to long-term confidence 
in the U.S. stockpile, testing of nuclear weapons under a 500-ton 
yield limit would have to be done on a continuing basis. Such ongo- 
ing testing can add to long-term stockpile's confidence." 

Dr. Garwin. I think that is a misreading of the statement. I have 
not changed my mind. It really means that if any testing at 500- 
tons were to contribute to the confidence then it would have to be 
continued. It is saying that testing at 500-tons for a few years 
would not be of any help. And it does not contribue much anyhow. 
But that statement does not mean that a CTBT would lead to lack 
of confidence in the stockpile. 

Senator Brownback. It seems to read pretty clear to me. What 
you were saying, or what your report was in 1995 

Dr. Garwin. It was addressing the proposal. It says, for the U.S. 
stockpile testing under a 500-ton yielo limit would allow studies of 
boost and ignition and initial burn and so on. The primary argu- 
ment that we heard was this and that and so on. And it follows 
from this argument, so that is not saying we believe it, that this 
utility depends on such tests being performed on a continuing basis 
and yielding reproducible results. If you will read the whole couple 
of paragraphs I think it will say quite the opposite of what you 
imply. 

Senator Brownback. Well, let us get that and we will have that 
there as well. 

[The correct quotation from the report follows:] 

Conclusion 4: 

I n order to contribute to long term confidence in the U .S. stockpile, testing of nu- 
clear weapons under a 500 ton yield limit would have to be done on a continuing 
basis, which is tantamount to remaking a CTBT into a threshold test ban treaty. 
While such ongoing testing can add to long term stockpile confidence, it does not 
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have the same priority as the essentiai stockpiie stewardship program endorsed in 
Conciusion 2, nor does it merit the same priority as the measures to enhance per- 
formance margins in Conciusion 3. In the iast anaiysis the technicai contribution 
of such a testing program must be weighed against its costs and its poiiticai impact 
on the non-proi iteration goais of the United States. 

Dr. Garwin. I would like to put into the record this nuclear test- 
ing summary. 

Senator Brownback. So ordered. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Nuclear Testing— Summary and Conclusions— J ASON— August 4, 1995 (J SR- 

95-320) 

(Sidney Dreii, Chairman,] ohn Cornwaii, Freeman Dyson, Dougias Eardiey, Richard 
Garwin, David Hammer, John Kammerdiener, Robert LeLevier, Robert Puerifoy, 
J ohn Richter, Marshaii Rosenbiuth, Seymour Sack, J eremiah Suiiivan, and Fredrik 
Zachariasen) 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

(U) We have examined the experimentai and anaiytic bases for understanding the 
performance of each of the weapon types that are currentiy pianned to remain in 
the U.S. enduring nudear stockpiie. We have aiso examined whether continued un- 
derground tests at various nudear yieid threshoids wouid add significantiy to our 
confidence in this stockpiie in the years ahead. 

(U) Our starting point for this examination was a detaiied review of past experi- 
ence in deveioping and testing modern nudear weapons, their certification and re- 
certification processes, their performance margins,^ and evidence of aging or other 
trends overtime for each weapon type in the enduring stockpiie. 

Conclusion 1: 

(U) The United States can, today, have high confidence in the safety, reli- 
abiiity, and performance margins of the nudear weapons that are des- 
ignated to remain in the enduring stockpiie. This confidence is based on un- 
derstanding gained from 50 years experience and anaiysis of more than 
1000 nudear tests, inciuding the resuits of approximately 150 nuclear tests 
of modern weapon types in the past 20 years. 

(U) Looking to future prospects of achieving a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT), a stated goal of the United States Government, we have studied a range 
of activities that could be of importance to extending our present confidence in the 
stockpile into the future. We include among these activities underground experi- 
ments producing sub-kiloton levels of nuclear yield that might be permitted among 
the treaty-consistent activities under a CTBT. 

(U) Three key assumptions underlie our study: 

1. (U) The U.S. intends to maintain a credible nuclear deterrent. 

2. (U) The U.S. remains committed to the support of world-wide nonproliferation 
efforts. 

3. (U) The U.S. will not encounter new military or political circumstances in the 
future that cause it to abandon the current policy— first announced by President 
Bush in 1992— of not developing any new nuclear weapon designs. 

Conclusion 2: 

(U) In order to maintain high confidence in the safety, reliability, and per- 
formance of the individual types of weapons in the enduring stockpile for sev- 
eral decades under a CTBT, whether or not sub-kiloton tests are permitted, the 
United States must provide continuing and steady support for a focused, multi- 
faceted program to increase understanding of the enduring stockpile: to detect, 
anticipate and evaluate potential aging problems; and to plan for refurbishment 
and remanufacture, as required. In addition the U.S. must maintain a signifi- 
cant industrial infrastructure in the nuclear program to do the required replen- 
ishing, refurbishing, or remanufacturing of age-affected components, and to 
evaluate the resulting product; for example the high explosive, the boost gas 
system, the tritium loading, etc. Important activities in a stockpile stewardship 
program that will sustain a strong scientific and technical base, including an 


^Defined as the difference between the minimum expected and the minimum needed yieids 
of the primary. 
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experienced cadre of capable scientists and engineers, are described in the body 
of this study. 

(U) The proposed program will generate a large body of technically valuable new 
data and challenging opportunities capable of attracting and retaining experienced 
nuclear weapons scientists and engineers in the program. This is the intent of 
DOE'S currently planned stockpile stewardship program.^ For the success of this 
program, the management of the three weapons laboratories (LANE, LLNL, SNL) 
must motivate, support, and reward effort in an area that has lost some of its glam- 
or and excitement in the absence of new nuclear design and test opportunities. 

(U) Nevertheless, over the longer term, we may face concerns about whether accu- 
mulated changes in age-affected weapons components, whose replacements might 
have to be manufactured by changed processes, could lead to inadequate perform- 
ance margins and reduced confidence in the stockpile. 

(U) Enhancements of performance margins will add substantially to long-term 
stockpile confidence with or without underground tests. To cite one example, we can 
adjust the boost gas fill or shorten the time interval between fills. (This is discussed 
more fully in the classified text.) 

Conclusion 3: 

(U) The individual weapon types in the enduring stockpile have a range of 
performance margins, all of which we judge to be adequate at this time. In each 
case we have identified opportunities for further enhancing their performance 
margins by means that are straightforward and can be incorporated with delib- 
erate speed during scheduled maintenance or remanufacturing activities. Flow- 
ever greatest care in the form of self-discipline will be required to avoid system 
modifications, even if aimed at "improvements," which may compromise reli- 
ability. 

(U) This brings us to the issue of the usefulness, importance, or necessity of re- 
duced yield (less than 1 kiloton) underground tests for maintaining confidence in the 
weapon types in theU.S. stockpile over a long period of time. 

(U) For the U.S. stockpile, testing under a 500 ton yield limit would allow studies 
of boost gas ignition and initial burn, which is a critical step in achieving full pri- 
mary design yield. The primary argument that we heard in support of the impor- 
tance of such testing by the U.S. is the following: the evidence in several cases and 
theoretical analyses indicate that results of a sub-kiloton (- 500 tons) test of a given 
primary that achieves boost gas ignition and initial burn can be extrapolated to give 
some confidence in the yield of an identical primary with full boosting. Therefore, 
if a modified or remanufactured primary is introduced into the stockpile in the fu- 
ture to correct some aging problem, such tests on the modified system would add 
to confidence that the performance of the new primary is still adequate. 

(U) It follows from this argument that the utility to the U.S. of testing at yields 
of up to approximately 500 tons depends on such tests being performed on a con- 
tinuing basis and yielding reproducible results. If they are permitted only for a few 
years, such tests could add to the theoretical understanding of the boosting process 
and the reliability of the computer codes that attempt to describe it, but would not 
contribute directly to the reliability of the weapon in the enduring stockpile in view 
of the possible manufacturing changes made at a later date. To gain evidence as 
to whether long-term changes in age-affected weapons components have any impact 
on boost-performance the tests would have to be made with the remanufactured 
weapons themselves. 

Conclusion 4: 

(U) In order to contribute to long term confidence in the U.S. stockpile, testing 
of nuclear weapons under a 500 ton yield limit would have to be done on a con- 
tinuing basis, which is tantamount to remaking a CTBT into a threshold test ban 
treaty. While such ongoing testing can add to long term stockpile confidence, it does 
not have the same priority as the essential stockpile stewardship program endorsed 
in Conclusion 2, nor does it merit the same priority as the measures to enhance per- 
formance margins in Conclusion 3. In the last analysis the technical contribution 
of such a testing program must be weighed against its costs and its political impact 
on the non-proliferation goals of the United States. 

Conclusion 5: 

(U) Underground testing of nuclear weapons at any yield level below that r^uired 
to initiate boosting is of limited value to the United States. Flowever experiments 


2See the 1994J ASON Report) SR-94-345 on "Sdence Based Stockpile Stewardship." 
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involving high explosives and fissionable material that do not reach criticality are 
useful in improving our understanding of the behavior of weapons materials under 
relevant physical conditions. They should be included among treaty consistent ac- 
tivities that are discussed more fully in the text. 

(U) This conclusion is based on the following two observations. 

• (U) [a)] So-called hydronuclear tests, defined as limited to a nuclear yield of less 
than 4 lbs TNT equivalent, can be performed only after making changes that 
drastically alter the primary implosion. A persuasive case has not been made 
for the utility of hydronuclear tests for detecting small changes in the perform- 
ance margins for current U.S. weapons. At best, such tests could confirm the 
safety of a device against producing detectable nuclear yield if its high explosive 
is detonated accidentally at one point. We find that the U.S. arsenal has neither 
a present nor anticipated need for such re-confirmation. The existing large nu- 
clear test data base can serve to validate two- and three-dimensional computa- 
tional techniques for evaluating any new one-point safety scenarios, and it 
should be fully exploited for this purpose. 

• (U) [b)] Testing with nominal yields up to a 100-ton limit permits examination 
of aspects of the pre-boost fission process. However, this is at best a partial and 
possibly misleading performance indicator. 

(U) As agreement to limit testing to very low yields raises the issue of monitoring 
compliance. We have not made a detailed study of this issue, but note the following: 
Cooperative, on-site monitoring would be necessary, and relevant measurements, in- 
cluding for example neutron yields, could be made without compromising classified 
information on bomb designs. 

(U) We have reviewed the device problems which occurred in the past and which 
either relied on, or required, nuclear yield tests to resolve. 

Conclusion 6: 

(U) For the weapon types planned to remain in the enduring stockpile we find 
that the device problems which occurred in the past, and, which either relied 
on, or required, nuclear yield tests to resolve, were primarily the result of in- 
complete or inadequate design activities. In part, these were due to the more 
limited knowledge and computational capabilities of a decade, or more, ago. We 
are persuaded that those problems have been corrected and that the weapon 
types in the enduring stockpile are safe and reliable in the context of explicit 
military requirements. 

(U) Should the U.S., in the future, encounter problems in an existing stockpile de- 
sign (which we do not anticipate at present) that are so serious as to lead to unac- 
ceptable of confidence in the safety, effectiveness, or reliability of a weapon type, 
it is possible that testing of the primary at full yield, and ignition of the secondary, 
would be required to certify a specified fix. Useful tests to address such problems 
generate nuclear yields in excess of approximately 10 kT. DOE'S currently planned 
enhanced surveillance and maintenance program is intended to alert us to any such 
need that may arise. A "supreme national interest" withdrawal clause that is stand- 
ard in any treaty to which this nation is a signatory would permit the U.S. to re- 
spond appropriately should a need arise. 

Conclusion 7: 

(U) The above findings, as summarized in Conclusions 1 through 6, are con- 
sistent with U.S. agreement to enter into a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT) of unending duration, that includes a standard "supreme national inter- 
est" clause. Recognizing that the challenge of maintaining an effective nuclear 
stockpile for an indefinite period without benefit of underground tests is an im- 
portant and also a new one, the U.S. should affirm its readiness to invoke the 
supreme national interest clause should the need arise as a result of unantici- 
pated technical problems in the enduring stockpile. 

Senator Brownback. But it adds to my question when I look at 
this, when I think of the Secretary of Defense, Secretary Cohen's 
statements earlier in his career, when he was a Senator. Questions 
and shift now and maybe people just grow in their difference of 
opinion, but I appreciate your candor. I appreciate Dr. Wade's com- 
ments about "he hopes we get there." But that we are not there 
yet. Do you have a parting comment, J oe? Then let us shut it down. 
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Senator Biden. I think when you put the whole summary in, you 
will see on page eight, it says, "We have reviewed the device prob- 
lems which occurr^ in the past and which either relied on, or re- 
quired, nuclear yield tests to resolve. Conclusion 6. For the weapon 
types planned to remain in the enduring stockpile we find that the 
device problems which occurred in the past and which either relied 
on, or required, nuclear yield tests to resolve, were primarily the 
result of incomplete or inadequate design activities. In part, these 
were due to the more limited knowledge and computational capa- 
bilities of a decade, or more, ago. We are persuaded that these 
problems have been corrected and that the weapons types in the 
enduring stockpile are safe and reliable in the context of explicit 
military requirements." 

And, Secretary Cohen, I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
sponse to that question in the Armed Services Committee hearing 
be able to be entered into the record, if I may, Mr. Chairman, so 
that nothing is left— well, I know his arguments. I don't want to 
take the time now. But if we could have Secretary Cohen's re- 
sponse because the same issue was raised in the Armed Services 
Committee in my presence and he gave an answer that explained 
why he said what he said then and why he is where he is now, and 
it related to safety issues. But if we could put that in the record. 

Senator Brownback. His statement to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee on that section. 

Senator Biden. Yes, not my characterization but his statement. 

Senator Brownback. Without objection. That will be put in the 
record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Response of Secretary Cohen to Question Asked Before the Armed Services 
Committee on October 6, 1999 

Secretary Cohen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to conclude with just a couple of 
comments. You pointed this fact out. And some of the members who are sitting here 
today also were sitting here back in 1992. There are some new members who were 
not here. 

And you may recall, and I am sure that several on the committee will recall, that 
as a Senator, I had considerable doubts about the wisdom of prematurely halting 
nuclear testing, because many of the weapons in the stockpile lacked modern safety 
features. But a lot has changed in the last 7 years, much more so than my simply 
moving my desk over to the Pentagon. 

As we have reduced our arsenal, these older weapons in the stockpile have been 
retired. And they have eased my concerns. The threat of nuclear missile prolifera- 
tion is more significant today than it was in 1992. There was no CTBT in 1992. And 
today there is. 

You have 154 nations who have signed theTreaty. You have 47 who have ratified 
it, including a majority of the 44 required before it can enter into force. And, finally, 
all five nuclear powers who were testing in 1992 today, all five have declared testing 
moratoriums. 

Senator Biden. Mr. Chairman, you have been very gracious. I 
will not take any more of your time beyond saying that, gentlemen, 

I really do think you have been the best witnesses in the last 4 
days I have heard, even though you disagree. 

Senator Brownback. Certainly the most fun. 

Senator Biden. Well, because for the first time you have been the 
ones given a chance to actually have an exchange here. I love this 
new process. I wish this man were running all the hearings I have 
been involved in. You know, it used to be when we were trying to 
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figure out what a Supreme Court J ustice thought and I was chair- 
man of a committee, I gave every Republican a half hour of ques- 
tioning, because the best of all things to do when you want to de- 
feat something, if I do not want the press to know what is on my 
mind, I invite 50 of them to show up. All 50. Then I am guaranteed 
they all come with the one question they want to know, and none 
of them will followup on the other guy's question, out of ego, which 
means I never have to give a complete answer. And that is exactly 
what happens in these hearings when we limit things to 6 minutes. 

How any intelligent person, let alone uninformed people like us, 
relative to your collective, intellectual, and professional capability 
can in 6 minutes question you in a way that can elicit any intel- 
ligent response or enter into a debate and dialog is nonexistent, in 
my humble opinion. And I do not think I am particularly slow. I 
am at least no slower than the average Senator, I do not think. I 
am pretty good at this stuff and to get 6 minutes with you guys 
who have been doing this all your life, that is why I want to thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. Gentlemen, thank you very much. You 
have been good and patient with us and we deeply appreciate that 
and we appreciate also your thoughtfulness because I know none 
of you come at your opinions, however we may disagree, lightly. 
Nor do any of you come at them with a malevolence toward this 
country or a will for anything ill to come to the United States. We 
have just got a serious issue and we need serious thought, and you 
have provided that. With that the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 7 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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